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B-^BTTHOOID. 


THIS  BABY  OF  OURS. 

There's  not  a  blossom  of  beautiful  May, 
Silver  of  daisy  or  daffodil  gay, 
Nor  the  rosy  bloom  of  apple-tree  flowers, 
Fair  as  the  face  of  this  baoy  of  ours. 

You  can  never  find  on  a  bright  June  day 
A  bit  of  fair  sky  so  cheery  and  gay, 
I  Nor  the  haze  on  the  hill,  in  noonday  hours, 
i  Blue  as  the  eyes  of  this  baby  of  ours. 

There's  not  a  murmur  of  wakening  bird. 
The  clearest,  sweetest,  that  ever  was  heard 
In  the  tender  hush  of  the  dawn's  still  hours. 
Sweet  as  the  voice  of  this  baby  of  ours. 

There's  no  gossamer  isiik  of  tasseled  com. 
No  flimsiest  thread  of  the  shy  woodfem. 
Not  even  the  cobweb  spread  over  the  flowers, 
Fine  as  the  hair  of  this  baby  of  ours. 

There's  no  fairy  shell  by  the  sounding  sea, 
No  wild-rose  that  nods  on  the  windy  lea. 
No  blush  of  the    tidn    through  April's  soft 

showers. 
Pink  as  the  palms  of  this  baby  of  ours. 

May  the  dear  Lord  spare  her  to  us,  we  pray, 
For  many  a  long  and  sunshiny  day, 
Ere  He  takes  to  bloom   in  Paradise  bowers, 
This  wee  bit  darling — this  baby  of  ours. 


THE  "SWEETEST  SPOT." 

The  sweetest  spot  in  the  house  to  me 
Is  the  spot  which  holds  my  treasure  wee. 
What  is  my  treasure  ?    Came  and  see — 
Only  a  blue-eyed  baby. 

Only  a  bunale  of  dimples  and  love. 
Drooped  in  my  arms  from  somewhere  above ; 
A,  wmte-winged,  cooing,  and  nestling  dove^ 

Or — a  bo&ale  of  misomef,  maybe. 


Now  creeping  here,  now  creeping  there, 
Calling  me  hither  and  everywhere  ; 
Flawing  with  sunbeams  on  the  floor, 
Cooing,   "  a-gooing  "  over  and  o'er  ; 
Climbing  up  and  clambering  down. 
Bumping  and  bruising  his  tiny  crown  ; 
Sticking  his  toes  through  the  dainty  socks. 
Soiling  and  tearing  his  dainty  frockH  ; 
Falling  and  crying  and  oatcmng  his  breath. 
Till  mamma  is  frightened  almost  to  death  ; 
Laughing  and  shouting  in  frolic  and  play. 
Having  a  world  of  his  nonsense  to  say  ; 
Showing  the  dimples  in  cheek  and  in  chin. 
Where  irolic  and  mischief  creep  out  and  in  ; 
Asking  for  kisses  and  getting  them,  too. 
On  cheek  and  on  chin  and  on  eyes  so  blue  ; 
Ready  for  play  when  the  sunbeams  rise. 
Ready  for  sleep  with  the  twilight  skies ; 
And  the  sweetest  spot  in  the  house,  you  see. 
Is  the  spot  which  holds  my  treasure  wee— 
My  blue-eyed  baby,  my  bundle  of  love, 
My  white- winged,  cooing,  and  nestling  dove; 
And  long  r^av  he  find  his  haven  of  rest 
In  his  raether's  armc,  on  his  mother's  breast. 

— Maby  D.  Beikk. 


SHALL  THE  BABY  STAY? 
In  a  little  brown  house, 
With  scarce  room  for  a  moxtse. 
Came  with  morning's  first  ray, 
One  remarkable  day, 
(Though  who  told  her  the  way 
I'm  sure  I  can't  say), 
A  young  lady  so  wee 
That  you  scarcely  could  see 
Her  small  speck  of  a  nose  ; 
An.d,  to  speak  of  her  toes, 
Though  it  seems  hardly  fair 
Since  they  surely  were  there, 
Keep  them  covered  we  must ; 
You  must  tftke  them  on  truit. 

Now  this  little  brown  house, 
With  SC9'     room  for  a  mousflb 
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Was  quite  full  of  small  boys, 
With  their  books  and  their  toys, 
Their  wild  bustle  and  noise. 

"  My  dear  lads, "  quoth  pap^ 

'*  We've  too  many  by  far  j 

Tell  us  what  can  we  do 

With  this  damsel  so  new  ? 

We've  no  room  for  her  here 

So  to  me  'tis  quite  clear, 

Though  it  gives  me  ^eat  pain,     *'  • 

I  must  hang  her  again 

On  the  tree  whence  she  oame, 

{Do  not  cry,  there's  no  blame) 

With  her  white  blanket  round  her, 

Just  as  Nurse  Russell  found  her. " 

Said  stout  little  Ned, 
"I'll  stay  all  day  in  bed. 
Squeezed  up  nice  and  small 
Very  close  to  the  wall. " 
Then  spoke  Tommie,  "  I'll  go 
To  the  cellar  below  ; 
I'll  just  travel  about, 
But  not  try  to  get  out, 
Till  you're  all  fast  asleep. 
And  so  quiet  I'll  be 
You'll  not  dream  it  is  me. " 
Then  flaxen-haired  Will ; 
•'  I'll  be  dreadfully  still ; 
On  the  baok-stairs  I'll  stay, 
Way  off,  out  of  the  way. " 
Master  Johnny  the  fair 
Shook  his  bright  curly  hair, 
'•  Here's  a  nice  place  for  me, 
Dear  papa,  do  you  see  ? 
I  just  fit  it  so  tight 
I  could  stand  here  'Al  night. " 
And  a  niche  in  the  wall 
Held  his  figure  so  «mall. 

Quoth  the  father,  "  Well  done, 
My  brave  darlings,  come  on  1 
Here's  a  shoulder  for  Will, 
Pray  sit  still,  sir,  sit  still  I 
Valiant  Thomas,  for  thee, 
A  good  seat  on  my  knee. 
And  Edward,  thy  brother, 
Can  perch  on  tlie  other. 
Baby  John,  take  my  back  ; 
N)w,  who  says  >ye  can't  pack?" 

So  love  gives  us  room 
And  our  birdie  shall  stay. 
Well  keep  her,  my  boys, 
Till  God  takes  her  away. 


From  mom  till  evening's  purple  tinge. 

In  winsome  helplessnei^s  she  lies  ; 
Two  rose  leaves,  with  a  silken  fringe, 

Shut  softly  on  '  'jr  starry  eyes. 

There's  not  in  Ind  a  lovelier  bird  ; 

Broad  earth  owns  not  a  happier  nest  : 
O  God,  Thou  hast  a  fountain  stirred, 

Whose  waters  never  more  shall  rest ! 

This  beautiful,  mysterious  thing, 
This  seieming  visitant  from  heaven. 

This  bird  with  the  immortal  M'ing, 
To  me,  to  me,  Thy  hand  has  given. 

The  pulse  first  caught  its  tiny  stroke, 

The  blood  its  crimson  hue,  from  mine  ; 
This  life,  which  I  have  dared  invoke, 

Henceforth  is  parallel  with  Thine. 
A  silent  awe  is  in  my  room  ; 

I  tremble  with  delicious  fear  ; 
The  future,  with  its  light  and  gloom — 

Time  and  Eternity  are  here. 

Doubts — hopes,  in  eager  tumult  rise  ; 

Hear,  0  my  God,  one  earnest  prayer  : 
Room  for  my  bird  in  Paradise, 

And  give  her  angel  plumage  there  ! 

— "  Fanny  FoBaKSTER.'- 


MY  BIRD. 

Ere  last  year's  moon  had  left  the  sky, 
A  birdling  sought  my  Indian  nest. 

And  folded,  oh,  so  lovttigly, 
Her  tiny  wings  upon  my  breaat. 


THE  HAPPY  HOUR. 

The  busy  day  is  over. 

The  household  work  is  done  ; 
The  cares  that  fret  the  morniug 

Have  faded  with  the  sun  ; 
And,  in  the  tender  twilight, 

I  sit  in  happy  rest. 
With  my  darfmg  little  baby 

Asleep  upon  my  breast. 
White  lids,  wilh  silken  fringes, 

Shut  out  the  waning  light  ; 
A  little  hand,  close  folded. 

Holds  mamma's  fingers  tig'it  ; 
And  in  their  soft,  white  wra /^  ings 

At  last  in  perfect  rest. 
Two  dainty  feet  >fcre  ci  ddled 

Like  birdies  in  a  nest. 
All  hopes  and  loves  unworthy; 

Depart  at  this  sweet  hour 
AU  pure  and  noble  longings 

Renew  their  holy  power  ; 
For  Christ,  who,  in  the  Virgin, 

Our  Motherhood  has  blest. 
Is  near  to  every  woman 

With  a  baby  on  her  breast. 

A  WEE  SANG  ON  A  WEE   SUBJECT 

Oh,  my  bonnie  Mary, 
Winsome  little  fairy, 
Ever  lipht  and  airy — 
.Singin'  %'  the  daj| } 
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Lauchin'  aye  sae  sweetly, 
Actin'  sae  discreetly, 
Winnin'  hearts  coiiipletely, 
Witchin'  Mary  May. 

Cheekie.4  red  as  roses, 
Lippies  sweet  !i.->  posies. 
Ilka  uharm  discloses, 

Quite  a  luriii'  fay  ; 
Eenie  ever  glancin',  . 
Leggies  ever  dancin', 
Life  an'  love  enchantin' — 

Bonnie  Mary  May. 

Hoo  I  lo'e  thee,  Mary  1 
Witohin'  little  fairy, 
A  palace  were  a  prairie, 

Wantin'  sic  a  stay  ; 
Sic  gladness  floats  aboot  thee, 
Princes  widna  flout  thee, 
Life  were  cauld  without  thee, 

Little  Mary  May. 


THE  BABY  I  LOVE. 

This  is  the  baby  I  loV6  1 

The  baby  that  cannot  talk  ; 

The  baby  that  cannot  walk  ; 
The  baby  that  just  begins  to  creep  ; 
The  baby  that's  cuddled  and  rock  d  to 

Oh,  this  is  the  baby  I  love  ! 

This  is  the  baby  I  love  ! 

The  baby  that's  never  cross  ; 

The  baby  that  papa  can  toss  ; 
The  baby  that  crows  when  held  aloft ; 
The  baby  that's  rosy  and  round  and  soft ; 

Oh,  this  is  the  baby  I  love  ! 

This  is  the  baby  I  love  ! 

The  baby  that  laughs  when  I  peep 

To  see  is  it  still  asleep  ; 
The  baby  that  coos  and  frowns  and  blinks 
When  left  alone — as  it  sometimes  thinks  j 

Oh,  this  is  the  baby  I  love  ! 

This  is  the  baby  I  love  ! 

The  baby  that  lies  on  my  knee, 

And  dimples  and  smiles  on  me 
While  I  strip  it  and  bath  3  it  and  kiss  it — 

Oh! 
Till  with  bathing  and  kissing  'tis  all  aglow  ; 

Yeg,  this  is  the  baby  I  love  ! 

This  is  the  baby  I  love  ! 

The  baby  all  freshly  dressed  ; 

That,  waking,  is  never  at  rest ; 
That  plucks  at  my  collar  and  pulls  my  hair 
Till  I  look  like  a  witch— but  I  do  not  care  ; 

Oh,  this  is  the  baby  I  love  1 

This  is  the  Imby  I  love  ! 
The  baby  that  understands. 
And  dances  with  feet  and  hands. 
And  a  svvoet,  little,  whinnying,  eager  cry 


For 


breakfast  that  waits  il 


the  nice  wann 

close  by  ; 
Oh,  this  is  the  baby  I  love  I 

This  is  the  baby  I  love  ! 

The  baby  that  tries  to  talk  ; 

The  baby  that  longs  to  walk  ; 
And  oh,  its  mamma  will  wake  Home  day 
To  find  that  her  baby  has — run  away  / 

My  baby  ! — the  baby  I  love  ! 

-^Ul.HKlJfT  M'EW£N  KlMBAtU 


BABY'S  FIRST  STEP. 

"Twatf  a  very  simple  lesson. 

So  simple — yet: deep  and  sweet, 
*Twas  taught  by  our  year-old  baby,,    . 

Whose  wee  little  dancing  feet 
Were  tottering  on  the  threshold 

Of  the  open  nursery  door, 
His  bright  eyes  intently  watching 

A  new  toy  upon  the  floor. 

All  untried  and  untested 

Were  those  tiny,  active  feet ; 
Never  one  step  had  they  taken 

In  nursery  or  on  th  3  street ; 
But  the  toy  lay  far  beyond  them, 

And  our  baby's  eager  eyes 
Danced,  and  he  crowed  in  his  gladness . 

As  he  saw  the  glittering  prize. 

"  Come,  little  boy  ;  come  and  take  it ; 

Father  will  not  let  you  fall." 
He  lifted  his  face  and  listened. 

As  he  heard  the  gentld  call ; 
Turned  his  sweet  blue  eyes,  and  seeing 

A  strong  hand  on  either  side, 
Gathered  all  his  faith  and  cour8;^e, 

And  his  first  weak  footstep  tried. 

!     MY  BABY. 

With  frolicsome  freaks. 

And  rosy,  red  cheeks. 
My  baby  lies  waiting  for  rae ; 

He  thinks  not  of  crying. 

But  ever  is  trying 
To  sing  a  glad  song  in  his  glee. 

His  parted  lips  show 

Three  teeth  in  a  row. 
As  white  and  as  precious  as  pearls  ; 

And  his  soft,  silken  hair 

O'er  his  forehead  so  fair 
Falls  in  dark,  thick-clusterinc:  curls. 

His  eyes,  like  two  stars. 

Peep  out  from  the  bars 
Of  his  crib,  as  he  watches  for  me, 

And  his  pink  little  toes. 

Down  under  the  clothes. 
Are  kicking  about  to  be  free. 


I'm  coming,  my  boy  L, 
My  treasure,  my  joy  f 
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You  shall  wait  no  longer  for  me  ; 

But  well  up  and  away, 

And  be  merry  and  gay, 
Out  under  the  ola  maple  tree. 

— ^Elizabbbh  Olmis. 


BABY. 


Baby,  baby,  on  my  breast. 

Oh,  my  little  one,  sleep  sound  I 

While  the  red  clouds  warm  the  west, 
And  the  brij^ht  leaves  light  the  ground. 

Mother's  love  is  round  you  here  ; 

God's  love,  too,  is  close  and  near ; 

Full  and  happy  be  thy  rest, 

Baby,  baby,  on  my  breast  I 

Babjr,  baby,  at  my  knee. 

Lift  your  eyes  up,  let  them  show 
All  the  dreams  I  can  not  see  ; 

Talk  and  tell  me,  make  me  know 
How  the  world's  dim  puzzles  seem 
To  your  soul's  poor  waking  dream, 
Bring  your  marbles  all  to  me. 
Baby,  baby,  at  my  knee. 
Baby,  baby,  at  my  side. 

An,  your  cheek  just  reaches  mine, 
So  time  will  not  be  denied  ; 

Glossy  braids  are  smooth  and  fine, 
And  I  read  within  your  eyes 
Womanhood's  fair  mysteries, 
Baby,  baby,  at  my  side, 
Tall  enough  to  be  a  bride  ! 

Baby,  baby,  far  from  me. 

Lines  of  care  have  crossed  your  brow, 
Little  children  climb  your  knee. 

Fill  your  heart  and  Itousebold  now, 
"  Mother,"  is  my  baby's  name. 
Yet  to  me,  she's  still  the  same  ; 
Still  the  child  I  rooked  to  rest 
As  a  baby  on  my  breast. 

— Maby  Ainoe  Db  Verk. 


THE  SLEEPY  LITTLE  SISTER. 

I  sat,  one  evening,  watching 

A  little  golden  head 
That  was  nodding  o'er  a  picture  book  ; 

And  pretty  soon  I  saii, 
"  Come,  little  darling,  you  are  sleepy, 

Don't  you  want  to  go  to  bed  T" 
"  No,"  she  said,  "  I  isn't  sleepy. 

But  I  can't  hold  up  my  head. 

"  Just  now  it  feels  so  heavy, 

There  it  isn't  any  use  ; 
Do  let  me  lay  it  down  to  rest 

On  dear  old  Molher  Goose  ? 
'  shan't  shut  up  my  eyes  at  all. 

And  so  you  need  not  fear  ; 

\1  keep  'em  open  all  the  while 

To  see  this  picture  her?  " 


And  then,  as  I  said  nothing, 

She  settled  for  a  nap  ; 
One  curl  was  resting  on  the  frill 

Of  the  old  lady's  cap  ; 
Her  arm  embraced  the  children  small 

Inhabiting  the  shoe — 
"  Oh,  dear,*^  thought  I,   "  what  shall  I  say  ? 

For  this  will  never  do.i' 

I  sat  awhile  in  silence. 

Till  the  clock  struck  its  *'  ding,  ding," 
And  then  I  went  around  and  kissed 

The  cunning  little  thing. 
The  violets  unfolded 

As  I  kissed  her,  and  she  said,  ' 

"  I  isn't  sleepy,  sister. 

Bnt  I  guess  I'll  go  to  bed. " 

— Georqina  M'Neil. 


LITTLE  TYRANT. 

Let  every  sound  be  dead  ; 

Baby  sleeps. 
The  Emperor  softly  tread  ! 

Baby  sleeps. 
Let  Mozart's  music  stop  I 
Let  Phidias'  chisel  drop  1 

Baby  sleeps. 
D«mosthene8  be  dumb  1 
Our  tyrant's  hour  has  come  ! 

Baby  sleeps. 

THE  NURSE'S  SONO. 
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When  nursery  lamps  are  veiled,  and  nurse  is 
singing 

In  accents  low. 
Timing  her  music  to  the  cradle's  swinging, 

Now  fast,  now  slow — 

Sinfiing  of  Baby  Bunting,  soft  and  furry 

In  rabbit  cloak. 
Or  rock-a-byed  amid  the  toss  and  flurry 

Of  wind-swept  oak  ? 

Of  Boy  Blue  sleeping  with  his  horn  beside  him ; 

Of  my  son  John, 
Who  went  to  bed  (let  all  good  boys  deride  him) 

With  stockings  on  ; 

Of  sweet  Bo- Peep,   following  her  lambkins 
straying  ; 

Of  Dames  in  shoes  ; 
Of  cows,  considerate,  'mid  the  Piper's  playing. 

Which  tune  to  choose  ; 

Of  <jk)tham'8  wise  men  bowling  o'er  the  billow. 

Or  him,  less  wise. 
Who  ohose  rough  bramble-bushes  for  a  pillow, 

And  scratched  his  eyes. 

It  may  be,  while  she  sings  that  through  the 
portal 

Soft  footsteps  glide. 
And,  all  invisible  to  grown-up  mortal. 
At  cradle  side 
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Sits  Mothar  Goose  benielf,  the<lear  old  mother, 

And  rocks  and  croons, 
In  tones  which  Baby  hearkens,  bat  no  other. 

Her  oid-new  tunes  1 

I  think  it  must  be  so,  else   why,  yeart  after, 

Do  we  retrace 
And  ring  with  shadowy,  recollected  laughter, 

Thoughts  of  that  face  ; 

Seen,  yet  unseen,  beaming  across  the  ages 

Brimful  of  fun 
And  wit  and  wisdom,  baffling  nil  the  sages 

Under  the  sun  ? 

A  grown-up  child  has  place  still,   which   no 
other 

May  dare  refuse, 
I,    grown-up,    bring    this    oflfspring    to  our 
Mother, 

To  Mother  Goose,    !"»♦•' 

And,  standing  with  the  babies  Rt  that  olden* 

Iminort<vl  knee. 
I  seem  to  feci  Her  smile,  benign  and  golden, 

Fallin^^  on  me. 

— Susan  Coolidos. 


BABY'S  COLOUR. 

Scarlet  is  my  baby's  colour, 
*Colour  of  her  dainty  lips ; 
Scarlet  is  the  shade  that  matches 

Splendour  that  her  eyes  eclipse. 
Scarlet  sets  her  face  in  glory, 

Sunset  ilame  and  twilight  eyes  ; 
Eves  that  far  outshine  the  fairest 

Star  in  all  the  evening  skies. 

Every  colour  suits  my  baby  I 

With  her  shining,  gold-brown  hair. 
And  her  dark,  dark  eyes  of  splendour, 

What  may  not  my  baby  wear  ? 
Blue  is  like  the  smile  of  heaven 

In  the  dii  .pies  of  her  face ; 
But  enhances  while  it  softens 

Every  witching  baby -grace. 

White  adorns  her  till  her  garments 

Seem  the  robes  that  angels  wear, 
And  a  crown  is  in  the  sunshine 

Falling  on  her  silken  hair. 
Yet,  my  baby,  how  I  tremble 

W  hen,  in  robes  of  snowy  white, 
I  have  hushed  you  into  slumber 

For  the  long,  long  dreamful  night : 

TreiAble,  lest  the  angels  finding 

Baby  in  her  robes  of  white. 
Think  her  bui  a  little  wanderer 

From  the  golden  shores  of  light. 
Earth  is  rough  ;  yet  oh,  good  angels 

Leave  my  D&by  yet  awhile, 
For  the  darkness  and  the  shadow 

Flee  before  her  siumy  smile. 


I  will  keep  her,  oh  ^ood  angels, 

Free  from  every  sinful  guile  }  ' 

I  will  teach  her  holy  lesaons, 

Leav*  my  Iwibyyet  awhile. 
Do  not  looK  upon  her  beanty. 

Lest  you  lake  her  for  your  own  } 
She  is  mine,  oh,  pitying  angels —  '•/* 

All  my  heart  to  her  has  grown. 

Leave  her,  though  yon  love  her,  angels,  '"*? 

And  the  shadows  long  and  deep. 
Fall  athwart  the  toilsome  journey 

Of  "  Life's  cold  and  slippery  steep." 
Leave  her — I  will  bear  the  burdens, 

I  will  keep  the  child  from  harm — 
I  will  shelter  her  and  shield  her  i  i. 

From  each  bitter  raging  storm. 

Nay,  nay,  angels,  do  not  frown  so, 

I  c%n  guard  her  but  with  prayer  ; 
I  am  weak  ;  but  God  is  mighty. 

And  His  love  is  everywhere. 
Ha  will  help  me  bnng  the  lan\bkin 

Safe  at  last  into  His  fold, 
With  her  dark,  dark  eyes  of  splendour. 

And  her  brown  hair  tinged  with  gold. 
— Agnks  L.  Hill 


A  MOTHER'S  DITTY. 

It's  aboot  my  chubby  bit  bairn 
That  I  wanted  a  word  to  tell, 

I'm  sure  his  match  is  no  to  be  fand 
In  the  ring  o'  the  Heigh  Kirk  BelL 

The  lasses  (am'  I  hae  three), 

I  may  say  they  are  a'  verra  weel  ; 

But  they  ne'er  gi'ed  me    the   haaf  o' 
thocht 
As  this  wee  bit  steering  chieL 

Look  at  htm  rin  to  his  faither, 

I'm  sure  it's  a  sicht  to  see  ; 
The  twa  o'  thein  screechin'  and  laachin', 

And  roaring  wi'  verra  glee. 

See  I  Up  the  wee  man  he  catches 
By  the  oxters,  and  sendt,  him  awa' 

Near  to  the  roof.  And  I  gie  a  start, 
A   I  see  that  he's  like  to  fa'. 

But  his  faither  is  there  to  catch  him. 
In  his  faither'sain  loving  airms  ; 

And  then  sic  a  squeaHn  and  kittlin', 
Dispel  a'  my  silly  alarms. 

And  they  rumple  and  sprauchle  aboot^- 
Look  noo,  on  the  floor  they're  doon  ; 

And  they  tumble  and  caper  and  shoot, 
Eneucn  to  deeve  the  toun. 

Noo  faither's  his  galloping  horse. 
And  the  wee  man  "gees "and  "wo't ;" 

He  hobbles  and  rides  him  to  London, 
And  on  the  racket.'it  goes. 
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And  then  as  he  hugs  his  (laddie, 

A  prood,  prood  man  in  he  ; 
But  o'  that  wee  fair-lrnired  laddie 
*  He'll  never  be  fonder  than  me. 

When  I  look  in  these  1>onnie  blue  een. 

My  aia  begin  tu  l)link, 
Aa  I  wonder  if  e'er  he'll  turn  out  bad  ; 

Of  that  I  daur  hardly  think. 

For  noo  as  he  sits  on  my  knee, 
Wi'  his  airm  Hung  roun'  my  neck, 

He  cuddles  and  kisBCB  his  mammy  sae  fond. 
Till  my  heart  ia  like  to  break. 

For  if  the  wee  man  should  ever 
Gae  awa'  on  the  road  that'u  wrnng, 

I  kenna  what  faither  himself  wad  do. 
But  I  to  my  grave  would  gang.        "'*  v 

So  to  the  Lord  I  whisper 

A  prayer  aboon  my  wean, 
That  he  may  be  kept  frae  sorrow, 

And  suffering,  and  sin,  and  pain. 

Lang  may  my  jewel  be  spared, 
i\ud  aye  to  hia  mifcher  be  kind  ; 

Then  I  kiss  the  wee  lips  and  brush   off  the 
tear. 
And  leave  a'  thae  shadows  behind. 


DREAM,  MY  BABY. 

Mother's  baby,  rock  and  rest, 
Little  birds  are  fast  asleep. 
Close  beneath  her  mother-breast. 

Safe  the  bird  her  brood  will  keep. 
Oh  !  my  nestling,  mother  sings. 

Close  within  thy  mother's-armB, 
Fold  thy  Little,  unfledged  wings, 
Safe  from  any  rude  alarms. 

Sweet,  my  baby,  on  my  breast 
Dream  your  happy  dreams  and 
rest. 

Rest,  oh  1  rest. 
Ah  I  my  baby,  from  the  nest 

Little  birds  will  some  day  fly 
To  the  east  and  to  the  west. 
Wild  their  pretty  wings  to  try. 

But  fly  they  fast,  my  bird,  or  far. 

Never  can  they  find  the  spot, 
Under  sun  or  any  star. 
Where  the  mother-love  is  not. 
Sweet,  my  baby  on  my  breast 
Dream  your  happy  dreams  and 
rest. 

Rest,  oh !  rest. 

Oh  !  my  baby,  mother  pr^yti. 
As  she  clasps  you  closer  still. 

All  sweet  things  for  coming  days^ 
And  not  any  earthly  iH. 

Always,  child,  remember  this  : 
Mother's  heart  is  warm  and  triie, 


And  she  tells  you,  with  a  kiss,  tp 

There'll  be  always  room  for  you. 
Sweet,  my  baby,  on  my  breast. 
Dream  your  happy  dreams  and 

rest. 
«<  Rest,  oh  !  rest. 

— Ebe?t  E.  Rkxpobh 
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AN  UNFINISHED  PRAYER.     . 

"  Now  I  lay" — say  it  darling ; 

"Lay  me,"  Msped  the  tiny  lips. 
Of  my  daughter,  kneeling,  bending 

O'er  her  folded  finger-tips. 

"  Down  to  sleep — to  sleep,"  she  murmured, 
And  the  curly  heail  drooped  low. 

"  I  pray  the  Lord,"  I  gently  added,    ' 
"You  can  say  it  all,  I  know." 

"  Pray  the  Lord" — the  words  came  faintly 
Fainter  still — "My  soul  to  keep  ;" 

<rhen  the  tired  head  fairly  nodded, 
And  the  child  was  fast  asleep. 

But  the  dewy  eyes  half  opened 
When  I  clasped  her  to  my  ))rea8t. 

And  the  dear  voice  softly  whi«pered, 
"  Mamma,  God  knows  all  the  rest." 

Oh,  the  trusting,  sweet  confiding 
Of  that  child'heart  I    Would  that  I 

Thus  might  trust  my  Heavenly  Father 
He  who  hears  my  humblest  cry. 


THE  WEE  BIT  BAIRN. 

We  ha'e  a  wee-bit  bairn  at  hame, 
Sae  blithesome,  cannie  bright. 

That  ever  syne  the  day  he  came 
Has  filled  the  house  wi'  light. 

He  now  is  twa  years  old,  or  nudr, 
A'  glib  o'  tongue  and  foot ; 

He  climbs  up  ilka  fatal  stair, 
He  climbs  ilk  cast-off  boot. 

Barefit  he  toddles  roan'  the  streets^ 

Wi'  gran 'sire  close  behin' ; 
Giving  ilk  person  that  he  meets 

Piece  o'  his  childish  min'. 

Wha  kens  the  wee  thing,  what'll  he  be 
When  years  a  score  ha'e  gaen  ? 

Gladding  his  mither's  grateful  e*e. 
Piercing  her  breast  wi'  thorn  1         ♦ 

God  gie  His  angela  charge  to  keep 
The  baimie.  Test  he  stray  ; 

And  though  in  death  we  fa'  asleep^ 
Show  him  the  narrow  way. 
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THREE  IN  A  BED. 

Gay  little  velvet  coats, 

One,  two,  three ; 
Any  home  happier 

Could  there  be? 
Topsey  and  Johnny 

And  sleepy  Ned, 
Purring  so  cosily. 

Three  in  a  bed. 
Woe  to  the  stupid  mouse, 

Prowling  about ! 
Old  mother  Pussy 

Is  on  the  lookout. 
Little  cats,  big  cats. 

All  must  b«  fed, 
In  the  sky  parlour, 

Three  in  a  bed.  .  i    . 

Mother's  a  gypsy  puss— 

Often  she  moves, 
Thinking  much  travel 

•Her  children  improves. 
High-minded  family, 

Very  well  bred  ; 
No  falling  out,  you  see  I 

Tiiree  in  a  bed. 


THE  BIRD'S  RETURN. 

"  Where  have  you  been,  little  birdie — 
Where  have  you  been  so  long  ?" 

"  Warbling  in  glee 

Far  o'er  the  sea, 
And  learning  for  you  a  new  song, 

My  sweet — • 
Learning  for  you  a  new  song." 

'•  Why  did  you  go,  little  birdie- 
Why  did  you  go  from  me  2" 

"  Winter  was  herd, 

Leafless  and  drear ; 
And  so  I  flew  over  the  sea, 

My  sweet — Z 
So  I  flew  over  the  sea. " 

••  What  did  you  see,  little  birdie — 
What  did  you  see  each  day  ?" 

"  Sunshine  and  flowers^ 
Blossoms  and  bowers. 

And  pretty  white  lambkins  at  play. 
My  sweet — 

Pretty  white  lambkins  at  play." 

"  Who  kept  you  safe,  little  birdie — • 
Who  kept  you  safe  from  all  harm  ?" 

"  The  Father  of  all. 
Of  great  and  of  small ; 

He  sheltered  me  ilftdet  His'  arm, 
My  sweet— 

Under  His  dear,  loving  nrm.". 
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BABY  ASLEEP. 

Two  little  dimpl<!d4flEnd« 

Chubby  and  warm, 
Two  little  rosy  cheeks 

Perfect  in  form  j 

Two  tiny  golden  curia 

On  her  pure  brow. 
Besting  so  daintily 

Always — is  now  . 

Two  little  heavy  eyei 

Dewy  with  sleep, 
Angels  above  them 

Vigil  will  keep. 

Jesus  will  care  for  the* 

Safe  in  His  love. 
Dream,  little  slumlierer, 

Watched  froumbovo. 

f        Julia  Thomwon 
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AFTER  ALL. 

Dancing  like  a  sunbeam. 

Darting  here  and  there, 
Hiding  'neath  the  table, 

Peepiue  round  a  chair, 
Making  merry  music 

With  her  laughter  sweot, 
And  the  roguish  patter 

Of  her  flying  feet. 
Papa  heais  the  frolic  ; 

JEtover  joins  the  fun  ; 
Who  would  think  it's  bed-time 

For  my  little  one  I 

On  a  snowy  pillow 

A  little  golden  head  ; 
A  dainty  white-robed  figure 

In  a  cradle  bed. 
Blue  eyes  softly  closing. 

Red  lips  smiling  sweet ;  • 
Quiet,  dimjpled  fingers  ; 

Quiet,  dimpled  feet, 
Listening  in  the  doorway, 

I  hear  a  sweet  voice  call ; 
*•  Mamma,  mamma,  dearie, 

I  love  you  after  all !" 

After  all,  dear  Saviour, 

When  my  closing  eyes, 
See  the  shadows  creeping 

O'er  the  evening  skies  ; 
After  all  the  straying 

Of  mv  wayward  feet ; 
After  all  my  erring. 

May  Thy  mercy  sweet 
Hear  the  trembling  accents 

From  my  lips  that  fall : 
"Jesus,  precious  Saviour, 

I  love  "rhee  after  all  I 

Mbs.  J.  B.  StTMMIS. 
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LULLABY. 

Bye,  Baby,  (18l|Kis  over,  '[ 

Bees  are  drowsy  in  the  clover ; 

Bye,  Baby,  bye. 
Now  the  sun  to  bed  is  gliding, 
All  the  pretty  flowers  are  himng ; 
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Bye,  Baby,  bye. 

Bye,  Baby,  birds  are  sleeping,       i\ 
One  by  one  the  stars  are  peeping ; 

Bye,  Baby,  bye. 
In  the  far-off  sky  the  tw  inkle, 
While  the  cows  come  tinkle,  tinkle ;  ^ 

Bye,  baby,  bye. 

Bye,  baby,  mother  holds  thee,      /<, 
Loving,  tender  care  enfolds  thee  : 

Bye,  Baby,  bye.  ..  a1 

Angels  in  thy  dreams  caress  thee,  ■>  V^ 
Through  the  darkness  guard  and  blass  thee 

Bye,  Baby,  bye. 
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AT  NIGHT. 

The  little  weary  winged  bees 

Give  up  their  honey-quen*. 
And  all  the  little  singinu;  birdbi 

Fly  home  and  go  to  rest. 

The  butterfliies  fold  up  at  last 

Their  shining,  golden  crowns  ;       ':'" 
And  daisies,  in  their  wee  white  cups, 

Sleep  on  the  dewy  downs. 

The  cattle,  with  their  tinkling  bells, 
Co-Tfie  home  across  the  wold  ; 

And  vou're  the  only  little  lamb 
That's  left  without  the  fold. 

Then  come,  my  pretty  one,  'tis  time 
Thor.,  too,  shouidst  find  thy  rest ; 

The  violet's  eyes,  as  blue  as  thine, 
Droop  on  each  dewy  breast. 

And  buttercups,  adown  the  lane, 

Are  folded  from  the  dark. 
And  they'll  be  earlier  out  than  you. 

And  hear  the  first  brown  lark. 

Then  haste,  before  the  stars  climb  up 
The  blue  walls  of  the  skies  ; 

For  sure  you  would  not  let  them  see 
Such  drooping  little  eyes. 

Fear  not  the  shadow,  for  God  keeps 
Awake  through  all  the  night ; 

To  make  our  sleep  more  sweet  and  calm. 
He  takes  away  the  light. 
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Feeps  demurely  over  dainty 
Skirts  drawn  up  to  dimpled  knees. 

Hey,  my  lady  Lily  1  whose  two  ; 

Roly-poly  feet  are  these  ? 

See  the  darling's  round-eyed  wonder — 
Does  she  really  know  they're  hers  ? 

Now  she  reaches  down  to  feel  them,  ^ 
While  new  triumph  in  her  stirs. 

Crow  your  fill,  my  little  lady  ? 

Those  are  your  own  cunning  toes. 
Round  and  soft,  and  fat  and  funny. 

And — how  many  ?    Madgie  knows  ? 

Call  them  lily-buds  to  please  hor  ? 

Madgie  says  they  are  too  pink,         4 
Say  ten  roses  and  two  posies  ! 

feather  rose-buds,  don't  you  think  ?  i 

Come,  we  toes,  lie  still ;  be  covered ; 

You've  cut  capers  quite  enough  ; 
If  you  don't,  we  11  kiss  and  put  yott     4^ 

Each  one  in  a  paper  ruff.  ' 
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BABY'S  TOES. 

v/^,  the  tiny,  curled-up  treasure. 
Just  as  cute  as  cute  can  be  1 

Con  e  and  help  me  count  them,  Madgie, 
V/hile  the  baby  bends  to  see  ; 
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THE  MOTHER'S  CRADLE  SONG. 

Sing  him  a  cradle  song, 

Tender  and  low  ;  .:^>} 

Tell  him  how  Jce^us  came 

Long,  long  ago  ;  ...fW 

Came  as  a  little  one, 

Lowly  and  mild, 
God's  own  eternal  Son,    J-    '  '         ' 

Yet  Mary's  child.  '    ' 

Long  years  may  come  and  pass. 

And  there  shall  be  ,^  ^ 

Under  the  churchyard  grass 

Slumber  for  thee  ;  ^ 

Yet  shall  thy  song  live  on  '■• 

Still  in  his  life, 
Sweeter  when  thou  art  gone 

Out  of  the  strife. 

Sorrow  will  come  with  time, 

Faith  may  grow  cold  ; 
Truth,  like  a  silver  chime. 

Calls  to  the  fold  ; 
Calls  to  the  roving  sheep 

(Gone  far  astray, ) 
"Come,  and  thy  Lord  shall  keep 

Spoilers  away." 

Say  not  the  words  are  weak, 

"Scorned  of  the  wis  a  ; 
Doth  not  the  Master  speak 

In  lowly  cuise  ? 
He  shall  thy  weakness  make 

Holy  and  strong. 
And  tny  poor  song  shall  wake 
A  sweeter  song. 

•— Sahah  Dowsnbt. 
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:   \  ,K  THE  WEE  BIT  SHOON.      wni  i; 

The  wee  bit  shoon  she  used  to  wear  T-mi  J 

They  gar  me  af ten  greet ; 

At  gloamin'  time  could  I  aince  mair  >  .  .  .  t 

But  haad  those  pink  white  feet.  .'li'^.  hs' 

But  haud  those  feet  within  my  han'g,^ 

Ai'  hear  her  ripplin'  glee, 
A  warl"  o'  houses  an'  o'  fan's,         '^  '.  'i^^' 


;.<;!*? 


Hoo  empty  wad  they  be. 

Those  tiny  palms,    could  I  but  taste,      ,     . 

Sae  aft  to  me  stretched  out,  '         " 

The  earth  wad  be  nae  mair  a  waste, 

My  heid  nae  whirl  about. 

The  curia,  hauf-erown,  that  graced  her  broo, 
The  glintin'  o'lier  een,  :  .«,',*,v  J 

The  tremblin'  o'  her  matchless  mou',   ^',;7  in 
Still  haunt  me,  though  unseen.        ''^"  ■■>•  >'•' 

Wad  death  gie  back,  for  ane  short  hour, 

The  kpfu'  that  was  mine  : 
But,  ah  !  but,  ah  !  I'd  hae  nae  power 

The  treasure  to  resign. 

^  J.  O.Rankin,  D.D. 


OUT  IN  THE  RAIN, 

A  round  little  face,  peeping  out  of  a  ehawl. 
That  was  trying  to  cover  it,    dimples   and 

all  ; 
A  fat  little  hand  pushing  sturdily  up. 
And  catching  the  drops  m  its  mite  of  a  cup  ; 
A  frolicsome  baby  that  didn't  complain. 
Though  mamma  and  he  were  out  in  the  rain. 

The  ferry-boat  jerked  itself  into  the  slip. 

And  down  came  the  shower,  a  pelt  and  a 
drip  ; 

The  pretty  young  ladies  were  mute  with  de- 
spair; 

For  the  rain  wouii  just  leave  them  with 
•'  nothing  to  wear  ;" 

While  the  dainty  young  gentlemen  stared  at 
the  skies, 

With  a  feeling  quite  mildly  expressed  by 
•  su«- prise  ; 

But  'twud  fun  to  the  baby,  and  once  and 
again 

He  laughed  his  delight  ^:li  the  beautiful 
rain. 

There  were  women  with  bundles,    and  men 

with  cigars. 
There    were  newsboys    around    with  their 

HeraMs  »ad  Stars, 
There  were  crowds  going   up,    there    were 

crowds  going  down. 
And  faster  the  deluge  poured  over  the  town; 
Umbrellas  were  useless  at  home  in  the  hall. 
And    kaby    was    fortunate,  wrapped    in  a 

■hawl; 


He  tugged  at  it  bravely,  with  struggle  and 

strain,  ^.^ , 

It  hindered  his  seeing  enough  of  the  rain.   *■'  *  , 

Oh,  baby  lyou  darling,  so  merry  and  sweet, 
I  followed  you  up  the  long  hill  of  the  street; 
I'd  nothing  to  fear,  for  my  hat  was  not  new, 
And  so  I  had  leisure  to  trifle  with  you. 
And  throw  you  my  kisses,  and  think  what  a 

joy 
Tliat  dear  little  mamma  must  find  such  a  boy; 
An  armful  to  carry,  a  weight  on  her  shoulder, 
But  day^  by  day  growing  a  tiny  bit  older  ; 
Her  pride  and  her  comfort.     She  didn't  com- 

Elain 
ey  bore  you  so  cheerily  home  in  the 
ram. 

Once  there, how  she'd  loosen  that  magical  pin 
That  had  fastened  so  precious  a  prisoner  in  ; 
And  golden  curls  tumbled,  and  cap  all  awry. 
And  rumpled  and  crumpled,  but  happy  and 

dry, 
Would  set  you  once  more  on  the  two  little 

feet. 
Restless  and  rosy,  and  cunning  and  fleet, 
And  laugh  as  you  told  her  a&;ain  and  a^ain, 
"  How  nithe  it  wath,  mamma,  out  dere  in 

de  wain." 


GOING  UP. 

Up  and  up  the  baby  goes, 

Up  to  papa's  shoulder. 
Now  she  clings  to  papa's  nose — 

Now,  becoming  bolder. 
How  she  flings  her  arms  and  crows  ! 
Do  you  think  the  darling  knows 

How  strong  the  arms  that  hold  her  ? 

Up  and  up  the  baby  goes, 

Taller,  wiser,  older  ; 
As  the  calyx  holds  the  rose, 

Childish  years  enfold  her  ; 
By  and  by  they  shall  enclose 
From  the  woman  and  the  rose  ;' 

Then,  Oh,  Father,  hold  her  I 

On  the  heights  of  womanhood. 
Hold  her,  Heavenly  Father  ; 

Lest,  forgetting  what  is  good. 
She  be  carried  rather 

Down  with  folly's  multitud<» 

Into  error's  mazy  wood 
Where  the  shadows  gather. 

Upand  up  the  baby  goes  ; 

Heavenly  Father,  give  her 
Heart  to  feel  for  other's  woes. 

Hands  of  helping  ever  ; 
Let  her  bloom,  when  life  shall  close, 
like  a  white  immortal 

By  the  crystal  river. 
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SAFE-FOLDED. 

Oh,  it  is  hard  when  o'er  the  face 

We  scarce  can  see  for  weeping, 
The  little,  loving  baby  face, 

Tha«  last,  still  shade  comes  creeping  ; 
Full  hard  to  close  the  tender  eyes, 

And  fold  the  hands  for  sleeping. 
Yet,  when  the  world  our  own  would  claim, 

It  doth  not  greatly  grieve  us  ; 
We  calmly  see,  as  days  go  by, 

Our  little  children  leave  us — 
And,  smiling,  heed  not  how  the  swifl^         * 

Soft-footed  years  bereave  us. 

Oh,  mother-hearts  !  I  count  you  rich 

Beyond  mere  earth-possessing. 
Whose  little  babies  never  grow 

Away  from  your  caressing — 
Soft-folded  in  His  tender  arms, 

Who  gives  again,  with  blessing. 

— Cakolinb  Leslih. 


BABY'S  DAY. 

The  reason  I  call  it  '*  Baby's  Day" 

Is  funny  enough  to  tell  ; 
The  first  thing  she  did  was  give    "  syrup  of 
squills" 

To  dolly  to  make  her  well  ; 
And  then  when  I  told  her  how  wrong  it  was, 

She  said,  with  a  quivering  aigh, 
"I'm  sorry  I  made  her  so  sticky,  mamma, 

But  I  couldn't  let  dolly  die.  ' 

Then  comforted  wholly  she  went  away, 

And  was  just  as  ptill  as  mouse,        ^ 
And  I  thought  to  be  sure  I  shottld  find  her 
at  once 

In  the  nursery  playing  "house  ;" 
But,  lo  !  on  the  ways  as  I  started  to  look, 

A  queer  little  piece  I  found. 
Just  like  a  centre  of  snowy  lawn 

That  the  scissors  had  scalloped  round. 

I  caied  "0,  baby  !  what  have  you  done? 

You  have  been  to  somebody's  drawer. 
And  taken  from  out  of  the  handkerchief  pile 

The  most  beautiful  one  that  yo»u  saw  ! 
And  then  the  dear  little  head  went  down 

Pathe^c  as  it  could  be, 
While  she  sobbed,  "There  was  nothing  for 
me  to  cut. 

And  I  thought  I'd  take  two  or  three  1** 

It  was  only  a  little  later  on. 

That  the  water  began  to  splash. 
And   I  jumped   and  found  she   was  rubbing 
away 

On  her  sister's  holiday  sash  ; 
But,  catching  a  look  of  utter  dismay. 

As  she  lifted  her  innocent  eyes. 
She  whispered  :     "  Don't  worry,  I'll  wasb  it 
all  clean. 

And  hang  it  up  till  it  dries." 


But  the    funny    mishap.,   of  that  wonderful 
day 

I  could  not  begin  to  relate  ;  ' "  ^'    = 

The  boxes  of  buttons  and  pins  she  spilled^' ' 

Like^a  (iherub  pursued  by  fate  ! 
And  still,  all  tiie  while,  the  dear  little  dove 

Was  flattering  'round  h«r  nest. 
And  thewonjy  thmg  I  really  could  do 

Was  to   smooth    out  her    winga    on   my 
breast.  , 

But  the  day  drifted  on  till  it  came  to  an  end. 

And  the  great  moon  rose  in  sight. 
And  the  dear  soft  lids  o'er  the  dear  soft  eyes 

Dropped  tenderly  their  good-night. 
And  I    thought,  as  I    looked  on    her    lying 
asleep,  ■> 

I  was  glad  (for  once  in  a  way),  ' 

That  my  beautiful  child  was  human  enough'*'^ 

For  a  mischievous  "  Baby  Day. " 

Mas.  L.  C.  WsiTON. 


LITTLENESS. 

"  Most  Kladly,  therefore,  will  I  rather  glory 
in  my  infirmity." 

Wearily  from  rtair  to  stair 

Slowly  climb    he  little  feet, 
Dress  awry  and  tangled  hair. 

Pouting  lips  as  berries  sweet. 

"  I'se  so  tired,  don't  'on  see  ? 

Dess  I  never  '11  det  up-stairs. 
Dranpa,  won't  'ou  tarry  me. 

So  as  I  tan  say  my  prayers  ?" 

Light  the  burden  that  I  bore, 

Nestling  softly  on  my  breast  ; 
Arms  that  hugged  me  o'er  and  o'er. 

Tiny  form  at  perfect  rest. 

An(t  the  midget  softly  said, 

"  Ain't  'ou  glad  I'se  small  ?     'Ou  see, 
Whei.  I  have  to  go  to  bed, 

'Ou  tan  always  tarry  me." 

Glad  I  clasped  the  maiden  close. 
Warm  the  beating  of  my  heart  ; 

Love,  which  every  parent  knows,  * 

Made  the  happy  tear-drops  sta.i'ti 

Ah  !  I  thought;  my  weary  feet, 

Toiling  painfully  life's  stair. 
Often  find  it  passing  sweet 

When  I  meet  my  Father  there. 

Weak  and  sinful,  poor  and  blind, 
Glad  I  stfek  His  sheltering  arm  } 

tToyful  welcome  there  I  find, 
Calni  security  from  harm. 

Whispering  prattle  faint  and  low. 

In  His  ever  t^n  ear. 
Words  whoso  meaning  I  scarce  know, 

Yet  Ho  loves  to  pause  and  hear. 
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Does  there  ever  o'er  Him  fall 

That  glad  thrill  of  holy  dee- 
Gladness  that  I  am  bo  small  .,  •;  j 

He  can  safely  carry  me  ?  ' 


Oli 


LULU'S  COMPLAI^r;!^ 

I'g  a  poot  'ittle  sorrowful  baby,     "^ 
For  B'idget  is  way  down  stairs  ; 

My  titten  has  st'ached  my  finder, 
And  dolly  won't  say  her  p'ayers. 

I  baint  seen  my  bootiful  mamma 
..  Sinoe-ever  so  Ion'  ado  ; 
An'  I  ain't  her  tunnin 'est  baby 
No  londer,  for  B'idget  says  so. 

My  ma's  got  another  new  babyj 
Dod  dived  it— he  did — yesterday. 

An'  it  kies,  it  kies,  oh,  so  defftil  !    n 
I  wis'  he  would  tate  it  away. 

I  don't  want  no  "  sweet  'ittle  eistetr  I" 
I  want  ray  dood  mamma,  I  do  ; 

I  want  her  to  tiss  me,  an'  tiss  me, 
Au'  tall  me  her  p'eoions  Lulu  t 

I  dew  my  bid  papa  will  b?in'  me  . 

A  'ittle  dood  titten  someday. 
Heine's  nurse  wid  my  mamma  s  new  baby, 

I  wis'  s'e  would  tate  it  away. 

Oh,  oh,  what  'tunnin'  red  finders  ? 

It  sees  me  yite  o'  its  eyes  ! 
I  dess  we  will  teep  it,  and  dive  it 

Some  taimy  whenever  it  kies. 

I  dess  I  will  dive  it  my  dolly 

To  play  wid  mos'  every  day  ; 
And  I  dess,  I  dess — Say,  B'idget, 

As'  Dod  not  to  tate  it  away. 

— Hesteb  a.  Bbxeih0T. 


MAMMA'S  STORY. 

••  Tell  us  a  story,  mamnn  dear," 

The  children  cried  one  day, 
"  The  rain  falls  fast.     It  is  going  to  last, 

And  we  are  all  tired  of  play. " 

Ah  1  pleading  eyes  and  winning  tones, 

How  could  they  be  denied  ? 
So  mamma  began  in  merry  strain, 

And  she  laid  her  work  aside  : 

"There  was  an  old  woman  that  lived  in    a 

shoe. 
And  of  all  ihe  children  that  ever  you  knew, 
Her's  was  the  wildest,  funniest  crew  ; 
Do  you  wonder  she  didn't  k|K>w  what  to  do  f 

'•  There  wen  Elk,  and   NeU,  and    Mary 

Belle,  , 

Laurie,  liiura,  and  Maud  I^^l^Ue, 
Sarah,  Sammy,  «nd  JoBephio^ 


Norah,  Norval,  and  Madeline, 
Lilian,  Archibald,  and  Harry, 
Christopher,  Charlie,  Pete,  and  Carrie, 
Jemmy,  Johnny,  and  Theodore, 
And  over  a  half  a  dozen, moroy 


"  And  then  such  &  terricSe^time,  'twas  said. 
She  had  in  getting  them  aU  to  bed. 
And  supper,  alas  1  was  such  a  dread, 
Especially  when  they  cried  for   bread. 
One  night  she  threatened  to  whip  tftm  all. 
And  reached  for  the  switch  upon  the  wall. 

"  My  !  how  tihe  mad-cap  urchins  flew 
In  and  out  of  the  poor  old  shoe  ; 
Over  each  other  they  madly  das!), 
The  old  lady  after  them  like  a  flash. 
Through  a  hple  in  the  worn -out  sole. 
Back  and  forth  at  each  button-hole  ; 
Out  at  the  top  and  in  at  the  toe. 
Around  and  under,  away  they  go. 

"  Finally,  wearied  out  with  fun. 
They  drop*  in  their  places  one  by  one, 
And  not  till  her  house  is  still  as  death, 
Does    the    old    woman    pause     to 
breath." 

— JuuA  M.  Daha. 
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CRADLE  SONG. 

Sleep,  baby,   sleep  !  for  the  night  draweth 

nigh  ! 
The  daylight  ij  fading  from  earth  and  from 

sky  ; 
Through  rifts  in  the  azure  the  stars  will  soon 


While  the  breeze  whispers  softly,  oh,  sleep, 
baby,  sleep. 

Sleep,  baby,  sleep  !  mother  sits  by  thy  side. 
And  rocks  thee  bo  gently,   her  joy  and  her 

pride. 
Tis  time  you  were  shutting  your  bonnie  blue 

eye. 
There's  nothing  to  fear,   darling,    sleep  and 

by-bye. 

May  ancfels  watch  o'er  thee,  through  dark 

and  through  light  ; 
God's  tender  care  keep  thee,  we  live  in  His 

sight ; 
We'll  trust  Him,   my  darling,  by  night  and 

by  day  ; 
The  hand  that  has  made  us,  will  guard  tu 

alway. 

Sleep,   baby,   sleep  1  now  the  sand-man  is 

here  ; 
He  stole  in  quite  softly,  his  purpose  is  clear; 
Through  the  ivory  ga*^-  '  )to  dr«amland  she 

goes— 
Now  rest  thee,  my  darling,  Bw«et  be  thy  ve* 

pose. 
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Sleep,  my  baby,  beside  tiie  fire, 

Sleep,  child,  sleep  ; 
Winds  are  wailing,  uigher  and  nigher, 
Waves  are  raising,  higher  and  higher, 

Sleep,  child,  sleep ; 
While  thy  father,  out  on  the  sea, 
Toils  all  night  for  thee  and  me. 
Sleep,  my  baby,  content  and  blest, 

Sleep,  child,  sleep  1 
Whether  the  heart  in  thy  mother's  breast 
Be  Ught  or  heavy— eo  best  1  so  best  1 

Sleep,  child,  sleep  ! 
While  thy  father,  out  oA  sea,' 
Toils  all  night;  for  thee  and  me. 

ANITA  AN©  HER  DOLLS. 

Family  laden, 

We,  wise  maiden — 
Knits  her  brow  in  dainty  knots  ; 

How  to  dolly 

Care  of  folly 
Occupies  her  busy  thoughts. 

"  Dollie's  wet  her 

Fest  to  get  her 
Posies,  in  the  morning  dew  ; 

Sure  to  be  sick-~ 

Cold  or  colic — 
Like  as  not  the  measles,  toa 

"  There  is  P^Bddy, 

Always  ready 
Into  awful  'fairs  to  fall  ; 

Bad  as  Rosy — 

Doodness  knows,  I 
Don't  know  how  to  manage  tall  I 

"J'ack  or  Norah's 

Telled  a  story  ! 
One  or  t'ver  ate  ma's  cake  I 

While  there's  silly, 

Greedy  Willy, 
Got  a  drsfful  stomach  ache  I 

•'Naughty  Bessie 

Tored  ner  dress  ;  she 
Wants  anuver  one,  I  s'pose  j 

I  tell  you  what 

It  tates  a  lot 
Of  work  to  teep  my  dolls  in  toBC  1" 

Look  !  she  lays  her 

Down  by  Csesar — 
What  can  be  tne  matter,  now  ? 

Blue  eyes  closing, 

Blinking,  dozing — 
Wee  white  hands  and  lily  brow — 

Cheeks  so  Araxen, 

Tresses  Qaxen, 
Footsteps,  that  a  fairy  seema — 

All  now  wander 

Over  yonder. 
In  the  happy  land  of  dreftmai 


THE  SUNDAY  BABY. 

Tou  wonderful  little  Sunday  child  ! 

H<^lf  of  your  for'.xine  scaroe  yon  know. 
Although  vou  h<*ve  blinked  and  winked  and 
smiled 

Full  twenty  and  seven  days  below. 

''The    bairn    Ihat    was    born    bn   Sabbath 
day," 

So  say  the  old  wives  over  their  glass — 
"Is  bonnv,  and  healthy,  and  wise  and  gay !" 

What  do  you  ^ink  of  that,  my  Umm  ? 

Health  and  wisdom,  p.nd  beauty  and  mirth, 
A  ad  (as  if  there    was    not   enough  f«r  a 
dower). 
Because  of  the  holy  day  of  ^our  birth, 
Abroad  you  may  walk  m  the  gloaming's 
hour. 

When  we  poor  bodies,  with  backward  look. 
Shiver  and  quiver  and  quake  with  fear 

Of  fiend  and  fairy,  tod  kelpie  and  spook. 
Never  a  thoaght  need  you  take,  my  aear — 

For  "  Sunday's  child  "    may  go  where  it 
please, 
Sunday's  child  shall  be  free  from  harm  ! 
Right  down  through  the  mountain  side  it 
sees 
The  mines  unopened  where  jewels  swarm  1 
Oh,  fortunate  baby  1  Sunday  lass  ! 
The  veins  of  gdid  throu^  the  rocks  you  11 
see; 
And  when  o'er  the  shining  sands  you  pass. 
You  can  tell    where    the  hidden  springs 
may  be. 

And  never  a  fiend  or  an  airy  sprite 
May  thwart  or  hinder  you  all  your  days, 

Whenever  it  chances,  in  mirk  midnight, 
The    lids    of  yoar   marvellous    eyes  you 
raise, 

You  may  see,  while  year  heart  is  pure  and 
true. 
The  angels  that  visit  this  lower  sphere. 
Drop  down  the  firmament,  two  and  two. 
Their   errands  of   mercy  to  work  down 
here. 

This  is  the  dower  of  a  Sunday  chikl ; 

What  do  you  think  of  it,    little   brown 
head, 
Winking  and  blinking  yt>ur  eyes  so  mild, 

Dowu  in  the  depths  of  your  snowy  bed  ? 


THE  DEAREST  BABY. 

South  and  Nflirth, 

East  and  Weat^ 
WUere  is  the  baby 

That  I  love  best  j 
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A  IitMe  papoose 

¥ndA  the  trees  ? 
A  Chinese  beauty 

Beyond  the  seas? 

An  English  child 

Among  the  mills  ? 
A  Switzer  baby 

Between  the  hills  } 

A  dark-eyed  darlini; 

In  Southern  valei'  ? 
An  Iceland  baby 

In  Northern  ^es  ? 

What  nonsense-talk 

To  speak  of  these  1 
The  dearest  baby 

Is  on  my  knees. 

— MEa.  M.  P.  B0TT3. 


THE  QUEEN  IN  HER   CARRIAGE   IS 
BIDING  BY. 

Oh,  the  queen  in  her  carriage  is  passing  by  : 
Her  cheeks  are  like  roses,  her  eyes  like  the 

sky; 
Her  wonderful  teeth  are  white  as  new  milk, 
Her  pretty  blonde  hair  is  softer  than  silk. 

She's  the  loveliest  monarch  that  ever  was 

.  seen ; 
You  ask  of  what  country  the  darling  is  queen ; 
Her  empire  extends  not  to  far  distant  parts. 
She  is  queen  of  our  household,  the  mistress 
of  hearts. 

For  secptw  she  lifts  her  soft  dimpled  bands  ; 

Her  subjects  all  hasten  to  heed  her  com- 
mands ; 

Her  smile  is  bewitching,  aad  fearful  her 
frown, 

And  all  must  obey  when  she  puts  her  foot 
down. 

May  blessings  descend  on  the  bright  little 

head. 
From  the  time  she  awakes  till  she's  safely  in 

bed  ; 
And  now  do  you  guess,  when  I  speak  of  the 

queen, 
Tis  only  our  six  months'  baby  I  mean  7 


OUR  BABY. 

*•  Dod  will  tate  tare  of  baby  dear," 

My  winsome  darhng  said. 
When  in  her  robe  of  wkite  she  knelt 

Beside  her  little  bed. 

Her  tiny  dimpled  hands  were  Clasped, 
Aa  though  she  were  in  pray€a', 

And,  oh  I  methought  a  heavenly  glow 
S«U  oa  her  golden  hair, 


A  ray,  it  raaf  be,  darted  through 

The  door  just  pushed  ajar 
By  angel  hand,  whose  radiant  face 

Like  a  bright  evening  star  < 

Looked  down  upon  my  darling  one, 

Kneeling  beside  her  bed, 
And  smiled  to  hear  the  simple  faith 

In  the  sweet  words  she  said. 
"  Dod  will  tate  tare  of  baby  dear," 

And  then  the  eyelids  drooped ; 
I  laid  her  gently  down  to  sleep, 

But  thought  the  angel  stooped 
To  kiss  good-night ;  for  the  red  lipa 

Were  parted  as  she  slept, 
And  o'er  her  face  a  holy  smile 

In  rippling  dimples  crept. 
"God  will  take  care  of  baby  dear  I" 

Ah,  yes  !  I  knew  it  well. 
E'en  when  the  shadows,  cold  and  chill. 

Upon  her  young  life  fell. 

And  yet  the  mother- heart  rebelled  1 

This  puny  hand,  I  said, 
Can  shield  her,  guide  her  in  the  nath 

Where  God  would  have  her  lea. 
I  could  not  lose  my  petted  flower, 

So  beautiful,  so  dear. 
Nor  thought  it  was  too  dark  and  chill 

For  such  sweet  blossoms  here. 
"  Dod  will  tate  tare  of  baby  dear," 

The  parched  lips  mummred  slow  ! 
And  then  the  eyelids  drooped  and  closed 

Forever,  here  below  1 

Oh,  mourning  heart,  hush  thy  sad  wail. 

She's  safe,  now,  in  His  iove  ; 
"God  win  take  of  baby  dear  " 

In  His  bright  home  above. 

— Ida  Glenwood. 


A  HINT. 

Our  Daisy  lay  down 

In  her  little  nightgown, 
And  kissed  me  again  and  again. 

On  the  forehead  and  cheek, 

On  lips  that  would  speak, 
But  found  themselves  shut,  to  their  gain. 

Then  foolish,  absurd. 

To  utter  a  word. 
I  asked  her  the  question  so  old, 

That  wife  and  that  lovet 

Ask  over  and  over, 
As  if  they  ^ere  surer  when  told. 

There  close  by  her  side, 

"  Do  you  love  me  I"  I  eried  ; 
She  lifted  her  golden-crowned,  head  } 

A  puzaOed  surprise 

Shone  in  her  gray  eyes — 
"Why,  that's  why  I  kiss  you  !"  she  said. 

— AnKA  0.   BttACKKR. 
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GOING  TO  BED. 

Our  Fannie  Angelina 

Didn't  want  to  go  to  bod — 
Her  reasons  would  you  know  7  tHen 

Let  me  tell  you  what  she  s{^id  ; 
At  eight  o'clock  precisely, 

At  the  close  of  yesterday, 
Her  mainnin  in  the  trundle-bed 

Had  tucked  her  snug  away. 
"  It  isn't  time  to  go  to  bed, 

The  clock  goes  round  too  quick  ; 
It  hurts  my  back  to  lie  in  bed 

And  almost  makes  me  sick  : 
I  want  to  show  my  uncle  Georgo 

My  pretty  birthday  rina; ; 
And  sing  him  'Jesus  loves  me,' 

For  he  likea  to  hear  me  sing  ; 
My  dollie,  Haddynewya, 

Her  yellow  dress  id  thin. 
And  she's  twitting  on  the  horse-block, 

I  forgot  to  bring  her  in  ; 
I  want  to  go  and  get  her. 

She'll  catch  a  cold  and  die  ; 
I  want  to  get  my  nankachick, 

I  guess  I've  got  to  cry. 
I  said  I'd  wait  till  papa  comes, 

I  wonder  what  he'U  think ; 
There's  something  hurts  me  in  my  threat, 

I  want  to  get  a  drink. 
I  guess  I'd  rather  get  it  in 

My  little  silver  cup — 
What  makes  me  have  to  go  to  bed 

When  you  are  staying  up  ?" 
So  Fannie  Angelina 

Was  determmed  not  to  do  it. 
Yet  she  drifted  off  to  Nod  land, 

Poor  child,  before  she  knew  it. 
The  queen  who  reigns  in  Nod  land 

Shut  her  willful  eyes  so  tight, 
They  quite  forgot  to  open 

Till  the  sun  was  shining  bright. 

■     MAMMA'S  KISSES. 
A  kiss  when  I  wake  in  the  morning, 

A  kiss  when  I  go  to  bed, 
A  kiss  when  I  burn  my  finger, 

A  kiss  wben  I  bump  my  bead. 

A  kiss  when  my  bath  is  over, 
A  kiss  when  my  bath  begins ; 


My  mamma  is  full  of  kisses, 
As  full  ns  nurse  is  of  pins. 

A  kiss  when  I  play  with  my  rattle, 
A  kiss  when  I  pall  her  hair  ; 

She  covered  me  over  with  kisses 
The  day  I  fell  from  the  stair. 

A  kiss  when  I  give  her  trouble, 
A  kiss  when  I  give  her  joy  ; 

There's  nothing  like  mamma's  kisses 
For  her  own  little  baby  boy. 

—A.  ,}^.  Fabbus. 


TILLING  A  STOIIY. 


,-.(■, 


Little  Blue-eyes  is  sleepy. 

Come  here  and  and  be  rocked  to  sleep. 
What  shall  I  tell  you,  darling  ? 

The  story  of  Little  Bo  Peep  ? 
Or  of  the  eowa  m  the  garden, 

Or  the  children  who  ?an  away  7 
If  I'm  to  be  story-teller, 

What  shall  I  tell  you,  pray  7 
••  Tell  me" — the  Bine- eyes  opened 

Like  pansies  when  they  blow, 
*'  Of  the  baby  in  the  manger, 

The  little  child-Christ,  you  know. 
I  Uke  to  hear  that  'tory 

The  best  of  all  you  tell.'* 
ApkI  my  four-year-old  nestles  closer 

As  the  twilight  shadows  fell.- 
And  I  told  my  darling  over 

The  old,  old  tale  again  : 
Of  the  baby  born  in  the  manger, 

And  the  Christ  who  died  for  men, 
Of  the  great  warm  heart  of  Jesus,     ^  / 

And  the  chiluiren  whom  he  blest,  * 
Like  the  blue-eyed  boy  who  listeiied 

As  he  lay  upon  my  breast. 
And  I  prayed  as  my  darling  slumbered. 

That  my  child  with  eyes  so  sweet, 
Might  learn  ;from  his  Saviour's  lesson 

And  sit  at  the  Master's  feet. 
Pray  Grod  he  may  never  forget  it, 

But  always  love  to  hear 
The  tender  ayd  touching  story 

That  now  he  holds  so  dear. 

— Ellem  E.  Rbxtobix 


CBEILDHOOD   AJNT>   YOUTH. 


BENNY'S   QUESTIONS. 

What  is  the  kitty  good  £<»  7 
^y  little  boy  Benny  said. 

To  catch  the  njice  in  the  pantry 
When  they  nibble  nuimma's  bl)9ad, 
To  ut  on  the  rug  in  the  sunflluBe, 
,To  pUy  with  her  little  toes. 


And  if  kitty  is  good  for  anything  else, 
It  is  more  than  mamma  knows. 

What  is  the  mooly  cow  good  for. 
Mamma  7    I'd  like  to  know. 

To  eat  green  grass  in  tke  pasture! 
Wh<?T«  tbe  meadow-lilies  grow. 
To  give  us  sweet  goldeu  batter, 
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Rich  milk  and  yellow  cream, 

And  a  great  many  more  good  present* 

Than  Benny  could  even  dream. 

What  are  the  busy  bees  good  for— 
To  sting  little  boys  ?  asked  he. 

There  is  many  a  lesson  my  boy  could  learn 

From  even  a  husy  bee. 

For  he  works  all  day  in  the  summer 

Laying  sweet  treasures  by 

For  the  long  cold  days  that  are  coming, 

When  roses  and  violets  die. 

What  is  old  Rosrer  good  for  ? 

I  am  sure  I  c  'inot  see. 

To  teach  my  Benny  how  patient 
Even  a  brute  can  be ; 
To  watch  papa's  house  at  midnight. 
When  the  lamps  are  all  out  in  the  street, 
So,  Benny,  take  care  of  good  Rover, 
And  give  him  enough  to  eat. 
What  is  my  mamma  good  for  ? 
The  little  rogue  laughing  said. 

Oh,  Benny,  my  boy,  I  answered. 
As  I  pillowed  nis  sunshiny  hea<l, 
Your  mamma  is  good  for  nothing 
If  she  cannot  teach  her  child 
To  follow  the  Infant  Saviour, 
So  loving,  tender  and  mild. 

FOUR  YEARS  OLD. 

Oh,  sun  !  so  far  up  in  the  blue  sky  ; 
Oh,  clovers  !  so  white  and  so  sweet ; 
Oh,  little  brook  !  shining  like  silver, 
And  running  so  fast  past  my  feet. 

You  don't   know  what 

happened 
Since  sunset  and  star  shine  last  night  ; 
Since    the    four-o 'clocks    closed    their 

petals 
To  wake  up  so  early  and  bright. 

Say,  what  will  vou  think  when  I  t«ll  you 
What  my  dear  mamma  whispered  to  me, 
W^hen  she    kissed  me  on    each  cheek   twice 

over  ? 
You  don't  know  what  a  man  you  may  see  ! 

Sweet  clovv      :tand  still ;  do  not  blow  so  ; 
I  shall  whisf  t  way  down  in  your  ear, 
I  was  four  '     rs  old  early  this  morning  I 
Would  you        <k  so,  to  see  me,  my  dear  ! 

Do  you  notice  .  y  pants  and  two  pockets? 
I'm  so  old,  I  must  dress  like  a  man  ? 
I  must  learn  to  read  books  and  write  letters, 
And  I  write  one  to  you  when  I  can. 

My  pretty  gold  butterflies  flying, 
Little  birds,  and  my  busy  brown  be«^ 
I  shall  never  be  too  old  to  love  yon  j     * 
And  I  hop«  that  you'll  always  love  XD0  I 

Fankt  Bbnnxdiqv. 


strange    thing    has 


red 


SUCH  FUN. 


i 


Madge  wee  woman  with  earnest  look, 
Is  head  and  ears  in  a  lairy  book  ; 
Rob  is  a  rogue  with  hair  oi  tow. 
Last  but  greatest  is  Baby  Joe. 

Fastened  down  there 

In  the  big  arm-chair. 
Stiff  and  angular,  strong  and  square. 
He  can't  get  up  and  he  can't  slide  out  ; 
Nothing  to  do  but  to  wriggle  about. 
Suck  his  thumbs  and  liis  rubber  ring. 
And  wonder  vaguely  about  hia  shoes 
(Shiny  and  small  such  as  babies  use), 
How  they  ever  came  on  his  feet. 
If  they're  made  to  look  at,  or  only  to  eat  ?     | 
Thinks  quite  strongly  of  making  a  spring 
In  the  hope  of  breaking  the  naughty  thing 
That  holas  him  a  prisoner  snug  and  tight 
In  that   tiresome    ohair  from    morning  till 
night. 

But  here  comes  Rob  with  a  funny  face, 
Baby  looks  up  and  takes  heart  of  grace  ; 
All  his  sorrows  and  griefs  are  past ; 
Here  is  something  to  do  at  last. 
He  gurgles  and  crows 
And  wrinkles  his  nose. 
With  one  little  dimple  that  comes  and  ^oes  ; 
He  stretches  an  arm  with  a  doubled-up  fist. 
Soft  and  rosy  from  elbow  to  wrist. 
For  Rob  has  been  pufflng  his    red    cheeks 

out 
Till  they  look  like  big  apples    he's  holding 

t^ere. 
Ripe  and  shining  and  smooth  and  fair; 
Baby  Joe  strikes  hard  with  his  fist  of  pink 
At  the  puckered-up  lips,  then    quicker  than 

wink 
Rob  jumps  to    his  feet  with  a  laugh  and  a 

shout, 
And  capers  and  dances  and  whirls  about. 
But  the  best  of  the  play  is,  that   when  it  is 

done 
They  can  play  it^U  over  again. 
Such  fun  ! 

Carkie  M.  Thompson. 


TROUBLES  IN  HIGH  LIFE. 

Two  miniature  mothers  at  play   on  the   fiovr 

Their  wearisome  cares  were  debating  ; 

How  Dora  and  Arabelle,  children  no  moee. 

Were  twice  as  much  trouble  as  ever  before, 

And  the  causes  each  had  her  own  cares    to 

deplore, 

Were,  really,  well  worth  my  relatinj^. 

Said  one  little  mother:  "You  really  don't 

know  ~ 

What  a  burden  my  life  is  with  Bella  I 
Her  extravagant  habits  I  hope    she'll  oat* 

grow. 


IS 
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She  buys  her  kid  gloves  by  the  dozen,  you 

know,  * 

Sits  for  oartes-de-vinte  every  fortnight  or  so, 

And  don't  do  a  thing  that  I  tc!i  ler  I" 
Those  stylish  young  ladies  (the  dollies,  you 
know), 
Had  complexions  soft,  pearly  and  waxen. 

With  amis,  neck,  and  forehead,  as  wbito  M 

the  snow. 
Golden  hair  sweeping  down  td  the  waist  an<i 

below, 
Eyes  blue  as  the  sky,  cheeks  with  youth's 

ruddy  glow — 
Of  a  beauty  pure  Grecian  and  Saxon. 

4p"  Indeed  !"  isaid   the  other,  "that's  sad  to 
be  sure  ; 
But,  ah,"  with  a  sigh,  "  no  one  guesses 
The  cares  and  anxieties  mothers  endure. 
For  though    Dora  appears    so   sedate  and 

demure,  wdii.ii 

She  spends  all  the  money  that  I  can  secure 
On    her  cloaks    and  her     bonnets    and 
dresses. " 

Then  followed  such  prattle  of  fashion  and 

style, 
I  fimiled  as  I  listened  and  wondered, 
And  I   thought,    had    I    tried  to  repeat  it 

erewhile,    ' 
How  these    fair   little    Israelites,    without 

guile. 
Would  mock  at  my  lack  of  their  knowledge, 

and  smile 
At  the  way  I  had  stumbled  and  blundered. 

And  I  thought,   too,    when  each  youthfu 
mother  had  conned 
Her  startling  and  touching  narration, 

Of  the  dolls  of  which  I  in  my  childhood  was 
fond, 

How  with  Dora   and  Arabelle  they'd  cor- 
respond. 

And  how  far  dolls  and    children    to-day  are 
beyond 
Those  we  had  in  the  last  feneration  ! 


BEFORE  AND  AFTER  SCHOOL, 

BEFORE  SCHOOL. 

"  Quarter  to  nine  I 

Boys  and  girls  do  you  hear  ?" 
'''  One  more  Duckwheat,  then — 

Be  quick,  mother  dear. 
Where  is  my  luncheon-box  ?" — 

"  Under  the  shelf, 
Just  in  the  place 

You  left  It  yourself  !" 
"  I  can't  say  my  table  !  " — 

"Oh,  find  me  my  cap  I" 
**  One  kiss  for  mamma, 

Aiul  sweet  Sis  in  her  lap." 


"  Be  good,  dear  1"—"  I'll  try."— 

"9timese's81." 
••  Take  your  mittens  I"~"  All  right  ?'- 

"  Hurry  up.  Bill ;  let'e  run." 
With  a  slam  of  the  door 

They  are  off,  girls  and  boye, 
And  the  mother  draws  breath 

In  the  lull  of  their  noise. 

AFTES  SCHOOL. 

y**  Don't  wake  up  the  baby  I 

Come  gently,  my  dear  !" 
*'  Oh,  mother,  I've  torn  ny 

New  dress,  just  look  hero  I 
"  I'm  sorry,  I  only  was 

Climbing  the  wall. " 
"  Oh,  mother,  my  map 

Was  the  nicest  of  all  I" 
"  And  Nelly,  in  spelling, 

Went  up  to  the  head  !" 
"  Oh,  say  !  can  I  go  out 

On  the  hill  with  my  sled  V 
"I've  got  such  a  toothache." — 

"  The  teachar's  unfair  I" 
"  Is  dinner  most  ready  ? 

"  I'm  just  like  a  bear  !" 
Be  patient,  worn  mother, 

They're  growing  up  fast. 
These  nursery  whirlwinds. 

Not  long  do  they  last ; 
A  still,  lonely  house  would  l)e 

Far  worse  than  noise  ; 
Reioice  and  be  glr  '  in 

Your  brave  giris  and  boys  I 

TOO  LITTLE,  EH  ? 

IVo  little  eirls  are  better  than  one, 
Two  little  boys  can  double  the  fun, 
Two  little  birds  can  make  a  fine  nest, 
Two  little  arms  can  love  mother  beat, 
Two  little  ponies  must  go  to  a  span, 
Two  little  pockets  has  my  little  man. 
Two  little  eyes  to  open  and  close. 
Two  little  ears  and  one  little  nose. 
Two  little  elbows,    dimpled  and  sweet, 
Two  little  shoes  on  two  little  feet. 
Two  httle  lips  and  one  little  chin. 
Two  little  cheeks  with  a  rose  set  in, 
Two  little  shoulders  chubby  an  d  strong. 
Two  little  legs  running  all  day  long, 
Two  little  prayers  does  my  darling  say, 
Twice  does  he  kneel  by  my  side  each  day. 
Two  little  folded  hands,  soft  and  brown. 
Two  little  eyelids  cast  meekly  down, 
And  two  little  angels  guard  him  in  bed. 
One  at  the  foot  and  one  at  the  head. 


LITTLE  MARY'S  SECRET. 

Oh,  lasks  !  sing  out  to  the  thrushes. 
And  thrushes,  sing  to  the  sky  ; 

Sing  from  your  nests  in  the  bushes, 
And  sing  wherever  you  fly  ; 
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For  I'm  Hure  that  never  another 
Such  secret  was  told  unto  you — 

I've  just  got  a  baby  brother  ! 

And  I  wiah  that  the  whole  world  knew. 

I  have  told  the  buttercups,  truly, 

And  tlie  clover  that  grows  by  the  way  ; 
And  it  pleases  me  each  time,  newly, 

When  I  think  of  it  during  the  day, 
And  I  say  to  myself  :  **  Little  Mary, 

You  ought  to  be  good  as  you  can. 
For  the  sake  of  thelaeautiful  fairy 

That  brought  you  the  wee  little  man. " 

I'm  five  years  old  in  the  summer, 

Aiul  I'm  getting  quite  large  and  tall  ; 
But  I  thought,  till  1  saw  the  newcomer, 

When  I  looked  in  the  glass,  I  was  small. 
And  I  rise  in  the  morning  q^uite  early. 

To  be  sure  that  the  baby  is  here, 
For  his  hair  is  so  soft  and  curly. 

And  his  hands  so  tiny  and  dear  1 

I  stop  in  the  midst  of  my  pleasure— 

I'm  so  happy  I  can  not  play — 
And  keep  peeping  in  at  m^  Jkreasnre, 

To  see  how  much  he  gains  in  a  day. 
But  he  doesn't  look  much  like  growing, 

Yet  I  tliink  that  he  will  in  a  year, 
And  I  wish  that  the  days  would  be  going, 

And  the  time  when  he  walks  would  be  here. 

Oh,  larks  I  sing  out  to  the  thrushes, 

And  thrushes,  sing  as  yon  soar  ; 
For  I  thiak,  when  another  spring  blushes, 

I  can  t«)ll  you  a  great  deal  more  ; 
I  shall  lock  trom  one  to  the  othet. 

And  say  :  ''Guess  who  I'm  bringing  to 
you  ?  " 
And  you'Jl  look — and  see — he's  my  brother  ! 

And  you'll  sing,  "  Ldttie  Mary  was  true." 
— Mks.  L.  0  Whiton. 


BED-TIME. 
I. 

The  children  are  going  to  bed 

In  nurseries  shaded  and  clean, 
And  many  a  bright  and  curly  head 

Is  nestling  the  white  sheets  between. 

Little  faces  all  washed  white  as  snow. 

Are  dewy  with  kisses  to-night, 
And  young  li^/s  are  murmuring  low 

Sweet    prayers — words    from  consoienccs 
white. 

Tiny  drcsies  and  jackets  and  shoes 

Lie  folded  away  till  the  mom, 
Like  the  chrysalis,  no  more  of  use 

To  the  gayly-striped  inseot  new-born. 

The  angel  of  sleep  hovers  near, 

And  curtains  the  room  with  his  wings  j 
'Phat  incense  to  angels  is  dear 

Which  from  the  Borsery  altar  Tip  springs. 
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Little  eyelids  quite  tired  with  play. 

Are  drooping  and  closing  like  flowers, 
\nd  restless  young  forms  laid  away. 
To     sleep    through    the    long     midnight 
hours. 

In  oottage  and  castle  and  hall, 

m  valley,  on  prairie,  or  hill. 
The  calm  hush  of  evening  doth  fall. 

And  life  hath  grown  suddenly  still. 

At  sunset  a  blessing  comes  down, 
And  peace  upon  all  things  is  sht  il. 

For  in  city  and  village  and  town 
Tlie  children  are  going  to  bed. 


II. 


The  children  are  going  to  bed. 

Such  bed  as  their  lives  ever  know. 
In  alley  and  attic  and  shed. 

And  cellar-ways  fetid  and  low. 
In  homes  wlfere  wrangle  and  din 

Turn  night  into  hioeous  noon, 
Where  the  voice  of  shame,   sorrow,    and  sin 

Will  break  their  light  slumbers  too  soon. 

All  tumble  and  dirty  they  lie. 

No  kiss  on  the  heav^  young  brow, 
A  tear  scarcely  dried  in  the  eye,     ,  j 

The  flush  of  a  blow  ling'ring  now. 
They  sleep  upon  pavement  or  floor. 

With  never  a  «)w  word  of  prayer. 
Or  gasp  at  the  window  or  door  ' 

For  a  breath  of  the  life-giving  air. 

Far  up  in  the  tenement  high 

They  sob  &t  the  falling  of  day, 
And  angels  bend  down  from  the  sky 

To  hear  what  the  poor  children  say. 
It  may  be  that  even  in  heaven 

Some  bright  tears  of  pity  are  shed. 
And  sins  of  the  day  all  forgiven 

When  the  children  are  going  to  bed. 

m. 

"  The  children  are  going  to  bed  !  " 

Hush  voices  speak  gentle  the  word  : 
All  muffled  the  mother's  light  tread. 

No  merry  "  Good-evening  "  is  heard, 
No  breath  stirs  the  ringlets  of  gold. 

No  dimple  the  passionate  cheek. 
No  tossing  limbs  ruffle  a  fold 

Laid  over  the  hands  folded  meek. 

Oh  !  quiet  the  cradle,  tliough  small. 
Where  the  children  are  laid  to  their  rest ; 

There  is  room  and  to  upare  for  them  all. 
In  E^arth's  warm  and  welcoming  breast, 

What  mlitter  if  castle  pr  cot 
Once  held  the  fair  image  of  snow  ? 

All  alike  are  they  now  in  their  lot, 

As  they  nestle  the  flowers  below. 
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Then  cover  them  up  from  our  »ight, 

Spread  the  freahest  green   turf  o'er  their 
head, 
Bid  them  one  more  caresning  "  good-night," 

Tha  children  are  goin^  to  bed. 
The  ciiildren  are  foMed  m  dreams, 

Bright  angels  have  sung  them  to  sleep, 
And  stars  with  their  great  solemn  beams. 

Loving  watch  o'er  their  tired  forma   ksep. 

No  waking  to  sorrow  or  gloom, 

No  hunger,  no  shame,  and  no  sin. 
Oh  I  faithful  and  loving  the*  tomb 

That  safe  from  life's  iUs  shut  them  in. 
The  sweet  name  of  Jeeus  our  Lord 

Once  more  o'er  their  pillown  be  said, 
And  praise,  that,  secure  in  Hii  Word, 

The  children  are  going  to  b*id. 


COUNTRY  CHILDREN. 

Little  fresh  violets, 

Born  in  the  wildwood ; 
Sweetly  illu  trating 

Innocent  childhood  ; 
Shy  as  the  antelope — 

Brov/n  as  a  berry — 
Free  as  the  mountain  aii:, 

Romp  ng  and  merry. 

Blue  eyes  and  hazel  eyes 

Peep  from  the  hedges, 
Shaded  by  sun-bonnets, 

Frayed  at  the  edges  ! 
Up  in  the  apple  trees. 

Careless  of  danger 
Manhood  in  embryo 

Stares  at  the  8tnai,;er. 

Out  in  the  hilly  patch, 

Seeking  the  berries — 
Under  the  orchard  trees. 

Feasting  on  cherries — 
Trampling  the  clover  blooms, 

Down  'mon^  the  grasses. 
No  voice  to  hmder  them. 

Dear  lads  and  lasses  I 

No  grim  propriety — 

No  interdiction  ; 
Free  as  the  birdlings 

From  city  restriction  ! 
Coining  the  purest  blood, 

Strength 'ning  each  muscle. 
Donning  health  armour, 

'Gainst  life's  coming  bnstle. 

Dear  little  innocents  ! 

Bom  in  the  wildwood  j 
Oh,  that  all  little  ones 

Had  such  a  childhood  ! 
Blue  skies  spread  over  them,- 

Earth's  green  beneath  them 
No  sweeter  heritage 

Could  we  bequeath  them. 


GOOD-NIGHT, 

Good-night !  the  sun  is  setting, 

"  Good-ni[^  ht  1"  the  robins  said.  ! 

And  blue-eytd  dolls  and  blue-eyed  girls 

Should  soon  he  following. 
Come  I  lay  the  Lady  Geraldine 

Among  the  pillows  white  ; 
'Tis  time  the  little  mother  kissed 

M  er  sleepy  doll  good-night. 

And  Willie,  put  the  cart  away. 

And  drive  mto  the  shed 
The  pony  and  the  mooly  cow  ; 

*Ti8  time  to  go  to  bed. 
For,  listen  !  in  the  lilac  tree 

The  robin  does  not  sing ; 
"  Good-night !"  he  ^"wig,   and  tucked   hi* 
h  ad 

Beneath  his  wearry  wing. 

Soon  all  the  world  will  go  to  rest, 

And  all  the  aky  grow  dim  ; 
God  "  giveth  His  beloved  sleep," 

So  we  may  trust  in  Him. 
The  Lord  is  in  the  Shadow, 

And  the  Itprd  is  in  the  Light, 
To  guard  His  little  one's  from  barm  ; 

Good -night,  dear  hearts,  good  night  f' 

THE  LITTLE  CAVALIER. 
He  walks  beside  his  mother, 

And  looks  up  in  her  f^e  ; 
He  wears  a  glow  of  boyish  pride 

With  such  a  royal  grace  ! 
He  proudly  waits  upon  her  ; 

Would  shield  her  without  fear — 
The  boy  who  loves  his  mother  well. 

Her  little  cavalier. 

To  see  no  tears  of  sorrow 

Upon  her  loving  cheek. 
To  gain  her  sweet,  approving  smile, 

To  hear  her  softly  speak — 
Ah  !  what  in  all  this  wide  world 

Could  be  to  him  so  de^r  ? — 
The  boy  who  loves  his  mother  well, 

Her  little  cavalier. 

Look  at  him  in  the  future  ^ 

Among  the  good,   the  trufe  ; 
All  blessings  on  the  upward  way 

His  little  feet  pursue. 
Of  robed  and  crowned  and  sceptered 

He  stands  the  royal  peer — 
The  boy  who  loves  his  mother  well. 

Her  little  cavalier. 

— Geo.  Cooper 
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THE  LITTLE  BOY'S  LAMENT. 

Oh,  why  must  I  always  be  washed  so  clean 

f   And  scrubbed  and  drenched  for  Sunday, 

When  you  know  very  well,  for  you've  always 

seen. 

That  I'm  dirty  again  on  Monday  7 
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Mv  eyes  are  filled  with  tlie  lathery  soap, 
vVhich  down  my  ears  id  dripping  ; 

And  my  smarting  eyea  I  can  scarcely  ope, 
And  my  lips  the  auds  are  aipping. 

It's  down  my  neck  and  up  my  nose. 

And  to  choke  me  you   aocm  to  be  trying  ; 

That  I'll  shut  my   mouth  you  need  iiot  aup- 
poae, 
For  now  can  I  keep  from  crying  ? 

You  rub  as  hard  as  ever  you  can, 

And  your   hands  are  hard,  to  my  sorrowr  ; 
No  woman  ahall  wash  me   when  Vm  a  man, 

And  I  wish  I  was  one  to-morrow. 


LITTLE  BOOTS. 

Not  those  I  sadly  laid  away, 
Wrth  little  stockings  soft  and  gay, 
That  sunleus,  heart-sick,  saddest  day, 

I  passed  beneath  the  rod  ; 
I  wipe  from  them  the  gathering  mould, 
I  wonder  at  their  growing  old, 
Then  think  how  long  the  streets  of  gold 

My  little  one  has  trod  1 

To-day  a  little  larger  pair 

Are  traversing  the  hall  and  stair, 

Or  somersaulting  in  the  air. 

Are  never,  never  still  : 
Down  at  the  heel  !  Out  at  the  toes  1 
Mud-covered  1  every  mother  knows 
How  "  in-and-out"  her  dear  boy  goes, 

Oft  chide  him  as  she  will. 

But  life  and  strength  and  glowing  health, 
Ck>me  through  those  little  boots  by  stealth. 
And  willing  errands,  love's  sweet  wealth 

At  bidding  bring  us  joy. 
Bear  with  the  little  boots,  1  pray  ; 
Soon  into  life  they'll  walk  away, 
And,  sitting  lone,  your  heart  will  say, 

Where  is  my  little  boy  ? 

—Mrs.  L.  R.  Janes, 


LETTING  THE  OLD  CAT  DIB. 

Not  long  ago  I  wandered  near 

A  play-ground  in  the  wood, 
And  there   heard   words  from  a  youngster's 
lips 

That  I  never  quite  understood. 

•'  Now,  let  the  old  cat  die,"  he  laughed  ; 

I  saw  him  give  a  push. 
Then  gravely  scamper  away  as  h«  spied 

My  face  peep  over  the  bush. 

But  what  he  pushed,  or  where  he  went, 

I  could  not  well  make  out, 
On  account  of  the  thicket  of  bending  boughs 

That  bordered  the  puce  about. 

"  The  little  villain  has  stoned  a  cat, 

Or  hung  it  upon  a  limb. 
And  left  it  to  die  all  alone, "I  said, 

♦•  But  I'll  pky  the  mischief  with  him." 


I  forced  my  way  between  the  boughs. 

The  poor  old  cat  to  seek, 
And  what  did  I  find  but  a  swinging  child, 

With  her  bright  hair  brushing  her  cheek. 

Her  bright  hair  floated  to  and  fro. 

Her  little  red  dress  flashed  by. 
But  the  loveliest  thing  of  all,  I  thought, 

Was  the  gleam  of  her  laughing  eye. 

Swinging  and  swaging  back  and  forth, 
With  the  rosy  light  in  her  face, 

She  seemetl  like  a  bird  and  a  flower  in  one, 
Vnd  the  forest  her  native  place. 

"Steady  !  I'll  send  j'ou  up.  my  child," 
But  sne  stopped  me  with  a  cry  : 

"Go  'way  !  go  way  !  don't  touch  me,  please, 
I'm  letting  the  old  cat  die  !" 

"You  letting  him  die  1"  I  cried,  aghast, 
"Why,  whore's  the  cat,  my  dear?" 

And  lo  I  the  laughter  that  filled  tlie  woo<la 
Was  the  thing  for  the  birds  to  hear. 

"Why,  don't  you   know,"   said   the   little 
'maid, 

The  flitting,  beautiful  elf, 
"  That  we  call  it  '  letting  the  old  cat  die,' 

When  the  swing  stops  all  of  itself  ?' 

Then  swinging  and  swinging,    and   lookinc 
back, 
With  the  merriest  look  in  her  eye. 
She  bade  me   "Good-day,"   and  I  left    liei 
alone, 
A-letting  the  old  cat  die. 

THREE  OPINIONS. 

The  great  thanksgiving  dinner 

Was  over — scant  room  to  doubt ; 
For  a  trio  of  little  faces, 

Jolly  and  fat,  peeped  out. 
Fat  quite  nigh  to  bursting, 

Jo'ly»  good  reason  why — 
Up  to  their  eyes  in  turkey, 

Brimful  of  pumpkin  pie. 

Three  s'  lucky  youngsters 

Well  might  atFord  to  pause, 
To  pity  the  turkey — martyrs 

Roasted  in  such  a  cause. 
And  Susie  had  raised  the  question— 

Jollily  late,  says  I — 
Whether  in  this  day's  honour 

Twere  just  the  turk  should  die. 

She  shook  her  brown  curls  doubtfuL 

"  I  ain't  quite  sure,"  she  said, 
"  If  even  I'd  like  for  honour 

To  be  a  turkey  dead. 
Ours  strutted  ahont  so  proudly, 

Must've  thought  he'd  be  spared. 
It  was  sort  of  mean  to  kill  him  ; 

Bob,  do  you  think,  he  cared  ?" 
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dune  a  peal  of  puzzled  laughter, 

With  the  answer,  from  Bub'a  lini  : 
"  Why  what  whs  a  turkoy  iiiaUu  for 

But  just  for  human   nips  ? 
I'm  sure  he'd  've  felt  I'ual  alighted 

Not  to  be  killed  to-day. 
For  every  well-trained  turkoy 

la  proud  to  die  thia  way." 

Spoke  Beth,  the  houaehold  baby — 

Beth   nigh  bursting  too  ; 
"  I  think  ou'th  jutht  the  queeretht, 

Funnietht  'ittle  Tim-. 
1  knowth  the  vewy        .thon, 

I  th'pothed  'bu  undwerthtood  ; 
If  it  wathn't  wight  to  kill  to  kill  him 

He  wouldn't  tathte  tho  dood. " 

Quite  charming  the  baby'a  logic  ; 

Wee  Suaan  seemed  convinced, 
And  crumpled  up  her  couacieuce 

So  tight  it  never  winced. 
Surely,  with  her,  quite  easy 

To  aee  the  reaaon  why — 
Up  to  her  eyes  in  turkey, 

Brimful'Of  pumpkin  pie. 

— Rosa  Graham. 


MY  BOY. 
A  little  roll  of  flannel  fine  ; 
A  thrill  in  mother's  heart — "  'tia  mine  ;' 
A  little  head  of  golden  hair   ; 
A  lifted  eye  to  Heaven  in  prayer  ; 
A  smile  that  ripples  to  a  laugh  ; 
A  tear  with  grief  in  ita  beh&lf  ; 
A  pushing  of  a  alender  chair  , 
A  climbing  of  the  oaken  stair  ; 
A  atride  o'er  everything  at  hand  ; 
A  horae  at  Santa  Claua  command  ; 
A  little  cart  all  painted  retl  ; 
A  train  of  cara  at  full  ateam  aped  ; 
A  pair  of  "  pants  "  that  reached  the  knee; 
A  a^rut  like  midahipman  from  sea  ; 
A  pair  of  boots  with  tops  of  red  ; 
A  Knife,  a  ball,  a  gallant  aled  ; 
A  pocket  full  of  cveiything  ; 
A  "ahooter,"  akatea,  and  yards  of  string  ; 
A  voting  fractious  '*  auch  a  bore;" 
A  holiday  rejoicing  o'er  ; 
A  atretching  down  the  pantaloon  ; 
A  swim — a  wrestling  match  at  noon  ; 
A  little  Latin  now,  and  Greek  ; 
A  letter  home  just  once  a  week. ; 
A  roaming  through  collegiate  haUs  ; 
A  summer  evening  spent  in  calls ; 
A  rapture  o'er  a  sunny  face  ; 
A  bow,  a  ring,  some  bridal  lace  ; 
A  kneeling  at  the  chancel  rail  ;  • 
A  trembling  bride,  a  bridegroom  pale  ; 
A  leap  into  the  world's  wide  aea  ; 
My  boy  was  gone — ah  me  !  ah  me  ! 

— Fbancis  A.  M.  J0BN.SOK, 


DAISY'S  NEW  PLAY. 
Our  little  Daisy  is  rosy  and  sweet, 
Neat  as  a  pin  from  her  head  to  her  feet  ; 
Her  long  waving  ringlets  are  yellow  as  gold. 
And  her  bonnie  brown  eyes  they   are  bnght 
to  l>ehold. 

All  the  day  through  it  makes  one  rejoice 
To  hear  the  soft  tones  of  her  aweet,  laughin/j 

voice  ; 
Summer  or  winter,  sunshine  or  rain, 
No  one  hears  Daisy  fret  or  complain. 

Up  stain,  and  down,  nimble  with  fun. 
Two  little  slippered  feet  scamper  and  mn, 
While  two  little  hands  as  nimble  as  they 
Make  themselves  busy  with  work  and  with 
nJay. 

Every  one's  errands  they're  rnady  to  do- 
Find  mamma's  needle :  button  her  Hhoe  ; 
Set  papa's  slippers  down  by  tho  firo ; 
Build  baby's  block-house  two  storeys  higher, 

Hold    the    long    skein    for     graudniother'a 

knitting. 
Pick  up  the  ball  that's  apt  to  go  flitting ; 
Run  for  the  letters  when  thu  bell  linga  ; 
Oh,  ahe's  the  Daisy  for  all  aorta  of  tbiuga !  , 

Once  when  it  rained,  and  l)aby  waa  cross. 
And  mother  and  nurse  were  quite  at  a  loss — 
At  their  vrits'  end,  in  fact,  I  may  say — 
Daisy  invented  a  new  sort  of  play. 

She    put  a  mop-cap  on  her    curly    young 

head. 
Grandfather's  cap,  if  the  trntli  must  bo  said. 
And    next  thing    ahe  borrowed,  don't  you 

suppose  ? 
Grandmother's  specs  to  stick  on  her  noae ! 

Somebody  lent  her  an  old  parasol, 
So  ahe  was  so  dressed  to  make  uu  a  call ; 
And  you  should  liave  seen  the  baby's  delight 
When  little  grandmother  danced  into  siglit. 

All  in  a  minute  the  cross  fit  was  over, 
And  he  was  as  gay  as  a  bee  in  the  islover. 
Laughing  and  crowing  in  such  a  wild  frolic, 
Nurse    was  afraid    it  would    give  him  the 
colic. 

Our  little  Daisy,  daintv  and  fair. 

From  her   plump   little  toes    to  her  yellow 

hair, 
Gentle  and  eood  as  she's  boiuiy  and  clever, 
Every  onejprays.  Bless  her  forever! 

Strangers  that  meet  her  out  in  tlie  ftreet, 
Whisper,  with  kisses,  Isn't  ahe  vwoot  f 
Sweet  as  a  violet,  fresh  as  a  rose, 
And  how  much  we  love  her  nobodc  kJiowi  S 
— Mbs.  M.  K.  Bhadlvv. 
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THE    OTHER    SIDE  OF     THE    MOON. 
She  turns  hor  groat  grave  eyes  toward  mine. 

While  1  stroke  iior  soft  fair's  gold  ; 
We   watch  the  mooo    through   the  window 
shine  ; 

She  is  only  six  yean  old. 
"  la  it  true,"  she    aaka  Mrith  her   guilelfss 
mien, 

And  her  voice  in  tender  tune, 
"  That  nobody  ever  yet  has  seen 

The  other  side  of  the  moon  7" 

I  smile  at  her  question,  answering    *'  Yes  :  " 

And  then,  by  a  strange  thought  stirred, 
I  murmur,  halt  in  for-     ''tineas 

That  she  listens  t«  ' '  ird  : 

"  There  are   troasu*  h  so  rich  and 

fair 

They  cannot  stay  with  ns  here, 
And  the  other  aide  of  the  moon  is  whero 

They  go  when  they  disappear  I 

"There   are   hopes  that   the  spirit  hardly 
names, 

/  \d  songs  that  it  mutely  sings  ; 
There  are  ^ood  resolves,  and  exalted  aims  ; 

There  are  longings  for  nobler  things  ; 
There  are  sounds  and  visions  that  haunt  our 
lot, 

Ere  they  vanish,  or  seem  to  die, 
And  the  other  side  of  the  moon  {why  not  ?) 

la  the  far  bourne  where  they  fly  ! 

"  We  could  guess  how  that  realm  were  pas- 
sing sweet. 

And  of  strangely  precious  worth, 
If  its  distant  reaches  enshrined  complete 

The  incompleteness  of  earth  1 
If  there  we  could  find,  IWte  a  living  dream. 

What  here  we  but  mourn  and  miss, 
Oh,  the  other  aide  of  the  moon  must  beam 

With  a  glory  unknown  in  this  !" 

"  Are  yoii  talking  of  Heaven  7"  she  whispeii 
now. 
While  she  nestles  against  my  knees. 
And  I  say,  as  I  kiss  her  white  wide  brow, 

"  You  may  call  it  so,  if  you   please 

For  whatever  that  wondrous  land  may  be, 

Siiould  we  journey  there  late  or  soon, 
P'  rhaps  we  may  look  down  from   Heaven 
and  aee — 
The  other  side  of  the  moon  1" 

— Edwakd  Faucbtt. 


pNLY  A  BOY. 
Opiy  a  boy,  with  his  noise  and  fun. 
The  veriest  mystery  under  the  sun  ; 
As  brimful  of  niisnhief  and  wit  ard  glee 
As  ever  a  human  frame  can  be. 
And  as  hard  to  manage  as — ah  1  akt,  me  t 

Tis  hard  to  tell ; 

Yet  we  love  himwelL 


Only  a  boy,  with  his  fearful  tread. 
Who  oanaot  be  driven,  but  must  Iw  led  ; 
Who  troubles  the  neighbours'  dogs  and  oats. 
And    tears  more    clothes,    and    spoils  more 

hats. 
Loses  more  tops  and  kites  and  bats, 

Than  would  stock  a  qtore 

For  a  year  or  more. 
Only  a  boy,  with  his  wild,  strange  ways 
With  his  idle  hours  on  busy  days  ;  <" 

With  his  queer  remarks  and  odd  replies^! 
Sometimes  foolish,  and  sometimes  wise  ;  '^,  i^ 
Often  brilliant  for  one  of  his  size. 

As  a  meteor  l^urled 

From  the  pleasant  world. 
Only  a  boy,  who  will  be  a  raan, 
If  nature  goes  on  with  her   first  treat  plan  ; 
If  fire  or  water,  or  some  fatal  snare. 
Conspire  not  to  rob  us  of  this  our  hair,     l 
Our  bleaaing,  our  trouble,  our  rest,  our  care. 

Our  torment,  our  Joy — 

"Only  a  boy." 


LITTLE  MISS  MEDDLESOME. 

Little  Mias  Meddlesome,  scattering  crumbs. 
Into  the  library  noisily  comas — 
Twirls  off  her  apron,  tilts  open  some  books. 
And  into  a  work-basket  rummaging  looks. 

Out  go  the  spools  spinning  over  the  floor, 
Heeuwax  and  neeule-caae  stepped  out    be>- 

fore ; 
She  tosses  the  tape-rule  and  plays  with  the 

floss. 
And  says  to  herself,     "Now   won't  mamma 

be  cross  !" 

Little  Miss  Meddlesome  climbs  to  the  slislf. 
Since  no  one  is  looking,   and,   mischievous 

elf. 
Pulls  down  the  fine  vases,  the  cuckoo  clock 

stops, 
And   sprinkles  the  carpet   with  damaging 

drops. 

She  turns  over  the  ottoman,   frightens  the 

bird. 
And  sees  that  the  chairs  in  a  medley  ar« 

stirred  ; 
Then  creeps  on  the  sofa,  and,  all  in  a  heap, 
Drops  out  of  her  frolicsome  misohief  aaleep. 

But  here  comes  the  nurte,    who  is  shaking 

her  head, 
And  frowns  at  the  Mischief  asleep  on  her 

bed  ; 
But    let's    hope    when   Miss  Meddlesome's 

slumber  is  o'er, 
She  may  wake  from  goo4  dreams  and  do  mis* 

chief  no  more> 

«-JoBi<  BsinpoN. 
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PAYING  HER  WAY. 

What  haa  ray  darling  be«n  doing  to-day, 

To  pay  I'or  her  washing  and  mending  * 
How  can  she  inanagr  to  keep  out  of  debt 

For  so  much  caressing  and  tending  ? 
How  can    I  wait  till    the    years    shall  have 
flown, 

And    the  hands   have    grown  larger  and 
stronsfer  ? 
Who  will  be  able  the  interest  to  pay 

If  the  debt  rues  many  years  longer  ? 

Dear  little  feet !  How  they  fly   to  ray  side  ! 

White  arms  my  neck  are  caresaing. 
Sweetest  of  kisses  are  laid  on  my  cheek. 

Fair  head  my  shoulder  is  pressing. 
Nothing  at  all  from  my  darling  is  due, 

From  evil  n>ay  angels  defend  her — 
The  debt  is  discharged  as  fast  as  'tis  made, 

For  love  is  a  legal  tender  ! 

— Katb  Woodlakd 


STOllMY-DAY  PARTY. 

Baby  and  I  are  invited 

To  a  fine  party,  they  say, 
I'm  sure  we  will  be  delighted 
To  go  on  this  stormy  day. 
'.'Give  my  love — I'll  come  ;  baby,  too, 
Joins  me  with  a  hearty,  'a-goo. 

"  Tia  not  very  far — just  walk  out  here,' 

Said  dancing  little  Freddy, 
•*  Have  this  easy-chair,  mamma  deal'. 
The  party  is  quite  ready. 
Mrs.  Hippo,  mamma  ;  Miss  Rose,  too, " 
I  bowed,  and  baby  said,  "a-goo," 

Freddy  did  '.m  very  funny  look, 

In  papa's  coat  and  high  hat — 
Grrace,  as  Mrs.    Hippo  and  chief  cook. 
In  Bridget's  new  calico,  sat. 
We  talked  and  chatted  as  }>«  iple  do, 
Baby  repeating  his  sweet  •'  a-goo." 

Tea  was  served  on  dainty  dishes. 

Nuts,  pop-corn,  and  bits  of  cake. 
Peppermints  and  candy  fishes, 
Were  spread  for  as  to  partake. 
We  sipped  and  ate,  enjoyed  it,  too. 
And  baby  laughed  and  said,  "  a-goo." 
A  step  was  heard  out  in  the  hall, 

Stamping  the  snow  from  the  feet 
"  Papa's  come, "  we  shouted,  and  all 
Invited  hinj  to  the  treat. 
He  gave  us  kisses,  not  a  few. 
But  best  of  all  was  baby's  "  a-goo." 

"  I'm  BO  glad,"'  the  dear  papa  said, 

"  While  storming  bo  wild  without 
We  have  sunshine  within.     Fred, 
Ask  mamma  to  play  ;  no  doubt 
We  can  join  in  the  sinking  too, 
Aud  baby  help  with  his  '  a-goo. '  " 

*• —Squid  Scotch." 


GOOD-NIGHT    AND    GOOD-MORNING. 

A  fair  little  girl 
Sat  uuuar.a  tree, 
Sewinr  as  lonu  as 
Her  eyes  oould  see ; 
She  smoothed  her  work. 
And  folded  it  right, 
And  said,  "  Dear  work,     • 
~-    Good-night,  good-night." 
Such  a  numbi^r  of  rooks 
Went  over  her  head, 
Crying,  "Caw,  ca.w," 
On  their  way  to  bed. 
She  said,  act  she  watched 
Their  curious  Sight, 
"Little  black  things, 
Good-night,  good-night." 

The  horses  neighed. 
And  the  oxen  lowed, 
And  the  sheep's  "  bleat,  bleat,' 
Carae  over  the  road  ; 
All  seeming  to  say. 
With  a  quiet  delight, 
"  Good  httle  Kirl, 
Grood-night,  good-night." 

She  did  not  say 
To  Vae  sun,  "  Good-night," 
Though  she  saw  him  there. 
Like  a  ball  of  lig'  :t ; 
For  she  knew  he  had 
God's  time  to  keep 
All  over  the  world. 
And  never  could  sleep. 

The  tall,  pink  fox-glove 
Bo^    '  his  head  : 
The  violets  courtsied 
And  went  to  bed  ; 
And  good  httlo  Lucy 
Tied  up  her  hair, 
An<1  said,  on  her  knees, 
Hev  favourite  prayer. 

And  while  on  her  pillow 
She  softly  lay, 
She  heard  nothing  more 
Till  again  it  was  day. 
And  all  things  said 
To  the  beauuful  sun, 
"Good-nioming,  good-morning  ; 
Our  work  has  beguii. " 

— LOBD   HODGHTON. 


MICE. 

They  break  the  kitchen  windows 

And  overturn  the  chairs  ; 
They  cut  the  doors  and  tables — 

Much  wicked  work  is  their*. 
Your  watch  they  often  handle, 

And  sometimr»  let  it  fall ; 
Which  fact  is  q  lite  surprising 

When  told  oi  rodents  amalL 
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They  hide  your  booka  and  papers^ 

Unlock  the  doors  and  gates  ; 
They  revel  in  the  pantry 

And  rattle  down  the  plates. 
They  fill  your  boots  with  pebblej, 

And,  to  your  great  dismay, 
A  garret  full  of  puasies 

Can't  keep  the  knaves  away. 

But  mice  don't  slam  the  ehut^^a*, 
•And  sail  your  hats  for  boats, 
And  give  away  to  beggars 

Your  pantaloons  and  coats. 
At  last,  you  muse  on  Darwin, 

And,  much  to  your  annoy. 
You  find  those  mice  develop«)d 

Into  the  youngest  boy. 


CASTLES  IN  THE  FIRE. 

Sitting  by  the  fire  light, 

In  the  twilight  gray, 
Building  airy  castles, 

Bessie,  Jack,  and  May, 
Curly  brown  and  gol  len  locks, 

Nestled  close  together, 
Heeding  not  the  wailing  winds 

Of  November  we?«ther. 

Seeing  in  the  wood-fire 

Many  visions  rare  ; 
Tracing  in  their  fancic  k. 

The  future  gay  and  fair. 
Well  it  is  each  dreamer 

Sees  not  down  the  years 
All  his  cares  and  sorrows. 

All  his  toils  and  tears. 

"  Look  !  I  see  a  war-horse, 

IVancing,  inky  black. 
Don't,  you  see  .ne  charging 

Fiercely  on  his  bock  ? 
New,  a^ain,  I'm  bowing 

To  the  loud  '  Hurrah  1 ' 
I've  come  back  victorious — 

A  hero  from  the  war. 

"  See  the  haughty  lady, 

Turning  cola  away 
From  the  throng  of  i»<t'Jors, 

Who  ail  vainly  pray, 
Oh,  she  will  not  listen, 

Noble  though  they  be. 
She's  waiting  for  her  sailor. 

Sailing  o'er  the  sea." 

Now  it  is  sweet  May's  turn, 

Peering  in  the  blaise. 
What  can  see  dear  blue  eyes, 

Of  the  future  days  ? 
**  I  can  see  a  little  urn, 

"Neath  a  willow-tree, 
In  a  churchyard,  all  alono. 

That  I  think '«  for  me." 


Boyish  peals  of  laughter. 

Ring  oat  clear  and  free, 
*•  Yas,  I  see  the  little  nm, 

It's  to  make  the  tea. 
Ill  come  back  from  battle, 

Bessie  from  the  sea, 
Dearest  May  shall  sit  at  home, 

Ajid  brew  us  cupp  of  tea. " 

E.  V.  C. 


EUNIsING  AWAY  FROM  MAMMA. 

Running  .»way  from  mnmma. 

Bareheaded  up  the  street, 
Kicking  the  dusk  into  yellow  smoke 

With  little  roguish  feet, 
I'ossing  it  over  his  clean  white  dress 

Into  nis  stocking  heels, 
Checking  the  little  wooden  horse 

That  trundles  along  oi.  wheels. 

Dreaming  away  with  mild  blue  eyes. 

And  speculating  why 
God  don  t  give  him  the  golden  ball 

That  dr<^8  iu  the  quivering  sky — 
What  is  the  use  of  that  pretty  pink  cloud 

Sailing  Mvay  on  high, 
If  he  didn't  have  a  ride  on  it  ? 

And  it's  no  use  to  try  1 

If  that  woman  ^w  with  glasses  on,    ■ 

If  this  house  is  papa's  ; 
Why  that  nice  red  cow  won't  talk  to  him, 

Leaning^acroBS  the  bars. 
Into  the  neighbours'  gates  and  doors, 

Under  their  cherry  trees. 
Into  mischief  and  out  again 

Wherever  li^    iiay  please. 

Wandering  at  last  to  Ihe  old  churtdi  stctpt 

Little  horse  and  all,  * 

Climbing  up  labouriously — 

(Too  bad  if  he  sk^ould  *aU  !) 
Pushing  in  with  dimple«^  hands 

The  great  doors  strong  and  tall, 
Letting  the  warm  sw  jet  summer  light 

Glide  down  the  shadowed  wall. 

Standing  still  in  the  solemn  hush 

Of  the  channel,  nave  and  dome, 
Thinking  it  is  prettier 

Thau  the  sitting  r<-^m  at  home. 
Not  a  bit  afraid — ah !  no,  indeed, 

Of  the  shadows  vast  and  dim. 
Quite  at  home  and  sure  it  was  mad« 

All  on  purpose  for  him. 

The  old,  old  story  comes  up  to  me, 

Written  so  long  ago. 
About  the  heavenly  temple 

Where  you  and  I  must  go. ' 
The  beautiful  v.'siting  temple  * 

That  ha£  no  room  for  sin — 
Something  abonta  little  child 

And  the  way  of  entering  in. 
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WHAT'S  A  BOY  LIKE  ? 

Like  a  wasp,  like  a  sprite, 

Like  a  goose,  like  an  eel. 
Like  a  top,  like  a  kite, 

Like  an  owl,  like  a  wheel, 
Like  the  wind,  like  a  snail, 

Like  a  knife,  like  a  crow,|^ 
Like  a  thorn,  like  a  flail, 

Like  a  hawk,  like  a  doc. 

Like  the  sea,  like  a  weed. 

Like  a  watch,*  like  the  aun, 
Like  a  cloud,  like  a  seed, '  • 

Like  a  book,  like  a  gun, 
Like  a  smile,  like  a  tree, 

Like  a  lamb,  Jike  the  moon. 
Like  a  bud,  like  a  bee. 

Like  a  burr,  like  a  tune. 

Like  a  colt,  like  a  whip,  ^ 

Like  a  mouse,  like  a  mill. 
Like  a  bell,  like  a  ship. 

Like  a  jay,  like  a  rill. 
Like  a  shower,  like  a  cat, 

Like  a  frog,  like  a  toy, 
Like  a  ball,  like  a  bat, 

Most  of  all — like  ■»  boy. 

— Geobge  Coopsr. 


SWINGING  ON  A  BIRCH  TREE. 

Swinging  on  a  birch  tree 

To  a  sleepy  tune, 
Hummed  by  all  the  breezes 

In  the  month  of  June  1 
Little  leaves  a-flutter 

Sound  like  dancing  drops 
Of  a  brook  on  pebbles — 

Song  that  never  stops. 

Up  and  down  we  see-saw ; 

Up  into  the  sky  ; 
How  it  opens  on  us. 

Like  a  wide  blue  eye  1 
You  and  I  ate  sailors 

Rocking  on  a  mast ; 
And  the  world's  our  vessel  ; 

Ho  1  she  sails  so  fast  1 
Blue,  blue  sea  around  us  ; 

Not  a  ship  in  sight ; 
They  will  hang  out  lanterns 

When  they  pass  to-night. 
We  with  ours  will  follow 

Through  the  midnight  deep  ; 
Not  a  thought  of  danger. 

Though  tli8  crew's  asleep. 

Oh,  how  still  the  air  is  I 

"There  an  oriole  flew  ; 
What  a  jolly  whistle  ! 

He's  a  sailor,  too. 
Yonder  is  his  hammock 

In  the  elm-top  high  ; 
One  more  ballad,  messmate  1 

Sing  it  as  you  fly  i 


Up  and  down  we  sea-saw  ; 

Down  into  the  grass. 
Scented  fern  and  rdse-buds. 

All  a  woven  mass. 
That's  the  sort  of  carpet 

Fitted  for  our  feet ; 
Tapestry  nor  velvet 

La  so  rich  and  neat. 

Swinging  on  a  birch  treee  I 

This  is  summer  joy^ 
Fun  for  all  vacation —  • 

Do  you  think  so,  boy  ? 
Up  and  down  to  see-saw, 

Merry  and  at  ease. 
Careless  as  a  brook  is, 

Idle  as  the  breeze. 

— Lucy  Labcom. 


CHESTNUTS. 

Down  in  the  orchard,  all  the  day. 
The  apples  ripened  and  dropped  awav  ; 
Tawny,  and  yellow,  and  red  they  fell. 
Filling  the  air  with  a  spicy  smell. 

There  were  purple  grapes  on  the  alders  low. 
But  the  jays  had  gathered  them  long  ago  ; 
And  the  merry  children  had  plundered  well, 
Hedge,  and  thicket,  and  hazel  dell. 

f^ut  the  sturdy  chestnuts  over  the  hill 
Guarded  their  prickly  caskets  still, 
And  laughed  in  scorn  at  the  wind  and  rain, 
Beating  their  hurley  limbs  in  vain. 

'*  Hush  !  "  said  the  frost.      "If  you'll  hold 

your  breath 
Till  hill  and  valley  are  still  as  death 
I  will  whisper  a  spell  that  shall  open  wide 
The    caskets    green    where    the    treasures 

hide." 

The  rain  sank  down  and  the  wind  was  still. 
And  the  world  was  wrapped  in  the  moon- 
light chill  ; 

And  a  faint  white  mist,  like  a  ghost,  was  seen 
Creeping  over  the  valley  green. 

Over  the  roofs  of  the  sleeping  town, 
Over  the  hillsides,  bare  and  brown  ; 
Field,  and  meadow,  and  wood  were  crossed 
By  the  shining  trail  of  the  silver  frost. 

Close  at  the  door  of  each  guarded  cell 
He  breathed  the  words  of  his  wonaerful  spell. 
And  the  bristlins  lancos  turned  aside 
And  every  portal  Aaw  open  wide. 

Up  sprang  the  wind  with  a  loud  "  Ho  !    hoi' 
And  scattered  the  treasures  to  and  fro  ; 
And  the  children  shonted,    "  Come  away  ! 
There  is  sport  in  the  chestnut  woods  to-day." 
—Emily  Huntington  MiLLtK. 
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PATCHWORK. 

Little  Miss  Margery  lits  and  sews, 

Painfully  creaking  her  needle  goes. 

As  the  moiat  little  tingers  push  it  through. 

Such  a  long  stint  she  has  got  to  do  I 

"  What  is  the  good,"  she  says  with  a  sigh, 

"  Of  making  more  quilts  to  just  lay  by  ? 

*'  Up  in  the  press  lies  row  oti  row  ; 
Who  are  t}iey  for  ?  I  should  like  to  know. 
"You'll    be    glad    some    day,'    says     Aunt 

Pauline, 
'That  you  made  so  mnny."    What  can   she 

mean  ? 
Pretty  white  spreads,  I  think,  look  best  ; 
And,  any>vay,  little  girls  want  some  rest." 

The  small  brass  thimble  gleefully  rolled 
(Margerj'  likes  to  play  'tis  gold). 
Scissors  and  spool  with  a  clatter  fell ; 
Solemn  old  clock,  now  don't  you  tell  I 
Over  the  aiU  see  Margery  lean, 
Heedless  of  patchwork  and  Aunt  Pauline. 

Clover-heads  with  their  horns  of  honey, 
Daisies  with  gold  and  silver  money, 

j  Strings  of  strawberries  yet  to  be, 
YeUow  butterflies  gay  and  free, 

[Sun  and  wind  and  a  chance  to  play, 

[All  these  scarcely  a  rod  away. 

tShe  knows  she  could  find  a  four-leafed  clover 
Before  she  had  hunted  the  field  half  over  ; 
And,  oh  !  by  the  way  that  sparrow  flew, 

I  She  mnst  have' a  nest  there,  certain  true  ! 
Only  a  thin  white  wall  between  ! 

[When  suddenly  in  walked  Aunt  Pauline. 

I  The  high-backed  chairs  grew  straighter  still, 
[The  clock  began  to  tick  with  a  wil^ 
lEven  the  foolish  half- moon  face 

Checked  itself  in  a  broad  grimace, 
I  While   a   vagrant    bee   who    was   buzzing 
through 

)ut  of  the  window  quickly  flew. 

ruilty  Margery,  quite  aghast, 
5traieht«ns  up  and  sews  very  fast. 
3ut  ^1  in  vain,  however  she  tries. 
To  cheat  for  a  moment  those  keen  eyes 
[Jnder  their  spectacles  looking  through 
3ody  and  soul — and  patchwork,  too. 

[What's  the  matter, "  she  asks,  "to-day? 
[ou  want  to  go  out  in  the  field  and  play  ? 
T  I  were  so  silly  T  Wouldn't  have  told — 
k  great,  big  girl  nearly  twelve  years  old. 
et  me  see  jrour  work.     Well,  I  do  declare, 
twould  disgraoea  baby,  Margery  Ware  I 

[t  must  all  come  out.     Here,    take   this 
pin; 

beside  me,  while  you  begin. 
Imember,  you  must  not  leave  your  seat 
Vtil  it  is  done  all  tnKjBad  neat. 


You'll  be  thankful  yet  that  you  learned  to 

sew," 
With  a  glance  at  Margery's  face  of  woe. 

"  When  I  was  a  girl,"  says  Aunt  Pauline, 
"  An  idle  minute  was  seldom  seen  ; 
You  ve  no  idea  of  the  pains  we'd  take, 
Our  beautiful  patchwork  squares  to  make. 
For  prints  were  precious,   and  thread  was 

higb, 
And  little  enough  could  our  parents  buy. 

•'  Ydu  could  sew  if  you  only  tried  ; 
What  in  the  world  do  you  see  outside  ? 
Grass  wants  cutting  ;  the  corn  looks  dry  ? 
Signs  of  rain,  I  think,  in  the  sky. 
Carefully,  child,  don't  hurry  so. 
Set  your  stitches  exact  and  slow." 

Margery  swings  her  restless  feet. 
Clover  blossoms  do  smell  so  sweet  ; 
Smooth  little  finger-tips  grow  rough, 
Won't  she  ever  have  done  enough  ? 
Well,  she  must  bear  it  while  she's  small  ; 
Grown-up  folks  needn't  sew  at  all. 

—Lucy  D.  Wigoin. 


LITTLE  BOY  BLUE. 

Under  the  hay-stack  little  Boy  Blue 
Sleeps  with  his  head  on  his  arm. 

While  voices  of  men  and  voices  of  maids 
Are  calling  him  over  the  farm. 

Sheep  in  the  meadows  are  running  wild. 
Where  poisonous  herbage  grows, 

Leaving  white  tufts  of  downy  fleece 
On  the  thorns  of  the  sweet  wild  rose. 

Out  in  the  fields  where  the  silken  corn       '"^■' 
Its  plumed  head  nods  and  bows. 

Where  golden  pumpkins  ripen  below, 
Trample  the  white-faced  cows. 

But  no  loud  blast  on  the  shining  horn 

Calls  back  the  straying  sheep, 
And  the  cows  may  wander  in  hay  or  com 

While  their  keeper  lies  asleep.  • 

His  roguish  eyes  are  tightly  shut, 

His  dimples  are  all  at  rest  ; 
The  chubby  hand,  tucked  under  his  head. 

By  one  rosy  cheek  is  pressed. 

Waken  him  ?    No.     Let  down  the  ban 

And  gather  the  truant  sheep. 
Open  the  bam^'ard  and  drive  in  the  cows, 

But  let  the  httle  boy  sleep. 

For  year  after  year  we  can  shear  the  fleece 

And  com  can  always  be  sown  ; 
But  the  sleep  that  visits  little  Boy  Blue 

Will  not  come  when  the  years  have  flown. 
— Abbt  Saoe  KicHAaiisojf. 
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"THAT  LITTLE  HAT." 

I  find  it  in  the  garden  path, 

Its  little  crown  half  luU 
Of  white  flowers  ;  where 'a  the  rogue 

Who  dared  my  roses  pull  ? 
I  find  it  on  the  roadside  tliere, 

The  flowers  tossed  awav, 
And  in  the  crown,  packed  carefully, 

A  load  of  stones  and  clay. 
I  find  it  in  the  daisied  fields 

Or  hidden  in  the  clover, 
Inspected  by  the  wandering  bees, 

And  crawled  by  insects  over, 
I  find  it  on  the  old  barn  floor, 

Or  in  the  manger  resting. 
Or  swinging  from  the  beams  above, 

Where  cooing  doves  are  nesting. 

I  find  it  'neath  my  busy  feet 

Upon  the  kitchen  floor, 
Or  lying  midway  up  the  stairs, 

Or  by  my  chamber  door. 
I  find  it  in,  I  find  it  out, 

'Neath  table,  lounge,  or  chair, 
The  little  shabby,  brimless      i  ug, 

I  find  it  everywhere 

But  on  the  curly,  golden  pate 

For  which  alone  twas  meant, 
That  little  restless,  sunny  head, 

On  mischief  always  bent. 
Oh  1  baby  boy,  this  problem  solve, 

And  tell  me,  darling,  whether 
Your  roguish  pate  and  this  old  hat 

W^ere  ever  seen  together  ? 

— Mart  D.  Brinb. 


WHERE'S  MY  BABY? 

Where's  my  baby?     Where's  my  baby? 

But  a  little  while  ago. 
In  my  arms  I  held  one  fondly. 

And  a  robe  of  lengthened  flow 
Covered  little  knees  so  dimpled. 

And  each  pink  and  chubby  tool 

Where's  my  baby  ?    I  remember 

Now  about  the  shoes  so  red. 
Peeping  from  his  shortened  dresses, 

AJad  the  bright  curls  on  his  head} 
Of  the  little  teeth  so  pearly. 

And  the  first  sweet  words  he  said, 

Where's  my  baby?     Ask  that  urchin. 
Let  ne  hear  what  he  will  say ; 

•'Where's  your  baby,  ma?"  he  questioned, 
With  a  ro^^  aish  look  and  way ; 

"Guess  he's  grown  to  be  a  boy,  now, 
Big  enough  to  work  and  play. " 

Where's  my  baby  ?  Where's  ray  baby  ? 

Ah  !  the  years  fly  on  apace  I 
Yesterday,  I  held  and  kissed  it, 

In  its  loveliness  and  grace  ; 
Bolt  to-morrow  sturdy  manhood 

Takes  the  lit^ic  baby's  place. 


SHADOWS  ON  THE  WALL. 

Little  Bessie  wakes  at  midnight. 

And  upon  the  nursery  wall. 
Sees  she  Dy  the  flickering  firelight 

Shadows  dancing  grim  and  talL 

Now  they  rise  and  now  they  beckon. 
Nearer  still  they  seem  to  come, 

Bessie's  blue  eyes  gaze  wide  open. 
And  her  lips  are  stricken  dumb. 

Bessie  thinks  they  are  "  the  witches,' 

"  Mary  said  they'd  take  away 
^il  the  naughty  little  children. 

And  I've  not  been  good  to-day. 

"  Once  I  did  not  mind  my  mother, 

And  I  broke  the  china  cup," 
So  the  little  tender  conscience 

All  the  patt  day's  sins  sums  up. 

Still  the  dancing  shadows  waken 
Childhood's  grief  and  childhood's  fear, 

And  there  sink  into  the  pillow 
Many  a  sob  and  many  a  tear 

Till  the  mother,  sleeping  lightly, 

Just  within  the  open  door. 
Wakes  and  listens  for  a  moment ; 

Hastens  barefoot  o'er  the  floor  } 

Folds  the  little  weeping  maiden 

Close  within  her  loving  arms ; 
And  upon  that  tender  bosom 

Bessie  sobs  out  her  alarms. 

Then  the  mother,  softly  smiling. 
Whispers,   "All  your  witches  tall. 

Oh,  my  foolish  little  Bessie, 
Are  but  shadows  on  the  wall  ! 

"See,   the  tall  ones  are  the  andirons  ; 

That  the  wardrobe  ;  this  the  chair  ; 
And  the  shawl   upon  the  sofa 

Makes  the  face  with  flowing  hair. 
"  Has  my  darling  then  forgotten. 

When  she  said  her  evening  prayer, 
How  she  prayed  that  God's  good  angels 

Still  might  have  her  in  their  care  ? 
"  Sure  she  knows  that  the  Good  Shepherd  < 

Guards  his  flock  by  day  and  night, 
And  the  lambs  are  folded  safely, 

In  the  dark  as  in  the  light. " 

Soon  upon  her  mother's  bosooi 

Little  Bessie  falls  asleep. 
Murmuring,  as  she  clings  the  closer, 

"  Pray  tne  Lord  my  soul  to  keep." 

And  the  mother  softly  kissing 

The.  wet  eyelids  and  the  hair, 
Tossed  back  from  the  snowy  forehead. 

Clasps  her  close  in  voiceless  prayer. 

Tha*  the  love  which  gave  her  darling 
:    Still  may  keep  till  dawns  the  day 
When  earth's  hauntiflii  fears  are  over, 
-    And  the  shadows  We  away. 
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A  WEE  PHILOSOPHER. 

As  down  the  path,  one  Sabbath-morn, 

I  walked  at  rapid  rate, 
There  stepped  l)e8ide  uie  hurriedly, 

Lest  she,  too,  should  be  late, 
From  tip  to  toe  as  sweet  a  maid 
As  careful  mother  e'er  arrayed 

For  church,  on  Sunday  morning. 

A  little  space  she  trotted  on 

Demurely  at  my  side — 
A  proper  maid  for  Sabbath  mom^ 

When  suddenly  she  spied 
A  luscious  tempter  in  her  path  : 
I  heard  a  jolly  crow  and  laugh  ; 

••Just  ripe  for  Sunday  morning  I"' 

A  clump  of  whortleberries,  green 

Save  jusi  a  few  in  sight,     . 
Whifch,  smarter  than  their  neighbours,  had 

Turned  black  within  the  night  : 
These  bobbed  their  heads,  as  if  to  say, 
••  We'll  wager  that  you've  come  this  way 

To  pick  us,  Sunday  morning  !" 

I  Too  tempting  was  the  prospect  for 

So  wee  a  maid  to  slight  ; 
Quick  plunged  she  'mid  the  vines,  then  rose 

Uproarious  with  delight — 
'  So  merry  that  she  heeded  not. 
So  happy  that  she  quite  forgot 
That  it  was  Sunday  morning. 

I  A-sudden  paused  she,  vuid  her  voice 

Took  quite  gk  sober  trill  ; 
I A  penitent  in  word  at  least, 

She  softly  spoke — though  still 
I  She  clutched  the  berry-branches  tight, 
{"I  don'i  suppose  it  was  just  right 
To  pick  them  Sunday  morning  I  " 
Jo  very  loth  was  she  to  yield 
The  luscious  prize  at  stake, 
This  little  maid  was  tempted  sore 

A  compromise  to  make  ; 
Lnd  curious,  silent  listener,  I, 
lext  moment  heard  th'  exultant  cry  : 
'•  111  eat  them  Monday  morning  ! 

I"  Perhaps  that  won't  so  wicked  be  " — 

And  carefully  she  stowed 
Ler  booty  in  a  hiding-place. 

Then  hurried  down  the  road, 
?oom  tip  to  toe  as  sweet  a  maid 
ruthless  tempter  e'er  waylaid 

Bound  church-ward  Sunday  morning  1 

~iat  she  could  keep  her  compromiser 

I  doubted  very  much  ; 
let,  truly,  never  all  that  day 

Did  she  the  berries  touch, 
ftut,  bright  and  early,  once  again 
j  saw  her  iripping  down  the  luie, 

To  eat  them,  Monday  morning. 

— R<»A  Graham. 


OUR  CHARLIE. 

There's  a  hurry  of  half-clipped  words 

Flung  out  01  the  baby  mouth  ; 
A  kiss  like  the  rustle  of  birds, 

And  a   breath  like  the  wind  from  the 
south. 
There  are  chubby  arms  clapping  me  tight 

In  the  warmth  of  a  childish  caress. 
There  are  questioning  glances  bright 

And  a  little  hand  pulling  my  dress. 

Then,  a  leap  out  of  babyhood's  door, 

A  clieerily  ringing  voice, 
A  bounding  step  on  the  floor, 

A  boyish  bustle  and  noise  ; 
Lo,  the  inches  are  growing  tall 

On  the  head  wit^  its  bright  curls  shorn  ! 
There's  a  slate  ana  a  book  and  a  ball. 

Cut  fingers,  and  looks  forlorn. 

A  lengthening  down  of  his  clothes,  ^  '' 

A  fumbling  after  his  wits, 
A  freckle  or  two  on  his  nose,  , , 

A  collar  that  never  fits, 
A  voice  that  is  cracked  and  hoarse, 

A  trouble  w\th  hands  and  feet, 
A  laugh  grown  a  trifle  coarse. 

And  a  muckle  bit  o'  conceit. 

A  voice  that  is  merry  and  strong, 

The  curl  of  a  dark  moustache. 
The  ring  of  a  college  song, 

A  tale  of  adventures  rash  ; 
A  sign  on  an  office  door,  , 

A  story  the  poets  sing, 
A  few  whispered  words  said  o'er, 

A  sigh  and  a  profi°ered  ring  ; 

An  army  marching  aWay, 

The  touch  of  a  parting  hand. 
The  dawn  of  a  battle  day, 

A  grave  in  a  southern  land  | 
A  few  swift  tears  to  fall, 

A  uniform  faded  and  torn, 
A  picture  to  hang  on  the  wall, 

&  presence  forever  gone ! 

THE  YELLOW  COTTAGE. 

'Mid  fields  with  useless  daisies  white. 

Between  a  river  and  a  wood. 
With  not  another  house  in  eight, 

The  low-roofed  yellow  cottage  stood. 
Where  I, 
Long  years  ago,  a  little  maid, 
Through  all  life's  rosy  morning  played. 

No  other  child  the  region  knew  ; 

My  only  playmate  was  myself, 
And  all  our  books  a  treasured  few, 

Wera  gathered  on  a  single  shelf  ! 
But,  oh  I 
Not  wealth  a  king  might  prize  could  be 
What  thoiie  old  volumes  were  to  me  I 
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On  winter's  night  beside  the  Are 

In  summer  sitting  in  the  door, 
/I  turned  with  love  that  did  not  tire, 

Their  well-  ivorn  pages  o'er  and  o'er  ; 
In  me, 
Though  sadly  fallen,  it  is  true. 
Their  heroines  all  lived  anew  I 
One  day,  about  my  neck  a  ru£f 

Of  elder  flowers  with  fragrant  breatH, 
I  was,  with  conscious  pride  enough 

To  suit  the  part,  Elizabeth  ; 
The  next, 
Ensnared  my  many  vily  plots, 
I  sighed, 'the  hapless  Queen  of  Scots  I 
Where  darting  swallows  used  to  flit 

Close  to  me,  on  some  jutting  rocks, 
Above  the  river,  I  would  sit 

For  hours,  and  wreath  my  yellow  locka, 
And  trill 
A  child's  shrill  song,  and,  singing,  play 
It  was  a  siren's  watching  lay. 

On  Sundays,  underneath  the  tree 
That  overhung  the  orchard  wall. 
While  watching,  one  by  one,  to  see 
^The  ripe  sweet  apples  fall, , . 

I  tried 
My  very  best  to  make  believe 
I  was  in  Eden  and  was  Eve  !  r 

Oh,  golden  hours  ;  when  I,  to-day, 
Would  make  a  truce  with  care. 
No  more  of  queens,  in  bright  array, 
J  dream,  or  sirens  fair  ; 
In  thought. 
I  am  again  the  little  maid 
Who  round  the  yellow  cottage  played. 

Marion  Douol/.s. 
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TWO  SCHOOL-BOYS. 

Two  school-boys  on  their  way  to  school 

I  day  by  day  was  meeting ; 
Yet  though  I  met  them  day  by  day. 
We  each  and  all  pursued  our  way. 

Nor  exchanged  a  friendly  greeting. 

At  last  I  got  to  nod  and  smile. 

To  smile  they,  too,  were  willing  ;i 
And  then  I  used  to  stop  and  stand, 
And  often  shake  them  by  the  hand. 
And  sometimes  tip  a  shilling  ; 

Till  it  became  a  daily  treat 

To  taeet  these  morning  scholars  ; 
I  loved  to  see  their  merry  looks, 
Though    schoolward    bound,    with    bag 
books, 
Bright  cheeks,  and  shining  collars. 

Soon  came  the  summer  holidays. 
And  when  they  were  half  over, 

I  took  a  trip  to  Germany, 

And  three  months  passed  away  ere  I 
Becrossed  the  straits  of  Dover. 
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Arain  I  took  that  old,  old  walk— 
What  time  the  leaves  were  yellow, 

The  autumn  day  was  v  ivy  still — 

Just  at  the  bottom  of  the  hill 
I  met  one  little  fellow. 

He  hailed  me  with  a  joyful  cry 

Of  joyfuUest  delectation  : 
I  laughed  to  see  him  laughing  so. 
••But  Where's  our  friend  ?"    "  What  !  don't 
you  know  ? 

He  died  in  the  vacation. " 

How  was  it  that  I  turned  aside. 

With  rough,  abruptest  bearing? 
No  matter  ;  on  the  instant  I  a'  i- 

Turned  ofl',  nor  even  said,  "  Good  bye,  ^' 
And  left  the  youngster  staring.  ,)^ 
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THE  MORNING  SONG. 

Sin^,  little  daughter,  sing ; 

Sing  me  your  morning  song. 
Thanking  our  Father  for  His  love 

And  care  the  whole  night  long. 

Sing  out  with  cheerful  heart. 
Sing  out  with  cheerful  voice ; 

The  tones  of  gratitude  to  God 
Will  make  my  heart  rejoice. 

Thank  Him  for  parents  dear. 
Thy  father  and  thy  mother  ; 

Thank  Him  for  little  sister  Bess, 
Thank  Him  for  little  brother. 

Thank  Him  for  pleasant  home, 
Thank  Him  for  many  a  friend, 

Pot  mercies  which  we  cannot  count. 
For  mercies  without  end. 

Thank  Him  for  health  and  strength, 
Thank  Him  for  clothes  and  food, 

Thank  Him  for  light  and  the  fresh  air. 
Thank  Him  for  e'very  good. 

Thank  Him  for  pleasant  days. 
For  sunshine  and  for  showers, 

For  the  green  grass  and  lofty  trees; 
And  for  the  fair  wild  flowers. 

Thank  Him,  oh,  most  of  all, 
1^,^  For  His  most  Holy  Word, 
iWherein  we  read  the  wondrous  love 
Of  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord. 

Thank  Him  that  Christ  has  died 

Th-it  we  might  die  to  sin  ; 
Thank  Him  t^  Christ  has  risen  again. 

That  W8  His  heaven  may  win. 

Sing,  little  daughter,  sing  ; 

Sing  forth  with  heart  and  voice. 
Thanking  the  Lord  for  all  His  gifts  ; 

Hejoice,  my  child,  rejoice. 
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THE  BOY  I  LOVa 

My  boy,  do  you  know  the  boy  I  lov«  ? 

I  fancy  I  see  him  now  ; 
His  forehead  bare  in  the  aweet  spring  air, 
With  the  wind  of  hope  in  his  waving  hair. 

With  Bunrise  on  his  brow. 

He  is  something  near  your  height,  may  be. 

And  just  about  your  years  ; 
Timid  as  you  ;  but  his  wiU  is  strong, 
And  his  love  of  right  and  hishate  of  wrong 

Are  mightier  than  hie  fears. 

He  has  the  courage  of  simple  truth, 

The  trial  that  he  must  bear  : 
The  peril,  the  ghost  that  frights  him  most, 
He  faces  boldly,  and  like  a  ghost 

It  vanishes  in  air. 

As  wild-fowl  take,  by  river  and  lake, 

The  sunshine  and  the  rain. 
With  cheerful,  constant  hardihood, 
He  meets  the  bad  luck  and  the  good, 

The  pleasure  and  the  pain. 

Come  friends  in  need  ?    With  heart  and  deed 

He  gives  him&elf  to  them. 
He  has  the  grace  which  reverence  lends — 
Reverence,  the  crowning  flower  that  benda 

The  upright  lily-stem. 

Though  deep  and  strong  his  sense  of  wrong, 

Fiery  his  blood  and  young, 
His  spirit  in  gentle,  his  heart  is  gr^at, 
He  is  swift  to  pardon  and  slow  to  hate, 

And  master  of  his  tongue. 

Fond  of  his  sports  ?    No  merrier  lad's 

Sweet  laughter  ever  rang  ! 
But  he  is  so  erenerous  and  so  frank, 
His  wildest  wit,  or  his  maddest  prank. 

Can  never  cause  a  pang. 

His  own  sweet  ease,  all  things  that  please. 

He  loves,  like  any  boy  ; 
But  fosters  a  prudent  fortitude  ; 
Nor  will  he  squander  a  future  good 

To  buy  a  fleeting  joy. 

Pace  brown  or  fair  ?    I  little  care 

Whatever  the  hue  may  be, 
Or  whether  his  eyes  are  dark  or  light ; 
If  his  tongue  be  true  and  his  honour  bright, 

He  is  still  the  boy  for  me. 

Where  does  he  dwell  ?    I  cannot  tell ; 

Nor  do  I  know  his  name. 
Or  poo:  -  •  rich  ?    I  don't  mind  which  j 
Or  lear         Latin,  or  diggjng  ditoh^ 

I  lo .        oi  all  the  same. 

With  high  brave  heart,  perform   yotur  part, 

Be  noble  and  kin^l  as  he  ; 
Then,  some  fair  morning,  when  yon  pass. 
Fresh  from  glad  dreams,  before  your  ghma, 

His  likeness  you  may  see. 


You  are  puzzled  ?    What !  you  think    there 
is  not 
A  boy  like  him — surmise 
That  he  is  only  a  bright  ideul  ? 
But  you  have  power  to  make  him  real, 

And  clothe  him  to  our  eyes. 
You    have    rightly  guessed,    in  each  pure 
breast 
Is  his  abiding-place. 
Then  let  your  own  true  Life  portray 
His  beauty,  and  blossom  day  by  day 
With  something  of  hif  grace. 

J.  T.  Trowbridob. 


SOMEBODY'S  MOTHER. 
The  worr-  i  was  old,  and  ragged  and  gray. 
And  beni(  vvith  the  chill  of  the  winter's  djry  ; 
The  street  was  wet  witli  a  recent  snow. 
And  the  woman's  feet  were  aged  and  slow. 

She  stood  at  the  crossing  and  v^aited  long, 
Alone,  uncared-for,  amid  the  throng 

Of  human  beings  who  passed  her  by, 
Nor  heeded  the  glance  of  her  anxious  eye. 

Down  the  street  with  laughter  and  shout, 
Glad  in  the  freedom  of  "  school  let  out," 

Came  the  boys  like  a  flock  of  sheep, 
Hailing  the  snow  piled  white  and  deep. 

Past  the  woman  so  old  and  gray 
Hastened  the  children  on  their  way. 
Nor  offered  a  helping  hand  to  her, 
So  meek,  so  timid,  afraid  to  stir 

Lest  the  carriage  wheels  or  the  horses*  feet 
Should  crowd  her  down  in    the    slippery 
street. 

At  last  came  one  of  the  merry  troop — 
The  gayest  laddie  of  all  the  group  ; 

He  paused  beside  her,  and  whispered  low, 
"  I'll  help  you  across  if  you  wish  to  go." 

Her  aged  hand  on  his  strong  young  arm 
She  placed,  and  so,  without  hurt  or  harm, 

He  guided  the  trembling  feet  along, 
Proud  that  his  own  were  firm  and  strong. 

Then  back  again  to  his  friends  he  went. 
His  young  heart  happy  •'nd  well  content. 

"  She's  somebody's  mother,  boys,  you  know 
For  all  she's  aged  and  poor  and  slow  ; 

And  I  hope  some  fellow  will  lend  a  hand 
To  help  my  mother,  you  understand. 

If  ever  she's  poor  and  old  and  gray. 
When  her  own  dear  boy  is  far  away." 

And    "  somebody's  mother"  bowed  low  her 

head 
In  her  home  that  nigbt,  and  the  prayer  she 

said 

Was  "  God  be  kind  t)  the  noble  boy, 
Who  is  I  omebody's  sun  and  pride'<«nd  joy  t" 
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A  FANCY. 


I  suppose  if  all  the  children 

Who  have  lived  through  aces  Ion;? 
Were  collected  and  inspected 

They  would  make  a  wondrous  throng. 
Oh,  the  babble  of  the  Babel  1 

Ob,  the  flutter  of  the  fuss  1 
To  begin  with  Cain  and  Abel, 

And  to  finish  up  with  us  1 
Think  of  all  the  men  and  women 

Who  are  now  and  who  have  been, 
Every  nation  since  creation 

That  this  world  of  ours  has  seen  ; 
And  of  all  of  them,  not  any 

But  was  once  a  baby  small, 
While  of  children,  oh,  how  many 

Never  have  grown  up  at  all  ! 
Some  have  never  laughed  or  spoken. 

Never  used  their  roHv  feet  ; 
Some  have  even  flown  to  heaven 

Ere  they  knew  that  earth  was  sweet. 
And  indeed  I  wonder  whether, 

If  we  reckon  ev'ry  birth. 
And  bring  such  a  flock  together 

There  is  room  for  them  on  earth  I 
Who  will  wash  their  smiling  faces, 

Who  their  saucy  ears  will  box  ? 
Who  will  dress  them  and  caress  them  7 

Who  will  dam  their  little  socks  ? 
Where  are  arms  enough  to  hold  them  ? 

Hands  to  pat  each  shining  head  ? 
Who   will   praise   them  ?    who   will  soold 
them  ? 

Who  will  pack  them  oflf  to  bed  ? 

Little  happy  Christian  children. 

Little  savage  children,  too. 
In  all  stages  of  all  ages, 

That  our  planet  ev    knew  1 
Little  princes  and  pruioesses. 

Little  beggars,  wan  and  faint, 
Some  in  very  handsome  dresses. 

Naked  some  bedaubed  with  paint. 

Only  think  of  the  confusion 

Such  a  motlly  crowd  would  make  1 
And  the  clatter  of  their  chatter, 

And  the  things  that  they  would  break  ! 
Oh,  the  babble  of  the  Babel  I 

Oh  the  flutter  of  the  fuss  I 
To  begin  with  Cain  and  Abel, 

And  to  finish  off  with  us  > 


"  Don't  play  the  dasher  so  fast,  my  dear, 

It's  not  so  good  for  the  butter. 
And  will  make  your  arms  ache,  too,  I  fear, 

And  put  you  all  in  a  flutter — 
For  this  is  the  rule,  wherever  you  turn. 
Don't  be  in  baste  whenever  you  churn — 
•  Chum  slowly  1' 

"  If  you'd  see  your  butter  come    nice   and 
sweet. 
Don't  chum  with  a  nervous  jerking, 
But  ply  the  dasher  slowly  and  neat — 
You  11  hardly  know  you're  working; 
And  when  the  butter  has  come,  you'll  say, 
'  Yes,  this  is  surely  the  very  best  way — 
Churn  slowly  !" 

Now,  little  folks,  do  you  think  that  you 

A  lesson  csn  find  in  butter  ? 
Don't  be  in  haste,   whatever  you  do. 

Or  get  yourself  in  a  flutter ;  p^^  ^j,^ 

And  while  you  stand  at  life's  great  churn, 
Let  the  farmer's  words  to  you  return,  /f 

"  Churn  slowly  1"  j'j 
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CHURN  SLOWLY. 
A  little  maid  in  the  morning  sun 

Stood  merrily  singing  and  churning — 
•'  Oh,  how  I  wish  this  butter  was  done, 
Then  oflf  to  the  fields  I'd  be  turning  1" 
So  she  hurried  the  dasher  up  and  down, 
rill   the   farmer   oalled,  with  a  balf'made 
frown, 

"  Churn  slowly  I 


LITTLE  BROWN  HANDS. 

They  drive  home  the  cows  from  the  pasture, 

Up  through  the  long  shady  lane. 
Where  the  quail  whistles  loud  in  the  wheat* 
fields. 

That  are  yellow  with  ripening  grain. 
They  find,  in  the  thick,  waving  grasses. 

Where  the  scarlet- lippedjStrawberry  grows. 
They  gather  the  earliest  snow-drops 

And  the  first  crimson  buds  of  the  rose. 

They  toss  the  hay  in  the  meadow  ; 

They  gather  the  elder-bloom  white  ; 
They  find  where  the  dusky  grapes  purpla 

In  the  soft-tinted  October  light. 
They  know  where  the  apples  hang  ripest, 

And  are  sweeter  than  Italy's  wines  ; 
They  know  where  the  fruit  hangs  the  thick- 
est 

On  the  long,  thorny  b'ackberry  vines. 

They  gather  the  delicate  sea-weeds ; 

And  build  tiny  castles  of  sand  ; 
They  pick  up  the  beautiful  sea-shells — 

Fairy  barks  that  have  drifted  to  land. 
They  wave  from  the  tall,  rocking  tree-tops, 

Where  the  oriole's  hammock-nest  swings. 
And  at  night-time  are  folded  in  slumber 

By  a  song  that  a  fond  mother  sings. 

Those  who  toil  bravely  are  strongest ; 

The  humble  and  poor  become  great ; 
And  from  these  brojvn-handed  children 

Shall  grow  mighty  rulers  of  state. 
The  pen  of  the  author  and  statesman— 

The  noble  and  wise  of  the  land — 
The  sword,  and  chisel,  and  paletter 

Shall  b9  held  in  the  littk  brown  hand. 
— MJ.BY  H.  Kauct. 
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GRANDFATHER'S  PARN. 
Oh,  don't  you  remember  our  grandfather's 
bam, 
Where  our  cousins  and  we  met  to  play  : 
How  we  climbed  on  the  beams  and  the  soaf- 
folds  high, 
Or  tumbled  at  will  on  the  hay  ? 
How  we  sat  in  a  row  on  the  bundles  of  straw, 

And  riddles  and  witch  stories  told, 
While  the    sunshine    came  in  through  the 
cracks  of  the  south, 
And  turned  all  the  dust  into  gold  ? 

How  we  played  hide-and-seek  in  each  cranny 
and  nook, 
Wherever  a  child  could  be  stowed 
Then  we  made  us  a  coach  of  a  hogshead   of 
rye, 
And  on  it  to  "  Boston"  we  rode  ? 
And  then  we  kept  store,  and  sold  barley  and 
oats. 
And  com  by  the  bushel  or  bin  ; 
And  straw  for  our  sisters  to  braid  into  hats, 
And  flax  for  our  mothers  to  spin. 

Then  we  played  we  were  biddies,  and  cackled 
and  crowed 
Till  grandmother  in  haste  can.    to  see 
If  the  weasles  were  killing  the  old  speckled 
hen. 
Or  whatever  the  matter  might  be  ; 
How  she  patted  our  heads  when  she   saw 
Ler  mistake. 
And  called  us  her  sweet  "  chicken-dears  !" 
While  a  biar  dimmed  her  eye  as  the  picture 
recalled 
The  scenes  of  her  own  vanished  years. 

How    we  tittered  and  swung,  and  played 
meeting  and  school. 
And  Indian,  and  soldier,  and  bear  ! 
While  up  on  the  rafter  the  swallows  kept 
house, 
Or  sailed  through  the  soft  summer  r/ .. 
How  we  longed  to  peep  into  their  curious 
nests  ! 
But  they  were  too  far  overhead  ; 
So  we  wished  we  were  giants,  or  winged  like 
the  birds. 
And  then  we'd  do  wonders,  we  said. 

And  don't    you  remember    the  racket    wci 
made 
When  selling  at  auction  the  hay  ; 
And  how   we  wound  up  with  a  keel-over 
leap 
From  the  scaffold  down  into  the  bky  ? 
When  we  went  in  to  supper,  our  grandfather 
said. 
If  he  had  not  once  been  a  hoj. 
He  should  thought  that  the  Hessians  were 
sacking  the  town. 
Or  an  earthquake  had  come  to  destroy. 


••HARE  AND  HOUNDS." 

"  What  shall  we  do  ?  "  the  children  said, 
By  the  spirit  of  frolic  and  mischief  led, 
Frank  and  Lulu  and  (Jarrie,  three. 
As  full  of  nonsense  as  they  could  be  : 
Who  never  were  known  any  fun  to  stop 
Until  they  were  just  about  ready  to  drop. 
Frank,     whose     "knowledge-box"    surel) 

abounds 
With    games,    spoke    up   for    "Hare   and 

Hounds." 
"  Down  the  cellar  or  up  the  stair, 
Here  and  there,  and  everywhere. 
You  must  follow,  for  I'm  tlie  Hare  !  ** 
Lulu  and  Carrie  gavet  quick  cousent. 
And  at  cutting  their  papers  and  capers  went. 
For  the  stairs  were  steep,  and  they  must  not 

fail 
To  have  enough  for  a  good  long  trail. 
Away  went  the  Hare 
Right  up  the  stair, 
And  away  went  the  Hounds,  a  laughing  pair ; 
And  Tony,  who  sat 
Near  Kitty,  the  cat. 
And  was  really  a  dog  worth  looking  at, 
With  a  queer  grimace 
Soon  joined  the  race. 
And  followed  the  game  at  a  lively  pace  ! 
Then  ouss,  who  knew 
A  thiat:  or  two. 
Prepared  to  toUo^r  the  noisy  crew, 
And  never  before  or  since,  I  ween. 
Was  ever  beheld  such  a  hunting  scene  ! 
The  Hare  was  swift  ;  and>rhe  papers  went 
This  way  and  that,  to  confuse  the  scent  ; 
But  Tony,  keeping  his  noae  in  air, 
In  a  very  few  moments  betri^ed   the  Hare, 
Which    the    children  told  hiui    was  hardly 

fair. 
I  cannot  tell  you  how  long  they  played. 
Of  the  fun  they  had,  or  the  noise  they  made  ; 
For    the  best  of    things,   in    this    world,  I 

think. 
Can  never  be  written  with  pen  and  ink. 
But  Bridget,  who  went  on  her  daily  rounds, 
Picking  up  after  the  "Hare    and  Hounds.'' 
Said  she    didn't   mind   hearing  their    lively 

capers. 
But    her  back    was    broke  with    scraps    o' 

papers. 
Came,  next  day,  couldn't  raise  her  head  ; 
Frank  and  Lulu  were  sick  in  bed  ; 
The  dog  and  the  cat  were  a  used-up  pair, 
And  all  of  them  needed  the  doctor's  care, 
The  children  themselves  can  hardly  fail 
To  tack  a  moral  upon  this  trail  ; 
And  I  guess  on  rather  more  level  grounds 
They'll  play  their  next  game  of   "  Hare  and 

Hounds." 

— JOSBFHINB   POLLABD. 
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THE  LESSON. 

[A  beautiful  answer  was  Driven  br  a  little 
ScoM)  Kirl ;  when  her  class  at  school  was  cx- 
aijdiued,  she  rculied  to  the  question,  "What  is 
patience  7'—"  Wait  a  wee,  and  dinna  weary."] 

A  village  school-rooni — this  the  scone — 

Ajjlow  with  a  slant  sun  cheery  ; 
A  dominie  there,  of  youthful  mien, 
With  the  sun  of  his  spirit  sharp  and  keen, 
And  a  class  of  girls  in  serried  row. 
Some  taller,  and  some  of  stature  low  : 
And  some  like  the  morning  sun.atire 
To  reach  the  summit  of  brave  desire ; 
And,  as  aye,  some  unco  dreary  i 

•'  I  canna  an'  winna  teach,  a^  d  ye 

Sae  stupid  the  while  I  query— 
Nae  vision  lor  ocht  but  vanity  1" 
With  thundering  rap  the  dominie 

Out-blurted,  chafed  by  a  listless  girl. 
Whose  only  care    seemed   to   smooth  and 

twirl 
Her  apron  streamers.     "  Will  onie  lass 
Mak'  answer  in  a'  this  glaikit  class  ?" 
The  dominie  sighed  aweary. 

•'  Oh,  ay,"  said  a  little  one,  *•  I  can  tell." 

'•  Weel,  out  wi't,  then,  my  dearie" — 
And  the  frown  from  the  roaster  s  forehead 

fell, 
For  the  sweetest  girl  in  school  was  Nell — 
"  I  want  ye  to  show  me  the   meaning  plain 
O'  patience  ;  sin'  ow'r  and  ow'r  again 
I've  put  it  this  day  1"  Then   the  little  maid, 
With  a  roguish  tlninkle,  soberly  said, 

*'  Wait  a  wee  and  dinna  weary. " 

— Maby  B.  Dodge. 


LITTLE  BAGGAGE. 

Waiting  at  a  wayside  station 
For  a  weary  hour's  duration, 
Lost  in  anxious  cogitation. 

Over  this  and  that  ; 
In  there  tripped  a  little  maiden, 
Box, and  bag  and  basket  laden, 

And  beside  me  sat. 

Little  baggage  !  rich  m  treasure  ; 
Youth,  and  hope,  and  heart  for*  pleasure, 
Sweet  contentment  without  measure, 

All  I  once  possessed. 
Small,  fair  fingers,  folded  guaintly, 
Blue  eyes  very  calm  and  saintly, 

Very  full  of  rest. 

Little  dove  of  peace,  I  thought  her. 
Bless  the  happy  stars  that  brought  her  I 
To  my  care-worn  neart  I  caught  her. 

Though  she  never  knew. 
And  the  dark  cloud  of  repining 
Sudden  showed  its  silver  ining 

Bright  against  the  blue. 


Oh,  the  charm  of  childhood's  graces  I 
Changing  earth's  must  desert  phiues 
Into  such  a  fair  oasis. 

Fresh  with  morning  dew  ; 
That  the  world,  grown  old  and  dreaiy, 
Seems  less  work-a-day  and  weary. 

And  hope  wakes  anew. 

Sooner  can  their  freshness  free  us 
From  the  cares  that  years  decree  us, 
Thau  the  fabled  child  of  Zeus 

Could  to  youth  restore. 
Happy  who  the  myth  believing, 
And  the  nectar  cup  receiving. 

Lives  a  child  once  more. 

—Emma  a.  SMULLsa. 


YE  BALLAD  OF  CHRISTMAS. 

Sing  a  song  of  Christmas  ! 
Pockets  full  of  gold. 

Plums  and  cakes  for  Polly  'b  stocking. 
More  than  it  can  hold. 

Pudding  in  the  great  pot, 
Turkey  on  the  spit, 

Merry  faces  round  the  fire- 
Sorrow  ?  not  a  bit  I 

Sing  a  song  of  Christmas  ! 

Carols  in  the  street. 
Bundles  going  home  with  people, 

Everywhere  we  n^eet. 
Holly,  fir,  and  spruce  boughs 

Green  upon  the  wall, 
Spotless  snow  along  the  road. 

More  going  to  fall. 

Sing  a  song  of  Christmas  I 

Empty  pockets  here  ; 
Windows  broken,  garments  thin. 

Stove  black  and  drear. 
Noses  blue  and  frosty, 

Fingers  pinched  and  red. 
Little  hungry  children  going 

Supperless  to  bed. 

Sing  a  song  of  Christmas — 

Tears  are  falling  fast  ; 
Empty  is  the  baby's  chair, 

Since  'twas  Christmas  last. 
Wrathfully  the  north  wind 

Wails  across  the  snow. 
Is  there  not  a  little  grave 

Frozen  down  below  T 

Sing  a  song  of  Christmas  I 

Thanks  to  God  on  high 
For'the  tender  hearts  abounding 

With  his  charity  ! 
Gifts  I'or  all  the  needy. 

For  the  sad  hearts,  love. 
And  a  little  angel  smiling 
In  sweet  heaven  above  1 
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FANNY'S  MUD  PIES. 

Under  the  apple-trees,  spreading  and  thick, 
Happy  with  only  a  pan  and  a  stick. 
On  the  Huft  grass  in  the  meadow  that  lies, 
Our  little  Fanny  is  making  mud  pies. 

On  her  brit^ht  apron,  and  bright  drooping 

head  ; 
Showers    of  pink  and  ^hite   blossoms   are 

shed ; 
Tied  to  a  branch,  that  seems  just  meant  for 

that, 
Dances  and  flutters  her  little  straw  hat. 

Gravely  she  stirs,  with  a  serious  look. 
Making  believe   she's  a  true  pastry    cook  ; 
Sundry    brown    splashes    on    forehead  and 

eyes 
Show   that  our  Fanny  is  making  mud  pies. 

But  all  the  soil  of  her  innocent  play 
Clean  soap  and  water  will  soon  wash  away  ; 
Many  a  pleasure  in  dainter  guise 
Leaves    darker    traces  than    Fanny's    mud 
pies. 

Dash,  full  of  joy  in  the  bright  summer  day, 
Zealously  chases  the  robins  away, 
Barks  at  the  squirrels,  or  snaps  at  the   flies, 
All  the  while  l^anny  is  making  mud  pies. 

Sunshine  and  soft  summer  breezes  astir, 
While  she  is  busy,  are  busy  with  her, — 
Cheeks  rosy  glowing,   and  bright  sparkling 

eyes. 
Bring  they    to  Fanny  while    making  mud 

pies. 

Dollies  and  playthings  are  all  laid  away. 
Not  to  come  out  till  the  next  rainy  day  ; 
Under  the  blue  of  those  sweet  summer  skies 
Nothing  so  pleasant  as  making  mud  pies. 

— Elizabeth  Sill. 


THE  NAUGHTY  BAIRN. 

The  baimie  sat  on  the  hillock  hard, 

The  bright  little  brook  beside. 
With  a  world  of  care  on  his  bonnie  face, 
.    And  the  tears  on  his  cheek  scarce  dried. 
A  naughty  boy  the  bairn  had  been, 

He  had  strayed  from  school  away. 
For  the  lessons  were  hard,  and  he  could  not 
learn, 

And  he  longed,  oh  1  he  longed  to  play. 

He  put  his  books  in  his  satchel  worn, 
Aid  kissed  the  mother  good-bye  ; 

And    smiled  at  her    caution  to  walk  in    the 
road, 
For  the  grass  was  scarcely  dry. 

The  naughty  bairn  !  he  had  in  his  mind 

How  merry  it  would  be 
To  go  and  sit  by  the  babbling  brook, 

^d  the  pebbles  and  flowers  see. 


Ho  could  not  bear  to  think  of  the  school, 
And    the  long,  long,  tiresuuie  day  ; 

So  he  laid    his  satchel  'neath    the  uld  stom; 
wall, 
And  hied  to  the  brook  away. 

He  tossed  the  pebbles  in  the  water  bright, 
And  pluqked  the  sweet  wild  flowers  ; 

And  thought  what  a  merry  way  this  was 
To  spend  the  morning  hours. 

So  he  merrily  played  till  the  sun  went  down, 

In  a  sea  of  crimson  fire  ; 
And  he  saw  o'er  the   meadows    slswly  cree[> 

The  shadow  of  the  village  spire. 
And  then  he  rememl)ered  he  must  go  horn* 

And  he  thought  of  his  mother's  frown  ; 
And  then  first  he  saw  his  mud-soiled  hands. 

And  the  stains  on  his  best  school  gowik 

And   somehow  the  brook  as  it  rippled  along, 
Sang  a  quaint  and  a  sad,  sad  lay  ; 

It  sang  to  the  bairn  cf  the  stolen  hours, 
And  the  lost  and  wasted  day. 

And  home  through  the  gloaming  the  baimie 
strayed, 

But  the  smile  of  the  day  was  gone  ; 
For,  child  as  he  was,  he  felt  the  grief 

That  always  follows  wrong. 

Though  the  doing  wrong  may  seem  merry 
and  light. 

The  mem'ry  is  cold  and  chill  ; 
And  the  only  pleasure  we  can  truly  know, 

Is  doing  the  Father's  wil'. 


CHILD'S  MORNING  HYMN. 

Safely  guarded  by  Thy  presence, 
By  Thy  tendw  love  and  power. 

Holy  father  !  Thou  hast  brought  me 
To  this  peaceful,  happy  hour. 

While  the  night  shades  gather  round  me, 
While  "  I  laid  me  down  and  slept," 

Twas  Thy  mercy  that  sustained  mj. 
And  my  life  in  being  kept. 

Thoughts  of  all  this  care  so  tend'^r, 
Wakes  a  mominfl:  hymn  of  prai.',e, 

While  a  song  of  fcU  thanksgiving 
Here  and  now  to  Thee  I  raise. 

Strengthened  thus  in  mind  and  body. 

Help  me  to  begin  anew, 
In  the  race  of  love  and  duty. 

And  the  right  each  hour  pursue. 

So,  when  all  life's  changing  seasons. 
Fraught  with  "  weal    or  woe  "  are  past. 

Kept  and  saved  by  love  eternal, 
Praise  shall  orown  the  work  at  last. 

— E.  S. 
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A  MAY-DAY  CAROL. 

•*  Ah  I  whither,  fair  maiden, 

Ho  bonny  an<i  bright, 
Are  your  fairy  feet  hastening 
At  dawn's  early  light  ?" 
"To  «ather  May-flowem,, 

For  this  ia  the  day 
The  virgin  Spring  ushers  in 
Beautiful  May." 

**Then  gather  sweet  violets, 

Meek-eyed  and  blue. 
They'll  catch  from  your  bright  orb* 
A  lovelier  hue  1" 

"  Ah  !  flatterer,  flatterer, 

Violets  and  eyes 
Both  catch  their  deep  hue 
From  the  bright  Spring  skies. 

*'  Weave  a  buttercup  garland, 

And  Nature  outvie. 
As  they  on  your  golden  locks 
Lovingly  lie." 

"  Ah  !  flatterer,  look  1 

There  is  Nature's  pure  gold 
In  the  rift  of  yon  rosy  cloud's 
Soft  fleecy  fold. " 

"mien  gather  anemones, 

Waxen  and  pure  ; 
■  Your  brow  is  tneir  rival. 
Of  that  I  am  sure. " 

"Ah  I  flatterer,  flattener  ! 

Under  the  snow. 
That  rivals  all  whiteness, 
Pale  anemones  grow. " 

"Then  come  through  the  orchard. 

With  peach-blosaomB  laden ; 
Let  the  bloom  catch  the  tint 
From  thy  cheek,  pretty  maideu. " 
"Ah  1  flatterer,  cease  ; 

I  havf   Mrried  too  long  ; 
The  woodland  ia  teeming 

With  perfume  and  song ; 
And  the  birds  will  not  flatter, 

Their  warbling  is  true  ; 
Bo  a  happy  May  morning, 
And  good-bye  to  you  1" 

— E. 


E. 


EIGHTEEN. 


A  soft  grey  mist  lies  low  in  the  valley. 
And  trails  its  folds  o'er    the    green-robod 
hills- 
It  falls  like  a  shadow  across  the  river, 

And  mutely  kisses  the  fern-edged  rills, 
Sweet  in  the  woods  I  hear  the  singing — 
The  tuneful  murmur  of  drowsy  birds  ; 
And  my  heart  goes   out   in   a  glad  thanks- 
giving— 
A  half -breathed  prayer  that  is  deeper  than 
words. 


"Father  in  heaven,  who  lifted  the  shadow 
Off"  my  heart  wliere  it  lay  like  a  river, 
Lowly  I  thank  Thee   for  op'niug  the    gate- 
way— 
For  taking  Thy  child  and   her  sorrow  right 

in. 
This  is  my  prayer  in  the  morn's  gray  dawn- 
ing 
Of  this  tender  June-day    a-break  in    the 
skies  ;        " 
Dark  was  the  cloud    that    hung    o'er   life's 
morning. 
Now  the  sun  shines  like  an  angel's  eyes. 

Eighteen    to-day  I    this  world    lies  before 
me — 
A  long  wide  path  for  my  willing  feet, 
Down,    dark    past !  with  your    tears    and 
moiu-ning ; 
The  future  is  waiting  glad  and  sweet. 
Out  of  the  dust  I  rise  triaiiipliaiit, 

Hopeful  and  stronii  for  the  coming  years  ; 
Eighteen  to-day  ;  good-bye,  lost  childhood  ! 
Good-bye,    my     weakness,      and  useless 
tears  ! 

Over  the  river  the  mist  is  rising,  "* 

The  sun  is  kissing  the  verdant  hills — 
And  it    floods   the    meadow    with    tender 
beauty  ; 
The  song  of  the  birds  my  being  thrills. 
The  shadow  is  passing  ;  the  light  is    dawn* 
.  ing, 
Guide  my  footsteps,  0  Friend  above  ! 
Keep  me  safe  till  the  night  has  fallen — . 
S&i^  a  the  shelter  of  Thy  love. 

— Fanny  Dbiscoll 


THE  BATTLE  OF  LIFE, 

Go  forth  in  the  battle  of  life,  my  boy, 

Go  while  it  is  called  to-day  ; 
For  the  years  go  out,  and  the  years  come  in. 
Regardless  of  those  who  may  lose  or  win — 

Of  those  who  may  work  or  play, 

And  the  troops  march  steadily  on,  my  boy. 

To  the  army  gone  before  ; 
You  may  hear    the    sound  of  their  falling 

feet, 
Going  down  to   the    river   where    the    two 
worlds  meet  j 
They  go  to  return  no  more. 

There  is  room  for  you  in  the  ranks,  my  boy, 

And  duty,  too,  assigned  ; 
Step  into  the  front  with  cheerful  graces 
Be  quick,  or  another  may  take  your  place. 

And  you  may  be  left  behind. 

There  is  work  to  be  done  by  the  way,  my  boy, 

That   you  never  can  tread  {.gain  : 
Work  for  the  loftiest,  lowliest  men — 
Work  for  the  plow,  adze,  spindle,  and  pen  ; 
Work  for  the  hands  and  the  braitu 
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The  Serpent  will  follow  your  atept,  my  b  oy 

To  lay  for  your  feet  ii  Bimre  ; 
And  pleasure  sita  m  her  fairy  bowera, 
With  garlands  of  poppies  and  lotus  flowera 

Eawreathiug  her  goldeu  hair. 

Temptations  will  wait  by  the  way,  my  boy, 

Temptations  without  and  within  : 
And  spirits  of  evil,  in  rol)es  as  fair 
As  the  holiest  angels  in  Heaven  wear, 

Will  lure  you  to  deadly  sin. 
Then  put  on  the  armour  of  God,  my  boy. 

In  the  beautiful  days  of  youth  ; 
Put  on  the  helmet,  breaHt-plate,  and  shield, 
And  the  sword  that  the  feeblest  arm  may 
wield 

In  the  cause  of  Bight  and  Truth. 

And  go  to  the  Battle  of  Life,  my  boy, 
With  the  peace  of  the  Gospel  shod, 
And  Ixsfore  High  Heaven,do  the  beat  you  can 
For  the  great  reward,  for  the  good  of  man, 
For  the  Kingdom  and  crown  of  God. 


VACANT  DAYS. 

Each  year,  early  in  the  summer, 

While  yet  'tis  blue,  blue  June, 
Suddenly  the  wild  birds  waken. 

And  with  a  longing  tune 
Go  soug-singing  of  the  children 

That  are  shut  from  the  sun  ; 
"They  are  coming."  the  singers  carol, 

•'  For  the  school-days  are  done  !" 

And  they  sing  the  song  of  cherries 

Along  the  garden  wall  : 
And  they  sin^  the  song  of  berries 

That  grow  in  thickets  tall  ; 
And  they  sing  the  song  of  ramblen, 

Long  rambles  in  the  sun  : 
"  They  are  coming,"  the  singers  carol, 

**  For  the  school-days  are  done  I" 

And  th(^y  sing  the  song  of  hammocks 

Hung  in  the  deep  pine  trees. 
Where  the  children  brown  and  brighten 

With  swinging  in  the  breeze — 
Himpy,  happy  little  children, 

Just  let  out  in   the  snn  ! 
**  They  are  coming,"  the  singers  carol, 

•'  For  the  school-days  are  done  !" 

Give  the  world  up  to  the  children. 

Yes,  near  and  far, and  wide  I 
Let  the  willing  welcomes  waken 

Up  all  the  country  side. 
Meet  them,  bird  and  bee  and  blossom. 

And  meet  them,  breeze  and  sun, 
Carol  !  carol  !    Oh,  carol !  oarpi  ! 

That  the  school-days  are  done  ] 

— Ella  Farma> 


THE  SCHOOL-BOY. 

We  bought  him  a  box  for  hia  booka  and 
thmga. 
And  a  cncket-bag  for  his  bat ; 
And   he  looked   the   brightest  and   best  of 
kin^ 
Under  his  new  straw  hat. 
We  handed  him  into  the  railway  train 
With' a  troop  of  his  young  compeers. 
And  we  made  as  though  it  werl  ipnt  and 
rain 
Were  filling  our  eyes  with  tears. 

We  looked  in  his  innocent  face  to  see 

The  sign  of  a  sorrowful  heart  ; 
But  he  only  shouldered  his  bat  with  gle« 

And  wondered  when  they  would  start. 
'Twaa  not  that  he  loved  not  as  heretofore, 

For  the  boy  waa  tender  and  kind  ; 
But  his  was  a  world  that  was  all  before 

And  ours  was  a  world  behind. 

'Twas  not  his  fluttering  heart  was  cold, 
For  the  child  was  loyal  and  true  ; 

And  the  parents  love  the  love  that  is  old 
And  the  children  the  love  that  is  new. 

And  we  came  to  know  that  love  is  a  flower 

Which  only  groweth  fcown  ; 
And  we  scarcely  spoke  for  the  space  of  an 
hour 

As  we  drove  back  through  the  town. 

THE  PLAY-HOUSE. 

Under  a  fir  in  the  garden-ground 
A  strange  habitation  to-day  I  found. 
Built  of  bushes,  and  bark,  and  boards. 
And  holding  hidden  the  queerest  hoards. 

There    were    bits    of    crockery,  sticks    and 

stones, 
Shreds  of  pink  calico,  strings  of  cones. 
Crumbs  of  candle,  a  picture-book. 
And,  strangest  of  all,  in  a  cosy  nook. 
Was  an  idol  made  in  the  image  of  man. 
With  charcoal  eyea  and  sl'iffed  with  bran. 

"Were  they  heathens  who  dwelt   there? 

Oh,  no,  indeed. 
"Were    they  animals  ?  "     Yes,   of  the  kind 

that  can  read. 
And  laugh  and  cry,  or  be  wicked  and  ^way. 
And    when  they  are  old  their    hair  grows 

gray. 
Their  names  are  Margery,  Ned,  and  Sue  ; 
Their  curls  are  brown,  and    their  eyes  are 

bine ; 
And  they  builded  there  in  the  summer  heat, 
As  glad  as  the  birds,  and  sang  as  sweet. 
The  birds  that  built  in  the  tree-tops  high 
Are  singing  under  a  summer  sky  ; 
But    the    dear    little    builders    who    toiled 

below 
Are  singing  here  in  the  firelight  glow. 
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SUNDAY  NIGHT. 

Three  little  curly  heads  golden  and  fair, 
Three  pairs  of  hands  that  are  lifted  in  prayer, 
Three  little  figures  in  garments  of  vrhite, 
Three  little  mouths  that  are  kissed  for  good- 
night, 
Three  little  gowns  that  are  folded  away, 
Three  little  children  who  rest  from  their  play, 
Three  little  hearts  that  are  full  of  delight, 
For  thisi  is  fhe  close  of  a  sweet  Sunday  night. 

* 

And  mamma  had  clustered   them  all  round 

her  knee. 
And  made  them  as  happy  as  children  could 

be  ; 
She  told  to  them  stories  of  Jesus  of  old, 
^Vho  called  little  childi%n  like  Iambs  to  His 

fold  ; 
Who  gathered  them  up  in  His  arms  to  caress, 
And  blessed  them  as  only  a  Saviour  could 

blesp, 
While  the  innocent  faces  grew   tender  anu 

bright 
With  the  sweet,    earnest  talk  of  the  calm 

Sunday  night. 

And  the  blue  eyes  of  Bennie  had  widen 'd 
with  fear, 

While  Maidie  had  dropped  an  occasional 
tear, 

When  they  heard  of  the  lions  and  Daniel  so 
'bold, 

And  Joseph  who  once  by  his  brethren  was 
sold; 

And  the  children  who  walked  'mid  the  fur- 
nace of  flame. 

Till  the  Angel  of  God  in  his  purity  came, 

Walking  unharmed  in  their  garments  of 
white — 

Oh,  these  were  sweet  stories  to  hear  Sunday 
night  ! 

And  Maidie  had  said — the  dear  little  child — 
Lucking   up  in    the  face    of  her    muther  so 

mild, 
"  I  wish — oh,  so    much  ! — I    wish,    mamma 

dear. 
When  the  angels  were  walking  they'd  come 

to  us  here ; 
I'd  like    once  to  see  them,    so  shining  and 

fair. 
Come   floatinc    and     floating   eight     doAm 

through  the  air. 
Let  us  ask  them  to  come,  "  said  the  wee  Little 

sprite, 
"  Let  s  ask  them  to  come  to  ua  this  Sunday 

night  " 

Then  mamma  told  in  her  grave,   gentle  way 
How  the  angels  were  guarding  the  children 

each  day  ; 
How  they  stood  softly  round  by  the  little 

one's  bed  ; 


How  the  blessings  descended  alike  on  each 
head  ; 

But  vthva  they  were  naughty  or  wilfully 
bad  I 

Then  the  Father  was   grieved  and  his  angels 
were  sad. 

*•  Ah,  I  mean  to  be  good, "  lisped  the  baby 
"  and  then 

I  may  see  them  some  time  when  they're  com- 
ing to  Ben  1" 

Oh,  the  innocent  children  !    How  little  they 
know 

Of  the  dear  eyes  in  heaven  bent  on  them  be- 
low ; 

Of  the  guardian  spirits,  who  close  by  their 
side 

Are  watching  and  waiting  to  strengthen  and 
guide  ; 

And  now,  as  they  lie  wrapped  in  dreams  and 
{  in  sleep, 

I  How   ceaseless  the    vigils   the    angels  will 
keep  !  ' 

And  mamma  prays, "  Father,  oh,  guide  them 
aright. 

And  send  Thy   good  angels  to  guard   them 
to-night  1 " 

Mart  B.  Hioham.  ' 
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THE  SPELLIN'  SCHOOL. 

See  that  crevice  in  the  floor — 
Slender  line  from  desk  to  door, 
Finit  meridian  of  the  school — 
Which  all  the  scholars  toe  by  rule, 
Ranged  along  in  rigid  row, 
Inky,  golden,  brown,  and  tow, 
Are  heads  of  spell^  high  and  low. 
Like  notes  in  music,  sweet  as  June, 
Dotting  off  a  dancing  tune. 

Boy  of  Bashan  takes  the  lead — 
Roughly  thatched  his  bullet-head — 
At  the  foot  an  eight-year  old 
Stands  with  head  of  trembling  gold  ; 
Watch  her  when  the  word  is  missed 
Her  eyes  are  like  an  amethyst. 
Her  fingers  dove-tailed,  lips  apart ; 
She  knows  that  very  word  by  heart 
And  swings,  like  any  pendulum, 
Trembling  lest  it  fail  to  come. 

Runs  the  word  along  the  Uue. 
Like  the  running  of  a  vine, 
Blossoms  out  from  lip  to'  lip, 
Till  the  girl  in  azure  slip 
Catches  breath  and  epelk  the  word. 
Flits  up  the  chiss  like  any  bird. 
Cheeks  in  bloom  with  honest  blood. 
And  proudly  stauds  where  Bashan  stood  I 

B.  F.  Taylgb. 
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THE  GOOD  SHIP  "  NEVER-FAIL." 

"Why  don't  you  launch  your  boat,   my 
boy?" 

I  aaked  the  other  day, 
As  strolling  idly  on  the  beach 

I  saw  my  lads  at  play  ; 
One  blue-eyed  rogue  shook  back  his  curls, 

And  held  his  ship  to  me, 
"I'm  giving  her  a  name,"  he  cried, 

"  Before  she  goes  to  sea  ; 


We  rigged  her  out  so  smart  and  taut, 

ith  flaL 
And  now  1 11  trust  her  to  the  wares. 


WitlTflag  and  snow-white  sail, 

1 11  trust  her  to  the  wavi 

And  call  her  '  Never-Fail. ' " 


The  little  ship  sailed  proudly  out. 

Through  mimic  rock  and  shoal, 
The  child  stood  watching  on  the  beach 

His  vessel  reach  its  goal  ; 
The  wind  had  risen  soit  at  first, 

But  wilder  soon  it  blew, 
It  strained  and  bent  the  slender  mast. 

That  still  rose  straight  and  true  ; 
"  Yet,"  cried  the  boy,    " niy  ship  is  safe, 

In  spite  of  wind  and  gale, 
Her  sails  are  stroni;,  her  sides  are  firm. 

Her  name  is  *  Never-Fail. '  " 

And  presently  the  wind  was  lulled. 

The  little  barque  came  home. 
No  wreck,  although  her  sails  were  wet, 

Her  deck  all  washed  with  foam  ; 
And  loudly  laughed  my  true  boy  then, 

As  at  his  feet  she  lay. 
And  wisely  spoke  my  true  boy  then, 

Although  'twas  said  in  play — 
"  Papa,  I  thought  if  mast  and  sail 

And  tackle  all  were  true. 
With  such  a  name  as  '  Never-Fail,' 

She'd  sail  the  wide  sea  through." 


"THANKS  TO  YOU." 

Evf'ry  day  for  a  month  of  Sundays, 
Saia'viays,  Tuesdays,  Fridays,  Mondays, 
Jaiik  '.ad  pondered  the  varii^us  means 
Aud   -nfithods  pertaining  to  grinding  ma- 
chines. 
Until  he  was  sure  he  could  build  a  wh»«l 
That,  given  th«  sort  of  dam  that's  proper, 
Would  only  need  some  corn  in  the  hopper 
To  turn  out  a  very  respectable  meal. 

Jerry,  and  Jane,  and  Joe,  and  the  others, 
Jack's  incredulous  sisters  and  brothers, 
GavM  him  credit  for  good  intentions. 
But  took  no  stock  in  the  boy's  inventions, 
In  fact,  they  laughed  them  quif  <>  to  scorn; 
Instead  of  wasting  his  time,  they  said, 
He  would  be  more  likely  to  earii  his  bre«,d 
Planting  potatoes  or  hoeug  corn. 


Bessie  alone,  when  all  the  rest 

Crushed  his  spirit  with  jibe  and  jest, 

Whispered  softly,  "Whatever  they  say, 

I  know  you  will  build  the  wheel  some  day !" 

Chirping  crickets  and  singing  birds 

Were  not  so  sweet  as  her  neartsome  words  ; 

Straight  he  answered,  "If  ever  I  do, 

I  know  it  will  only  be  thanks  to  you  !" 

Many  a  time  sore  haart  and  brain 

Leap  at  a  word,  grown  strr  ug  again. 

Thanks  to  her,  as  the  story  goes, 

Hope  and  courage  in  Jack  arose  ; 

Till  one  bright  day  in  the  meadow-brook 

There  was  heard  a  sound  as  of  water  splash^ 

ing. 
And  Bessie  watched  with  her  happy  look 
The  little  wheel  in  the  sunlight  flashing. 

By-and-by,  as  the  years  were  fraught 
With  fruit  of  his  honest  toil  and  thought, 
Brothers  and  sisters  changed  their  tune^ 
"Our Jack,"  they  cried,    "will  b«  famous 

soon  !" 
Which  was  nothing  more  than  Bessie  knew. 
She  said,  and  had  known  it  all  the  while  1 
But  Jack  replied  with  a  kiss  and  a  smile, 
"  If  ever  I  am,  it  is  thanks  to  you  !" 

A  LITTLE  GIRL'S  WONDER. 
What  do  the  birds  say,  I  wonder,  I  wonder, 
With  their  chitter  and  chatter  ?    It  isn't 
all  play. 
Do  they  scold,  do  they  fret  at  some  boggle 
or  blunder. 
As  we  fret,  as  we  scold  day  after  day. 

Do  their  hearts  ever  ache,  I  wonder,  I  won- 
der. 
At  anything  else  than  the  danger  that 
comes 
When  some  enemy  threatens  them  over  or 
under 
Their   great   leafy  boughs  of   their  great 
leafy  home  ? 

Do  they  vow  to  be  friends,  I  wonder,  I  won- 
der, 
With  promises  fair,  and  prtmises  sweet, 
Then,  quick  as  a  wink,  at  a  word  fall  asun- 
der. 
As  human  friends  do,  in  a  moment  of  hent? 
But  day  after  day  I  ma"  wonder  and  wonder. 
And  ask  them  no  end  of  such  questions  as 
these — 
With  chitter  and  chatter,   now  over,   now 
under. 
The  big,  leafy  boughs  of  the    big,   leafy 
trees. 
They  dart,  and  they  skim,  with  their  b  lis 
fail  of  plunder. 
But  never  a  word  do  *hey  answer  or  give. 
And  new  a  word  sh:*ll  I  get,  though  I  won- 
der, 
From  rooming  till  night,  as  long  as  1  live. 
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BLUE  AND  GRAY. 

"Oh,  mother,  what  do  they  mean  by  blue? 

And  what  do  they  mean  by  gray  ?  " 
Was  heard  from  the  lips  of  a  little  child 

As  she  hounded  in  from  play. 
The  mother's  eyes  filled  up  with  tears  ; 

She  turned  to  her  darling  fair, 
And  smoothed  away  from  the  sunny  brow 

Its  treasures  of  golden  hair. 

"  Why,  mother's  eyes  are  blue,  my  sweet, 

And  grandpa's  hair  is  gray, 
And  the  love  we  bear  our  darling  child 

Grows  stronger  every  day, " 
"  But  what  did  they  mean  ?  "    persisted  the 

child  ; 
^  "  For  I  saw  two  cripples  to-day, 
And  one  of  them  said  he  fought  for  the  blue; 
The  other,  he  fought  for  the  gray. 

"  Now,  he  of  the  blue  had  lost  a  leg. 

And  the  other  had  but  one  arm, 
And  both  seemed  worn  and  weary  and  sad. 

Yet  their  greeting  was  kmd  and  warm. 
They  told  of  battles  in  days  fone  by. 

Till  it  made  my  young  blood  thrill  ; 
The  leg  was  lost  in  the  Wilderness  fight, 

And  the  arm  on  Malvern  Hill. 

"They  sat  on  the  stone  by  the   farai-yard 

ii/   gate, 

And  talked  for  an  hour  or  more, 
Till  their  eyes  grew  bright  and  their  hearts 
seemed  warm 

With  fighting  their  battles  o'er. 
And  parting  at  last  with  a  friendly  grasp. 

In  a  kindly,  brotherly  way. 
Each  calling  on  God  to  speed  the  time 

Uniting  the  blue  and  gray. " 

Then  the  mother  thought  of  other  days — 

Two  stalwart  boys  from  her  riven  ; 
How  they  knelt  at    her    side  and,   lisping, 

S  rayed, 
ur  Father  which  art  in  Heaven  ;  " 
How  one  wore  the  gray  and  the  other  the 
blue  ; 
How  they  passed  away  from  sight. 
And  had  gone  to  the  land  where  gray  and 
blue 
Are  merged  in  colours  of  light. 

And  she  answered  her  darling  with  golden 
hair. 
While  her  heart  was  sadly  wrung 
With  the  thoughts    awakened  in  that    sad 
hour 
By  her  innocent,  prattling  tongue  ; 
•'  The  blue  and  the  gray  are   the  colours  of 
God  ; 
They  are  seen  in  the  sky  at  even, 
And  many  a  noble  gallant  soul 
Has  found  them  passports  to  Heaven. " 


PLANTING  HIMSELF  TO  GROW. 

Dear  little  bright-eyed  Willie, 

Always  so  full  of  glee, 
Always  so  very  mischievous. 

The  pride  of  our  home  is  he^ 

One  bright  summer  day  we  found  him 

Close  by  tlie  garden  wall. 
Standing  so  grave  and  dignified 

Beside  a  sunflower  tall. 
His  tiny  feet  he  had  covered 

With  the  moist  and  cooling  satfd  ; 
The  stalk  of  the  great,  tall  sunflower 

He  grasped  with  his  chubby  hand. 

When  he  saw  us  standmg  near  him. 

Gazing  so  wonderingly 
At  hiq  babyship,  he  greeted  us 

With  a  merry  shout  of  glee. 

We  asked  our  darling  what  pleased  him  ; 

He  replied  with  a  face  aglow, 
•'  Mamma,  I'm  going  to  be  a  man  ; 

Fve  planted  myself  to  grow, " 

MOTHER  GOOSE. 

"  Tell  me  a  story,  mamma. 

One  that  is  not  very  long, 
I  am  getting  so  tired  and  sleepy, 

Or  sing  me  a  little  song — 
Something  about  the  boy  in  blue 

That  watched  the  cows  and  sheep, 
Who  ought  to  get  up  and  blow  the  horn. 

But  he  lies  in  the  hay  asleep. " 

And  I  answered  with  quick  impatience, 

While  he  hung  his  sleepy  head, 
"  No,  not  a  story  or  song  to-night, 

Bertie  must  go  to  bed. " 
But  after  the  room  was  silent, 

And  the  weary  boy  asleep. 
And  never  a  sound  came  on  my  ears 

Save  the  lonely  cricket's  peep. 
The  voice  with  the  ^'one  of  pleading 

Kept  coming  agai.i  and  again, 
"  Tell  me  a  story  or  sing  me  a  song," 

Till  I  could  not  bear  tne  pain  ; 
So  I  went  with  stealthy  footstep 

To  see  how  my  darling  slept ; 
Weak  and  foolish  though  it  may  seem 

I  knelt  by  the  bed  and  wept. 
To  think  that  I  had  refused  him 

The  song  that  he  loved  so  well. 
And  refused  the  siniple  story 

That  none  but  a  mother  can  tell. 

And  I  said,  "  Sleep  on,  sweeir  dreamer  ; 

Fear  not  the  cows  and  the  sheep  ; 
Dream  th  it  you  lie  in  tlie  meadow. 

Under  the  hay  asleep. 
All  too  .ioon  you  will  waken. 

To  watch  o'er  the  field  of  com  ; 
All  too  soon  will  the  sheep  get  in, 

Though  you  bravely  blow  your  horn. " 
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HUMAN   NATURE. 

Two  little  children,  five  years  old, 
Marie  the  gentle,  Charlie  the  bold  ; 
Sweet  and  bright  |ind  quaintly  wise, 
Angels  both,  in-their  mother's  eyes. 

But  you,  if  you  follow  my  verse,  shall  see 
That  they  were  as  human  as  hum-  a  can  be, 
And  had  not  yet  learned  the  maturcr  art 
Of  hiding  the  "  self  "  of  the  finite  heart. 

Oae  day  thev  found,  in  their  romp  and  play. 
Two  little  rabbit i  soft  and  gray- 
Soft  and  gray,  and  just  of  a  size, 
As  like  each  other-as  your  two  eyes. 

All  day  long  the  children  made  love 

T  )  the  dear  little  pets — their  treaaure-trove: 

T:iey    kissed    and    hugged  them  until  the 

night 
Brought  to  the  conies  a  glad  respite. 

Too  much  fondling  doesn't  agree 
With  the  rabbit  nature  as  we  shall  see. 
For  ere  the  litcht  of  another  day 
Had  chased  the  shadows  of  night  away, 

One  little  pet  had  gone  to  the  shades. 
Or,  l«t  us  hope,  to  perennial  glades, 
Brighter  and  softer  than  any  below — 
A  heaven  where  good  little  rabbits  go. 

The  living  and  dead  lay  side  by  side, 

And  still  alike  as  before  one  died  ; 

And  it  chanced  that  the  children  oame  sin(;ly 

to  view 
The  pets  they  have  dreamed  of  all  the  night 

through. 

First  came  Charlie,   and,   with  sad  surprise 
Beheld  the  dead  with  streaming  eyes, 
Howe'er,  consoling,  he  said, 
'•  Poor  Little  Marie — her  rabbit's  dead  ;  " 

Later  came  Marie,  and  stood  aghast  ; 
Slie  kissed  and  caressed  it,  but  at  last 
Found  voice  to  say,  while  her  young  heai*t 

bled, 
"  I'm    so   sorry    for  Charlie — his    rabbit's 

dead  I" 


GRADUATED. 

A    thousand   eyes   behold  the   class-mates 
range. 
Their  semicircles  round  the  rector's  chair. 
While  he,  with    stately-sounding    old-world 
words. 
Give  parchment  hononrs  there. 

A  thousand  shdning  eyes  !  but  none  descry 
The  shape  that's  clearest  %Q  my  dimming 
sight, 

A  shadow  form  that  in  yon  goodly  throng 
Moveth  as  with  a  right« 


A  form  as  fair  as  any  of  the  rest, 

Pressing,  like  them,  with  eager  tread  of 
youth — 
A  face  that  not  the  brightest  may  out-shine 

For  lovingness  or  truth  1 

See   how   'tis  moved   with  feelings    of    the 
hour  ! 
With   boyish    pleasure,   yet    with  manly 
pain  ; 
Pleased  with  the  prize,  yet  ready  to  prefer 
The  long,  sweet  strife  again. 

Ah,  tear-dimmed  eyes  !  it  is  in  vain  you  try. 
With  the  self-cheating  spirit  to  restore 

That  shape  unto  the  place  that  knew  it  once. 
But  knows  it  now  no  more. 

He  is  not  here,  the  earnest  lad  who  threw 
Himself  so  lovingly  into  the  round 

Of  college  life,  the  fullest  that  as  yet 
His  brief  young  days  had  found. 


Far  other  prizes  now 
him.      Oh,    dear  one, 


long 


He  is  not  here. 

May    beckon 
away, 
What  high  companionships  content  thee  for 

Thine  absence  here  to-day  ? 

What  happy  schools,  far  oflF,  of  love  and  joy 
Have  with  their  charms  the  gentle  grief 
consoled 

With  which  thy  faithful  spirit  laid  aside 
The  life  it  loved  of  old  ? 

Not  all  the  learning  of  the  wise  of  earth 
Could  find  an  answer.     Wearily,  mine  eye 

Turns  from  the  smiling  company  to  seek 
Outside  the  blue  June  sky. 

Through    open    windows    of    the    crowded 
church. 

In  still  significance,  it  looketh  down. 
And  tossing  elm-boughs  hush  themselves  to 
catch 

The  word  it  might  make  known. 
The  buzz  within,  the  rector's  stately  speech. 

Grow  far  off  to  mine  ear.  and  die  away, 
I  find  again  the  silence  of  thy  strange, 

Sad  graduation  day  ; 
I  hear  again  thy  Master's  simple  words, 

So  low,  so  sweet,   conferring  thy  degree  ; 
"  Of  such  my  kingdom  is ;  let  none  forbid. , 

His  coming  unto  me." 

— M.  E.  Bennett. 


KATIE'S   TREASURES. 
In  the  soft  October  sunshine, 

'Neath  the  forest's  golden  eavea. 
Roamed  a  merry  baud  of  maidens. 

In  a  crimson  rain  of  leaves. 
And  'mid  rintcing  bursts  of  laughter, 

Fluttering  through  the  misty  air, 
All  their  young  hearts'  cherished  treasures 

Ekwh  with  other  did  compare. 
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"I  dwell  in  a  lordly  mansion," 

Cried  a  pair  of  scarlet  lips, 
"In  the  carpets'  tufted  roaes, 

Deep  my  lightest  footfall  dip*. 
Oh  1  the  curtains  and  the  pictures  I 

But,  more  beautiful  than  all, 
You  should  see  the  western  sunlight 

Creep  along  the  painted  wall. " 

"  Listen,"  quickly  cried  another, 

*'  Listen,  now  I  pray,  to  me  : 
Years  ago  there  was  a  necklace 

Borne  across  the  deep  blue  sea  ; 
In  its  velvet-cushioned  casket. 

Stars  could  not  so  brightly  shine, 
But  this  chain  of  prisoned  f  ainbows 

By  and  by  will  all  be  mine. " 

"  I  have  not  such  wondrous  jewels,  ** 

Proudly  spoke  another  voice, 
"  But  I'd  rather  have  my  father, 

If  I  had  to  take  my  choice. 
He  has  grown  so  very  famous — 

People  almost  kiss  his  hand. 
And  in  time,    I'm  very  certain. 

He'll  be  ruler  of  the  land. " 

Thus  ran  on  the  eager  voices, 

As  they  gayly  had  begun. 
Till  some    tale  of  wondrous  treasure, 

Every  child  had  told,  save  one. 
•'  She  will  not  have  much  to  tell  us. " 

Whispered  they,  "  poor  little  thing  !" 
But  with  smiles,  said  blue-eyed  Katie, 

"  I'm  the  daughter  of  a  king !" 

Then  they  laughed  :  "  Oh,  princess,  tell  us, 

Where  the  king,  your  father,  dwells  ; 
Do  your  mighty  palace  portals 

Swing  at  touch  of  golden  I)ell8  ?" 
Meekly  answered  gentle  Katie, 

Pushing  back  a  floating  curl, 
"  All  the  shining  wall  is  golden, 

Every  gate  a  single  pearL 

"And more  glorious  than  the  sunrise 

Through  the  purple  morning  mist, 
Brightly  glow  the  brave  foun'iations, 

Jasper,  sapphire,  amethyst. 
And  within — such  wondrous  treasures. 

Oh  !  what  happiness  to  see  I 
Bat,  when  home  my  father  calls  me. 

He  will  give  them  all  to  me. " 

Then  the  little  maids  grew  thoughtful. 

And  they  looked  with  tender  eyes 
On  the  sweet-faced  little  Katie, 

Gazing  upward  to  the  skies. 
And  they  said,  "Oh,  happy  princess  ! 

List'ning  for  the  great  King's  call, 
You  have  found  the  greatest  treasure. 

You  8^*6  richest  of  us  all. " 

— LTNDBN   PaLMBB. 


"LITTLE  CHILDREN." 

Keep  a  guard  on  your  words,  my  darlings 

For  words  are  wonderful  things  ;  ' ''' 

They  are  sweet,  like    the  bees'  fresh  Honey, 

Like  the  bees,  they  have  terrible  stings. 
They  cau'  bl«ss,    like  the   warm,  glad    aui* 
shine. 

And  brighten  a  lonely  life. 
They  can  cut,  in  the  strife  of  anger, 

Like  an  open,  two-edged  knife. 

Let  them    pass    through    your    lips  unchal- 
lenged, 

If  their  errand  is  true  and  kind  ; 
If  they  come  to  support  the  weary. 

To  comfort  and  help  the  blind. 
If  a  bitter,  revengeful  sp.rit 

Prompts  the  words,  let  them    be  unsaid  ; 
They  may  flash   through  a  brain    like  light- 
ning. 

Or  fall  on  a  heart  like  lead. 

Keep  them  back  if  they're  cold  and  cruel. 

Under  bar,  and  lock,  and  seal  ; 
The  wounds  they  make,  my  darlings. 

Are  always  slow  to  heal. 
May  peace  guard  your  lives,  and  ever, 

R:om  this  time  of  your  early  youth. 
May  the  words  that  you  daily  utter 

Be  the  beautiful  words  of  truth. 


NOW. 


"  There  is  a  good  time  coming,  boys  ;  " 

So  runs  the  hopeful  song  ; 
Such  is  the  poetry  of  youth, 

When  life  and  hope  are  strong. 
But  when  these  buoyant  days  are  passed, 

Age  cries  :  "  How  changed  are  men  ! 
Things  were  not  so  when  I  was  young  ; 

The  best  ot  times  was  then. " 

"  There  is  a  good  time  coming,  boys  { '* 

The  truth  we  will  allow  ; 
But,  waiting  not  for  brighter  days, 

There  is  a  good  time  now. 
Why  not  improve  the  present,  then, 

Where  e'er  the  future  lead  ; 
And  let  each  passing  moment's  page 

BeAT  proof  of  thought  and  deed  ? 

"  There  is  a  good  time  coming  boys  ;  " 

And  many  a  one  has  passed  ; 
For  each  has  had  his  own  good  time, 

And  will  have  to  the  last. 
Then  do  thy  work,  while  lingers  ytwtli. 

With  freshness  on  its  brow, 
Still  mindful  of  life's  greatest  truth, 

The  best  of  times  is  now. 


'■^^■' 
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A  FOUR-LEAFED  CLOVER.  | 

A   four-leaved    clover  1    In    my    chamber- 
drawer, 
Turning  my    treasures    over,  where  they 

lay, 

I  came  across  this  leaf,  grown   dry  and  sere, 
"Yet  holding  still  the  faint  perfume  of  May 
That  filled  it  when  X  plucked  it   from   the 
hay. 

'Twas  years  ago  I  found  it.     Happy  chance 
I  thought  it  then,  that  laid  it  at  my  feet ; 
I  put  it  softly,  shyly,  in  my  shoe. 
And    walked    unheeding     over    blossoms 

sweet. 
Wondering  what  fate    my    maiden  steps 
would  meet. 

So,  sauntering  slowly  where  forget-me-nots 
>      Swung  in  the    breeze    their    tiny  bells  of 
blue. 
And  where  wild  grape-vines  flung  their  ten- 
drils wide, 
I  heard  a  step,  swift,  eager — one  I  knew. 
And  turning,  in  vexation,  saw  'twas  you. 

"  Why  did  you  spoil  my  charm  ?"  I  cried  in 
haste. 
And  when  you  asked  what  evil  you  had 
brought, 
I  said,  with  reddening  cheeks  and  tear-wet 
eyes, 
I    never   would    reveal    the     harm    you 

wrought 
By  coming  to  me  when  I  wished  you  not. 

You  turned  away  in  wonder  at  my  mood. 
And  I  stood   still,    half    vexed  and  half 
ashamed  ; 
Was  this  the  girlhood's  knight  I  hoped  to 
meet  ? 
This  man  with  sinewy    arm  for   labour 
framed  ? — 
"A  son  of  toil,"  I  sneered,  "  ftiost  aptly 
named. " 

Ah,  well  !  the  years  bring  wisdom  in    their 
train  ; 
And  as  I  look  into  your  face  to-day^ 
Its  clear,  gray  eyes  down-shining  into  raine, 
I  thank  my  fate  for  that  auspicious  day 
When  clover-leaf  and  you  came  in  my  way. 
—Mary  W,  Plitiiukr. 
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KEPT. 

My  lover  and  I  stood  on  the  shore  ; 

His  boat  rocked  out  on  the  sun-lit  bay  ; 
A  little  flower  from  my  breast  he  tore, 

And  a  kiss  from  my  lip  he  stole  away. 
"Never  feai*,  little  lass,  never  fear  1'   cried 

he, 
"  I  will  bring  thy  rosebud  back  to  thee." 

On  the  shining  deck  I  saw  him  stand  ; 

I  saw  him  stand  by  the  snowy  sail ; 
He  waved  farewell  w'ih  the  flower  in  his 
hand. 

But  my  heart  beat  quick    and   my   cheek 
grew  pale. 
Though  never  a  cloud  was  in  the  sky, 
I  shuddered  to  hear  the  ^a-gulls  cry.      ^ 
The  whole  white  fleet  was  "outward  bound, 

Brave  flsher-lads — ^with  a  song  they  went  ! 
The  waves  rolled  in  with  a  sullen  sound 

And  the  day  and  the  tide  were  nearly  8i>ent 
The  last  sail,  touched  with  an  ashen  light, 
Like  a  ghost  sped  into  the  dusky  night. 

Then  back,   as  I  stood  on  the  shore    and 
prayed. 
They  came,  for  the  storm- wind  blew  apace. 
The  women  came  from  their  cots  afraid  ; 

The  salt  spray  sprinkled  each  pallid  face  , 
But     while     they     murmured  :      "  Alas  ! 

Alack  I " 
I  thought,   "  He  will  bring    my     rosebud 
back." 

The  great  wind  roared  and  the  hungry  hiss 
Of  the  seething  brine  on  the  flying  shore. 

Seemed  moaning  and  sighing  only  this  : 
"Ah,  nevermore  1  ai^  nevermore  !" 

We  held  each  other  close.     The  foam 

^till   whispered   to    me  :  "  He    will   come 
home. " 

The  morning  dawned  on  the  awful  sea  ! 
They  came  to  land.  "  None  lost  ?  "  "  But 
one." 
I  stood  in  my  place  all  silently. 
He  went  in  the  sunlight ;  he  came  in  the 
sun.  ^ 

Washed  to  the  shore,  ^  his  dear  dead  hand 
He  brought  me  my  rosebud  back  to  land. 

— LCCREK. 
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AGAIN  I 

Oh,  sweet  and  fair  !  Oh,  rich  and  rare 

That  day  so  long  ago, 
And  autumn  sunshine  everywhere, 

The  lieather  all  aj(low, 
The  ferns  were  cla<l  in  cloth  of  gold,     f  1-4  ' 

The  waves  sang  ou  tiie  shore  ; 
Such  suns  will  shino,  such  waves  will  sing 

Forever,  evermore. 

Oh,  fit  and  few  1    Oh,  tried  and  true  ! 

The  friends  who  met  that  day. 
Each  one  the  other's  spirit  knew  ; 

And  so  in  earnest  play 
The  hours  flew  past,  until  at  last 

The  twilight  kissed  the  shore  ; 
We  said:  "  Such  days  shall  come  again 

Forever,  evermore. " 

One  day  again,  no  cloud  ot  pain 

A  shadow  o'er  us  cast. 
And  yet  we  strove  in  vain,  in  vaiu 

To  conjure  up  the  past : 
Like,  but  unlike  the  sun  that  shone, 

The  waves  that  beat  the  shore. 
The  words  we  said,  the  songs  we  sung. 

Like — unlilre — evermore. 

For  ghosts  unseer  crept  in  between. 

And,  when  our  songs  flowed  free, 
Sang  discords  in  an  undertone, 

And  marred  the  harmony. 
"  The  past  is  ours,  not  yours,"  they  said, 

'*  The  wav«8  that  beat  the  shore. 
Though  like  the  same,  are  not  the  same. 

Oh,  never,  never  more  !" 


WEDDED. 

Some  quick  and  bitter  words  we  said, 
And  then  we  parted.     How  the  sun 
Swam  through  a  Mullen  sea  of  gray ! 
A  chill  fell  on  the  summer  day. 
Life's  best  and  happiest  h'ours  were  done. 
Friendship  was  elead. 

How  proud  we  went  our  separate  ways, 
And  spake  no  word  and  made  no  moan ; 
^he  braided  up  her  flowing  hair, 
That  I  had  Always  called  so  fair. 
Although  she  scorned  my  loving  tone, 
My  word  of  praise. 

And  I  ?  I  matched  her  ^oorn  with  soorn, 
I  hated  her  with  all  my  heart. 
Until — we  chanced  to  meet  one  day  ; 
She  turned  her  pretty  head  away ; 
I  saw  two  pearly  tear-drops  start, 
Lo  1  love  was  born. 

Some  fond,  repentiixg  word  I  said, 
She  answered  with  a  sigh  ; 
But  when  I  took  her^and  in  miue 
A  radiant  glory  half  divine 
Flooded  the  earth  and  filled  the  sky. 
Now  we  are  wed. 


YOU  AND  L 

We  meet  to-dr ",  we  part  to-morrow  ; 

You  and  I  ;  " 

If  in  secret,  silent  sorrow. 
You  regret  the  stern  decree, 

'  And  I  sigh. 

Dreaming  dreams  of  what  might  be, 
Would  fate  only  leave  us  free, 
Will  it  make  life  less  worth  living  ? 
Will  it  make  love  less  worth  giving  ? 
Or,  if  we  walked  on  together. 
Would  our  joys  be  any  brighter  ? 
Would  our  sorrows  be  the  lighter  ? 

Time  and  tide, 
In  their  hurried  onward  rushing. 
Sweep  us  on,  and,  answer  nothing. 

Much  is  given  ere  the  asking. 

And  we  try, 
Vainly,  heart  and  brain  both  tasking, 
To  forget  the  bitter  knowledge, 

Asking  why 
Things  unequal  were  created  ?  ;• 

Why  so  many  lives  mismated 
Curse  the  earth  ?  forever  grieving, 
With  deceit  themselves  deceiving, 
When  a  word  in  candour  spoken. 
Would  sad  hearts  forever  lighten, 
And  sad  eyes  forever  brighten  ; 

What  a  change 
If  we  said  things  as  we  meant  them, 
And  but  meant  them  when  we  said  them  ! 

Years  shall  bless  and  years  bereave  us,       /' 

You  and  I, 
As  the  summer-time  shall  leave  us, 
And  the  autumn  tints  veil  softly 

Youth's  fair  sky. 
Other  scenes  ere  long  shall  greet  us. 
Other  friends  will  warmly  meet  us. 
And,  if  wooing  voices  'round  us. 
Fondly  with  their  love  have  crowned  ns. 
Shall  we,  yielding,  tell  to  memory 
It  were  better  that  no  token 
Kept  our  friendship  still  unbroken  ? 

Or,  at  last, 
Shall  we,  somehow,  find  each  other 
Dearer  far  than  any  other  7 

-N.  0.  M. 


OVER  THE  BARS. 

'Twas  milking  time,   and  the  cows  came  up 

From  tibe  meadows  sweet  with  clover. 
And  stood  in  the  lane,  while  pretty  Jane 

Had  a  quiet  chat  with  the  drover — 
Such  a  quiet  chat  it  scarcely  seemed 

That  a  single  word  was  spoken  ; 
While  a  magio  spell  with  the    niglit 
fell. 

And  the  rhythm  of  song  was  unbroken. 
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The  cattle  stood  at  the  lover's  side, 

Without  any  ahow  of  vexation, 
As  though  inipreased  with  a  five-bar  rest 

Waa  apiirt  of  their  rest-oration. 
And  as  Jane  listened  to  the  notes  that  came 

Right  under  the  bars  and  over, 
Her  heart  took  wing,  the  silly  thing, 

And  nestled  up  close  to  the  drover. 

She  heard  him  say  hia  home  waa  poor, 

That  he'd  nothine  but  love  to  give  her  ; 
And  she  smiled  content,  as  though  love  had 
spent 

Every  9 -row  he  had  in  his  quiver  ; 
She  smiled  content,  when  the  evening  air 

With  voices  of  birds  are  ringing. 
And  her  lips  confessed  that  a  lowly  nest 

Should  never  prevent  her  singing. 

So  o'er  the  bars  the  lovers  lean. 

In  the  joy  of  their  sweet  communion  ; 
And  their  looks  declare  that  poverty  ne'er 

Shall  be  a  bar  to  their  union  ; 
Oh,  sweetest  music,  go  thread  your  rhymes 

Now  under  the  bars  and  over  ; 
Where  pretty  Jane,  in  the  fragrunt  lane, 

Bewitched  the  heart  of  the  drover. 

— Eleanob  S.  Deane. 


WOOING. 

Captive  little  band, 
Wherefore  trembling  ao  f 
Like  a  fluttering  bird, 
All  your  pulses  stirred  : 
Would  you,  if  you  could — 
Would  you  go  ? 

Drooping,  downcast  eyes, 
Filled  with  love's  own  light, 
'Neath  your  snowy  lid 
All  my  world  lies  hid  : 
Why  so  shyly  veiled 
From  my  sight  7 

Lovely  quivering  lips. 
With  your  wealth  of  red, 
Speak  the  longed-for  word 
First  in  Eden  neard. 
In  your  own  sweet  way 
Be  it  said. 

Eager,  restless  heart, 
Longing  for  your  mate,. 
What  ha>^  you  to  fear  1 
Find  contentment  here  f 
To  my  tendei    )ve 
Trust  your  fate. 

Dainty  little  maid 
Graced  with  charms  so  sweet, 
One  bright  glance  bestow  : 
Nfiy — but  I  will  know 
If— ah,  yes,  for  me, 
Life's  coiuiplete  I 


LOVERS'  PRECEPT. 

Do  not  let  us  take  the  highway,  sweet; 
It  is  full  of  curious  prying  eyeu. 
Let  us  choose  the  wandering  p  ith  that  liei' 
Thro'  the  fields,   and  shun  1;he   duat    and 

heat — 
Daisy-bordered,  bridg  •  1  by  waving  shade 
Thro'  whose  interla  ;i».,L,8  glints  the  golden 

flood 

Which    the   priest   this    morning,  when  he 

prayed. 
Likened  to  the  all-embracing  love  of  God — 
Sweet  the  text  that  followed,  I  could  have 

wished  no  other  . 

I  give,  "Love    ye   one 


new    command 
another. " 


I  turned  to  watch  yen  -i!?  the  words  divine 
Stole  on  my  sense  lik    1"  isic  of  the  spheres  ; 
A  flush  crept  o'er  yuui  ciioek,  a  mist  of  tears 
Swam  to    your    eyes,  which    drooped  away 

from  mine. 
I  saw  the  hand  that  held  your  book  of  prayer 
Thrill  like  a  flower  swept  by  delicious  gales  ; 
But  not  a  look    would    you   vouchsafe    me 

there. 
Oh,  lovely  saint,  shrined  within  altar  veils. 
Were   you    afraid    to    turn  and  face  your 

brother 
After    the    new    command,   ''Love   ye  one 

another." 

I  will  absolve  you  for  the  look  not  given, 
So  fully  doth  suffice  the  look  you  give. 
Droop  not,  shy,  lily  lids,  but  let  me  live 
Forever,  in  your  eyes  serene,  blue  heaven  1 
Lay  hand  to  heart,  and  tell  me,  maiden  mine. 
If  m  the  long,  strange  years  you  do  not  see. 
Yon  fear  you  may  regret  the  tender  sign 
Of  love  and  trust    which   you    now  give  to 

me. 
Or  wish  in  secret  it  had  been  some  other 
Who  learned  with  you  the  lesson,   '*  Love  ye 

one  another. " 

For  life  will  not  be  all  like  this,  alas  ! 

A  walk  thro'  meadows,  under  skies  so  fair, 

With  bobolinks  a-triUing  in  the  air. 

And  daisies  blooming  golden  in  the  grass. 

There  will  be  rough  and  stormy  days,   my 

sweet. 
When  Grod    behind  a  cloud  will   hide  from 

sight, 
And  you  and  I,  with  hurt  and  weary  feet, 
Will  pass  through  thorny  ways  to  reach  the 

li>t; 
Shall  \t  be  hand-in-hand,   dear,   and  patient 

with  each  other, 
Remembering  the   message,    "Love  ye  one 

another  T" 

Annie  M.  Muzzib. 
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DONT  STAY  LONG. 

A  look  of  yearning  tendemcBB 

Beneath  her  laanea  lies, 
And  hope  and  love  unutterable 

Are  Bhadowed  in  her  eyes, 
As  in  some  deep  unruffled  stream 

Are  clouds  and  aummer  skies. 

She  pasaed  to  early  womanhood, 
From  dreamy,  sweet  girl  life, 

And  crossed  the  rosy  threshold  but 
To  find  herself  a  wife  ; 

Oh  1  gently  should  he  lead  her  steps 
Along  the  path  of  life  ! 

And  as  shn  clasped  her  small  white  hands 

Upon  his  arms  so  strong, 
How  often  like  a  summer  sigh. 

Or  a  sweet  pleading  song, 
She  whispers,  with  a  parting  kisa, 

"  Beloved  one,  don  t  stay  long." 

They're  almost  always  on  her  lip. 

Her  gentlest  parting  words, 
Sweet  as  the  fiagrance  from  rose  leaves 

When  by  soft  zephyrs  stirred. 
And  lingering  in  the  memory 

Like  songs  of  summer  birds. 

And  in  his  heart  they  nestle  warm 

When  other  scenes  amid  ; 
He  stays  not  till  she  weary  grow. 

And  her  fond  eyes  are  hid 
In  tears  which  lie  in  bitterness 

Beneath  each  veiling  lid. 

And,  oh,  how  many  hearts  are  kept 

By  that  love-uttering  song  ! 
There's  scarcely  one  who  on  life's  waves 

Is  swiftly  borne  along. 
But  what  has  heard  from  some  dear  lips 

These  sweet  words,  "  Don  t  stay  long." 


RECONSTRUCTION. 

Li  a  waggon  made  of  willow 

Wheeled  I  once  a  little  maiden, 

Ringlets  shining  on  the  pillow. 

Rolling  homeward  treasure  laden. 

Like  a  boat  upon  the  billow. 

Ten  years  fled.    Ah !  how  I  missed  her 
When  we  left  the  village  school  I 

But  she  said  she'd  be  my  sister 

As  we  lingered  by  the  pool. 

And  I  passionately  kissed  her. 

Ten  more  fretting  years  renew  it; 

Little  waggon  made  of  willow; 
Loving  eyes  are  bent  to  view  it ; 

Loving  hands  adjust  the  pillow, 
And  we'v«  fitted  rockers  to  it. 
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WEDDING-DAY  WISHES. 

Since  I  have  not  for  your  bridal 
Any  precious  offerings  brought^ 

Gold,  or  gems,  or  costly  fabric, 
By  the  curious  workman  wr 

Let  your  thought  admit  th'- 
While  you  read  the  wo'  ite. 

That  your  friend's  heart  Ket, 

And  her  wishes  jewels  k     ^  it. 

Thus  you  shall  be  fairly  furnished 
With  all  favours  brides  should  wear. 

For  the  neck,  the  wrists,  the  fingers, 
For  your  brow  and  shining  hair. 

Husband's  love  and  faith  should  crown  you, 
Better  than  wrought  gems  a  queen  ; 

Wifely  truth  and  trust  illumine, 
More  than  pearls  could,  race  and  mien. 

Home  and  sweet  content  I  wish  yon. 
More  than  lands  and  lofty  hall — 

Bracelets  these,  and  golden  neck-chain 
Holding  you  in  willing  thrall. 

Daily,  loving  words  o':  kindness,  ", 

These  for  jewelled  lines  should  bo  j    i  f 

Better  than  the  diaraond  s  radiance 
Is  the  light  of  charity. 

And  for  fairest,  best  adorning. 

Never  wanting,  ever  bright. 
Wear  the  "  meek  and  quiet  spirit."     ' 

Pricelesa  in  the  Giver's  sight.  *   - 


These  will  fail  not,  though  misfortune 
Sweep  all  eartHy  goods  away  ; 

God's  dear  smile  i>i'  love  and  favour 
Tumeth  darkn>;ds  into  day. 


AN  iVUGUST  DAY. 

Over  the  fields  by  winding  ways 

We  wandered  on  together, 
Under  the  fla&hing  azure  skies. 

In  a  hush  of.  August  weather. 
Round  about  m,  afar  and  near. 

We  heard  the  locusts  humming, 
And  the  asters  starring  the  lonely  pa,th 

Laughed  out  to  see  us  coming. 

Bird  songs  .lut  of  the  sunlit  oak 
Fell  rippling  through  the  shadow. 

Like  a  spe?  r  of  flame  the  cardinal  flower 
Burned  out  along  the  meadow. 

Into  our  hearts  the  blithe  wind  blew. 

Its  own  free  gladness  giving, 
And  all  things  laughed  in  the  happy  earth. 

For  the  pure"  sweet  joy  of  living. 

Two  roamed  on  with  their  eyes  alight. 
And  their  hearts  too  still  for  laughter, 

Two  in  a  revel  of  golden  life. 
Looked  neither  before  nor  after. 
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One  went  dreamins  with  downcast  face 
Through  tlie  huiin  of  the  woodland  cover, 

But  one  pr;u»ed  God  from  a  trenbiing  heart 
That  the  ahadow  of  pain  was  over. 

— AUOK  M.  r>DDY. 


BLACKBERRIES  AND  KIP3ES. 

We  were  up  on  the  green  old  hill-side 
Where  the  blackberry  bushes  grow, 
And  we  gathered  the  npe,  sweet  berries 

Till  the  sun  was  getting  low. 
And  somehow,  where  the  fruit  was  ripest— 

I  could  not  account  for  this  I — 
We  were  sure  to  eat  all  the  berriea, 
And  sweeten  them  with  a  kiss. 
Oh,  I  know  of  nothing  better, 

The  whole  year  round,  tlian  this  : 
A  handful  of  ripe  blackl>erries 
Made  sweet  with  a  lover's  ki«s. 

"If  they  saw  us  eating  the  berries 

In  this  new,  but  pleasant  way, 
They  would  say  we  were  silly  creatures, " 

Said  she  ;  but  I  answered,  "Nay. 
They  would  say  we  were  v^ae,  my  darling, 

To  eat  our  berries  so. 
For  kisses  are  cheaper  than  sugar 
In  times  like  these,  you  know." 
Oh,  I  know  of  nothing  better, 

The  whole  year  round,  than  this  : 
A  handful  of  ripe  blackberries 
Made  sweet  >'ith  a  lover's  kiss. 

As  we  stood  in  the  path  together. 

When  our  feet  were  homeward  turned, 
I  whispered  the  sweet  old  question 

That  each  lover's  heart  has  learned. 
I  forget  the  words  of  her  answer, 

But  I  can  remember  this, 
It  was  all  my  heart  had  hoped  for, 
And  I  took  it  with  a  kiss. 
Oh,  I  know  of  nothing  better, 

The  whole  year  round,  than  this  : 
A  handful  of  ripe  blackberries 
Made  sweet  by  a  lover's  kiss. 


THE  GIRL  FOR  ME. 

Just  fair  enough  to  be  pretty. 
Just  gentle  enough  to  be  sweet, 

Just  saucy  '^nough  to  be  witty. 
Just  dainty  enough  to  be  neat. 

Just  tal'    ..ough  to  be  graceful, 
Just  slight  enough  for  a  fay. 

Just  dress  enough  to  be  tasteful. 
Just  merry  enough  to  be  gay. 

Just  tears  enough  to  be  tender, 
Just  sighs  enough  to  be  sad  ; 

Tones  soft  enough  to  remember 
Your  heart  through  the    cadeuce 
glad. 


Just  meek  enough  for  submission, 
Just  bold  enough  to  be  brave, 

J  ust  pride  enough  for  ambition. 
Just  thoughtlul  enough  to  be  grave. 

A  tongue  that  can  talk  without  liarmmj^ 
Just  mischief  enouG;h  to  tease. 

Manners  pleasant  enough  to  be  charming, 
That  put  you  at  once  at  your  ease. 

{  Disdain  or  silly  presumption, 
t      Sarcasm  to  answer  a  fool. 
Cool  contempt  shown  to  assumption. 
Proper  dignity  always  the  rule. 

Flights  of  fairy  fancy  ethereal, 
Devotion  to  science  full  paid. 

Stuff  of  the  sort  of  material 
Poets  and  painters  are  made 

Generous  enousrh,  and  kind-hearted, 
Pure  as  the  angels  above  ;  • 

Oh,  from  her  may  I  never  be  parted* 
For  such  is  the  maiden  I  love. 


I 


made 


A  HAPPY  WIFE. 

He  wraps  me  round  with  his  riches, 

He  covers  me  up  with  his  care. 
And  his  love  is  the  love  of  a  manhood 

Whose  life  is  a  living  prayer, 
I  have  plighted  my  woman's  affections, 

I  have  given  my  all  in  all, 
And  the  flowers  of  a  daily  contentment 
Renew  their  sweet  lives  ere' they  fall ; 
And  yet  like  an  instrument  precious 

That  playeth  an  older  tune, 
My  heart  in  the  midst  of  its  blessings 

Ctobs  hack  to  a  day  in  June — 
To  a  day  'vbon  beneath  the  branches 

I  stood  by  a  silent  stream, 
And  saw  in  its  bosoift  an  image 
As  one  seeth  a  face  in  a  dream. 

I  would  not  resign  his  devotion. 
No,  Aot  for  a  heart' that  lives! 
Nor  change  one  jot  my  condition 

For  the  change  that  condition  gives ; 
I  should  mourn  not  more  for  another, 

Nor  more  for  another  rejoice. 
Then  now,  when  I  weep  at  his  absencs. 
Or  welcome  his  step  and  his  voice. 
And  yet  like  an  instrument  precioos. 

That  playeth  an  olden  tune. 
My  heart  in  the  midst  of  its  blessings 

Goes  back  to  a  day  in  June — 
To  a  day  when,  beneatiii  the  branches, 

I  stood  in  the  shadowy  light. 
And  heard  the  low  words  of  a  whisper 
As  one  heareth  a  voice  in  the  mgnt. 
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TWO  OF  THEM. 

In  the  farin-houae  porch  the  farmer  sat, 
With  hia  daughter  having  a  coay  chat : 
She  was  his  only  child,  and  he 
Thought  her  as  fair  as  a  girl  could  be. 
A  wee  bit  jealous  the  old  man  grew, 
If  he  fancied  any  might  come  to  woo 
Hia  one  pet  lamb,  and  her  loving  care 
He  M'iahed  with  nobody  else  to  share. 

" There  should  be  two  of  you,  child,"  saiJ 

he ; 
"There  should  be  two  to  welcome  me 
When  I  come  home  from  the  field  at  night  : 
Two  would  make  the  old  homestead  bright. 
There's  neighbour  Grey  with  his  children 

four 
To  be  glad  together.     Had  I  one  more, 
A  proud  old  father  I'd  be,  my  dear, 
W^itii  two  good  children  to  greet  me  here. " 

Down  by  the  gate  'neath  the  old  elm  tree 
Donald  waited  alone  ;  and  she 
For  whom  he  waited  his  love-call  heard, 
And  on  either  cheek  the  blushes  stirred. 
"  Father,"  she  said,  and  knelt  her  down. 
And    kissed    the  hand    that  was  old    and 

brown — 
"Father,  there  may  be  two,  if  you  will, 
And  I — your  only  '.'(aughter  stilL 

"  Two  to  welcome  you  home  at  night ; 
Two  to  make  the  old  homestead  bright : 
I — and  somebody  else. "     "I  see," 
Said  the  farmer,    "and  whom    mav  'some- 
body'be?" 
Oh,  the  dimples  in  Bessie's  cheek. 
That  played  Avith  the  blushes  at  hide-and- 
.        seek ! 

Away  from  his  gaze  she  turned  ber  head, 
"One  of,  neighbour    Grey's  children,"    she 
said. 

"H'm  !"  said  the  farmer  ;  "make  it  plain ; 
Is  it  Susan,  Alice,  or  Mary  Jane  ?" 
Another  kiss  on  the  agpd  hand,         . 
To  help  the  farmer  to  understand  (?) 
"  H'm, "  said  the  farmer :  "  yes ;  I  see  ; 
It  is  two  for  yourself  and  one  for  me.  "• 
But  Bessie  said,  "There can  be  but  one 
For  me  and  my  heart  till  life  is  done. " 


THE  EVENING  PRAYEK. 

All  day  the  children's  busy  feet 

Had  pattered  to  and  fro  ; 
And  all  the  day  their  little  hands 

Had  been  in  mischief  so — 

That  oft  my  patience  had  been  tried  ; 

But  tender,  loving  care 
Had  kept  them  through  the  day  from  harm, 

And  safe  from  every  snare. 


But  when  the  even-tide  had  come, 
The  children  went  up-stairs. 

And  knelt  beside  their  little  )>eds, 
To  say  their  wonted  prayera. 

With  folded  hands  and  rev 'rent  mien, 
"Our  Father, "first  they  say, 

Tlien,  "Now  I  lay  me  down  to  sleep," 
With  child-like  faith  they  pray. 


7/ 
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With  cheeks  upon  the  pillow  pressed. 

They  give  a  kiae,  and  say, — 
' '  Good-night  ;  we  love  you,  dear  mamma, 

You've  been  BO  kind  to-day," 

"  Dood-night ;  I  love  oo,  too,  mamma,"  '^/ 

And  baby's  eye-lids  close  ; 
And  tired  feet  and  restless  hands 

Enjoy  the  sweet  repose, 

The  trouble  and  the  weariness 

To  me  indeed  seemed  light. 
Since  love  had  thus  ray  efforts  crowned   f " 

To  guide  their  steps  aright. 

And  as  I  picked  the  playthings  up 

And  put  the  books  away. 
My  lieart  gave  grateful  thanks  to  God, 

For  His  kind  care  all  day. 

— S. 


AT 

4 
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"  PAPA,  PLEASE  LET  ME  IN  !  " 
A  timid  knock  was  at  my  door. 
And  restless  feet  were  on  the  floor  ; 

A  soft  sweet  voice  said,  "  Papa,  please, 
And  little  Jimmie  will  not  tease. 

I  knew  the  presence  waiting  there. 
The  deep  blue  eyes,  the  nut-brown  hair. 

.^ust  now,  the  bolt  upon  him  drawn. 
He  had  been  banished  all  forlorn  ; 

For  turning  things  all  upside  down, 
While  I  was  in  a  study  Brown. 

His  little  hand  touched  everything. 
His  tongue  put  in  such  questioning. 

That  I  could  not  command  my  thought. 
And  so  I  rose  and  turned  him  out. 

He  went  without  remonstrance  cry. 
But  curled  his  lip  so  mournfully  ; 

That  courage  cooled  as  I  went  back, 
And  somehow  I  was  off  the  tr^k. 

Did  I  not  know  that,  in  his  eyes. 
My  study  was  a  paradise  ? 

And  there  he  stood  l)eseechingly. 
With  voice  so  soft  and  sobbingly  ; 

And  so  with  show  of  discipline, 
I  rose  and  let  my  Jimm'e  in. 

His  dear  red  lips  my  cheek  did  press, 
About  my  neck  he  flung  caress. 
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•'  I'm  Borry,  papa  5  let  me  stay, 
And  I'll  1)6  good  and  still  all  day." 

Then  down  with  book  upon  the  floor, 
He  sat  and  turned  the  piotures  o'er* 

And  as  he  mused  he  sweetly  said, 
"  I  wonder  when  the  folks  are  dead, 

"  And  go  to  God,  how  long  they  stand, 
Before  our  Father  takes  tneir  hand  ; 

"And  says  to  them,  I'm  glad  you've  ootne, 
To  my  nice  warm  and  pretty  home. 

"  And  is  it  long  they  have  to  wait, 
Before  God  opens  wide  the  gate  7  " 

I  told  my  boy  the  Lord  would  come, 
Himself,  to  take  the  people  home. 

'*  And  will  He  come  for  me,  papa, 
When  I  nmat  leave  you  and  mamma  f 

^h,  if  He  does,  I'll  thank  Him  so, 
For  He  will  know  the  way  to  go. " 

Two  weeks  had  passed  and  little  more, 
Our  Jimmie  was  at  death's  dark  door, 

He  murmured  sadly  in  hia  sleep, 

And  asked  the  Lord  his  "  soul  to  keep. " 

"I'm  knocking,  papa,  at  the  door  ; 
Please  .^et  me  m,  ill  plai^ue  no  more.** 

Then  sudv^enljr,  with  opened  eyes. 

That  shone  ^rith  sweet  and  glad  surprise  : 

"Oh,  thank  you,  Jesus  ;  you  have  come. 
To  take  your  little  Jimmie  home. " 

We  closed  his  eyes,  his  work  was  dond. 
Our  darling  boy  was  from  us  gone. 

O  Jesus  Christ,  our  blessed  Lord, 

We  thank  Thee  for  Thy  precious  word  t 

"  SufiFer  the  children,  let  them  come, 
For  I  will  lead  them  to  my  home. " 

-F.  B.  W. 


ON  THE  THRESHOLD. 

Standing  on  the  threshold, 

With  her  wakening  heart  and  mind. 
Standing  on  the  threshold. 

With  tier  childhood  left  behind  f 
The  woman  softness  blending 

With  the  look  of  sweet  siirprise 
For  life  and  all  its  marvels 

That  lights  the  clear  blue  eyes. 

Standing  on  the  threshold, 

WiUi  light  foot  and  fearless  hand. 
As  the  young  kmght  by  his  armour 

In  minster  nave  might  stand  ; 
The  fresh  red  lip  just  touching 

Youth's  ruddy  rapturous  wine, 
The  eaeer  heart  all  brave,  pure  hope, 

Oh,  happy  child  of  mine  I 


I  could  guard  the  helpless  infant 

That  nestled  in  my  arms  ;  .,/T 

I  could  save  the  prattler's  golden  head 

From  petty  babv  harms  ; 
I  could  brighten  ohildhooil's  gladness, 

And  comfort  childhood's  tears,  ; 

But  I  can  not  cross  the  thresliold 

With  the  step  of  riper  years. 

For  hopes,  and  joys,  and  maiden  dreams 

Are  waiting  for  her  there. 
Where  girlhood's  fancies  bud  and  bloom 

In  April's  golden  air  ; 
And  passionate  love,  and  passionate  griefs. 

And  passionate  gladness  lie 
Among  the  crimson  llowers  that  spring 

As  youth  goes  fluttering  by. 

Ah  !  on  those  rosy  pathways 

Is  no  place  for  sobered  feet, 
My  tirea  eyes  have  naught  of  strength 

Such  fervid  glow  to  meet  ; 
My  voice  is  all  too  sad  to  sound 

Amid  the  joyous  notes 
Of  the  music  that  through  charmed  air 

For  opening  girlhood  floats. 

Yet  thorns  amid  the  leaves  may  lurk. 

And  thunder-clouds  may  lower, 
And  derth,  or  change,  or  falsehood  blight 

The  jasmine  in  the  bower  ; 
May  God  avert  the  woe,  my  child  ; 

But  oh,  shonld  tempest  come. 
Remember,  by  the  tlireehold  waits 

The  patient  love  of  home  i 

LICHEN. 

Little  lichen,  fondly  clinging 
In  the  wild  wood  to  the  tree  ; 
Covering  unseemly  places. 
Hiding  all  thy  tender  graces. 
Ever  dwelling  in  the  shade. 
Never  seeing  sunuy  glade. 
Little  lichen,  emblems  sweet 
Of  a  friend,  whom  now  I  greet  y 
She,  too,  dwelleth  in  the  shade, 
Pineth  not  for  suTinier  glade, 
Clinging  to  the  dear  home-walls. 
Where  scarce  a  ray  of  sunshine  fall*. 

Yet  in  her  heart  such  love  abidcth. 
That  she  like  the  dark  place  hideth  ; 
She  would  not  be  a  roadside  flower. 
Nor  long  to  dwell  in  sunny  bower  ; 
She  loves  the  deep  and  woody  shade. 
She  loves  the  dark  that  Go  i  has  made. 

She  is  not  dazed  with  golden  glare 
Of  worldly  joy,  however  fair ; 
And  in  her  little  corner  shineth, 
A  purer  light,  my  soul  dl- ineth, 
Than  anv  earthly  sunshine  bringcth  ; 
A  light  irom  Him  to  whom  she  clingeth. 

— R.  M.  E. 
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WILLY'S  WIFE. 

Th«  road  is  lon^  and  rough,  yon  see, 

Far  Btretohing  o'er  the  prairie  ; 
And  if  his  father  went — why,  I 

Must  stay  and  mind  the  dairy. 
;:fi;  Perhaps  an  iclle  tear  I  dropped 

To  see  him  mount  the  filly, 
And  go  alone  to  bless  the  ))an8 

Of  our  dear  boy,  our  Willy. 

'  A  week  of  days  has  passed  since  then. 

Each  lontrer  than  the  other, 
So  stranse  it  is  to  think  he'd  wed, 

And  I  not  there — his  mother. 
So  strange,  when  he,  a  toddling  thing, 

Got  all  my  cares  so  freely  ; 
Well,  care  and  kisses  wait  to-day 

For  Willy's  wife  and  Willy, 

What's  that  vou  say  ?    That  I've  not  seen. 

And  so  I  may  not  love  her. 
Not  love  his  love  ?    Why  troops  of  girls 

Might  lift  their  heads  above  her. 
Ah,  all  the  girls  might  fairer  be, 

In  bloom  of  rose  and  lily ; 
But  dearer  than  the  best  to  me 

Would  be  the  wife  of  Willy. 

"  Tis    true    he's  young.     "Twere   well  per- 

haps. 

He'd  waited  just  a  little ; 
A  lover's  knot  too  early  tied 

May  prove,  alas !  but  brittle. 
Yet  old  folks  often  make  mistake 

In  thinking  young  folks  silly. 
And  what's  the  use  to  question  now  ? — 

She's  wife  to  my  boy  Willy. 

Oh,  ah  !  be  sure,  some  other  might 
Have  lined  with  gold  his  pockets ; 

But  I  have  seen  full  many  a  stick 
Come  down  from  costly  rocket. 

And  yet — I  hinted  to  the  boy 

His  own  short  purse ;  and  still  he 

But  scorned  the  hint.     Well,  love's  enough 
■   To  dower  the  wife  of  Willy. 

For  Willy,  let  me  tell  you  now, 

Is  not  the  one  to  falter 
In  doing  what  an  honest  man 

Has  promised  at  the  alter ; 
Twill  he  no  fault  of  idle  ways 

If  later  times  prove  chilly ; 
No  need,  I  wish,  for  au^ht  but  love 

With  this  young  wife  of  Willy. 

And  that  a  wife  brings  love,  I'm  sure 

Should  make  a  mother  kindly  ; 
The  mother,  if  she's  wise  at  all, 

Will  scan  a  little  blindly  ; 
For  smooth  the  ruts  as  smooth  we  may 

Life's  path  will  yet  be  hilly  ; 
There's  many  a  flint  to  prick  the  feet 

Of  even  the  wife  of  Willy. 
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So  keep  your  doubts,  no  longer  jest, 

Because  I'm  anxious  waiting 
To  cliwp  my  (larlitigs  to  my  breast, 

And  blesn  their  early  mating. 
I  spake  full  loud  to  stay  the  match  ; 

Hut  now  my  finger  stilly 
Is  placed  upon  my  lip — since  she 

Is  mine,  the  wife  of  Willy. 

She's  Willy's  wife,  and  so  she's  mine. 

My  own  dear,  darling  daughter  ; 
If  they're  one  flesh,  they're  out  one  blood, 

And  "blood  is  more  than  water." 
Then  hold  your  peace  about  the  oharma 

Of  Susan  or  of  Milly  ; 
I  tell  you,  friends,  she's  best  of  all, 

This  wife  of  my  boy  Willy. 

Lo  !  here  they  are,  the  precious  pair ! 

My  precious  boy,  my  rover —  ' 

And  with  him  one  to  crown  his  days  ; 

Looi-  !  who  could  help  but  love  her? 
Come,  father,  shut  the  kitchen  door. 

The  winds  without  blow  shrilly, 
But  what  care  we,  beside  the  tire, 

With  Willy's  wife  and  Willy  ? 

Tlie  bread  is  white  upon  the  board. 

The  kettle  bravely  simmers  ; 
The  red  flame  dances  up  the  wall 

Where  shining  pewter  shimmers  ; 
The  neighbours  come  and  creetinga  bring 

In  welcome,  "will  he,  niU  he  ;  " 
Oh,  happy  day  that  light  the  home 

With  Willy^'s  wife  and  Willy  I 

AT  NIGHTFALL. 

Coming  along  by  the  meadowB, 

Just  after  the  sun  went  down. 
Watching  the  gathering  shadows 

Creep  over  the  hillsides  brown. 

Coming  along  in  the  gloaming. 

With  never  a  star  in  the  sky, 
My  thoughts  went  a-roaming,  a-roamin^ 

Through  days  that  are  long  gone  by. 

Da^s  when  desire  said,  "To-morrow, 
To-morrow,  heart,  we'll  be  gay  !  " 

Days  ere  the  heart  heard  the  sorrow 
Which  echoes  through  yesterday. 

Life  was  a  goblet  burnished. 

That  with  love  for  wine  was  filled  t 

The  cup  is  bruised  and  tarnished. 
And  the  precious  wine  is  spilled. 

But  to  the  traveller  weaiy, 

Just  coming  in  sight  of  home. 
What  does  it  matter  how  dreary 

The  way  whereby  he  has  come  ? 

Coming  along  by  the  meadows. 

And  watching  the  fading  day. 
Duskier  than  night's  dusky  shadows 

Fell  shadows  of  yesterday. 
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In  the  northern  Runset'a  glimmer, 
The  Uront  Bear  oponeJ  his  eyes  ; 

Low  in  the  east  a  shimmer 
Showed  where  the  full  moon  would  rise. 

Lights  in  a  window  were  gleaming, 
And  some  one  stood  at  the  gate, 

Said,  "  Why  do  you  stand  there   dreaming? 
And  why  are  you  home  so  late  T  " 

Yesterday's  shadows  and  sorrow 
That  moment  all  vanished  away  ! 

Here  were  to-day  and  to-morrow— 
What  matter  for  yesterday  L 


A  RETURN. 

"  Do  ye  not  know  me,  Donald  T  " 

Pushing  back  her  gray  hair — 
•'  Can  you  not  apeak  to  me,  Donald, 

Me  who  was  once  so  fair  ? 

"  Many  years  have  gone  over  us — 

Fortunate  years  'it  thee  ; 
When  1  St    thee  tuey  seem  not  so  many — 

Only  when  thou  seest  me. 

"  For  I  wear  the  snow  of  winters 
No  sun  and  no  summer  can  change  ; 

Yet  I  seem  to  hear  the  spring  coming. 
And  the  blue-bird  begmning  to  range. 

' '  As  when  in  the  old  days  together 
We  wandered  and  talked  by  the  stream. 

Of  thy  life  in  the  far  new  country. 
And  our  love.     Was  it  all  a  dream  ? 

'•  ''or  what  could  I  be  to  thee,  Donald, 
i.    .lan  grown  to  honour  and  land, 

With  a  choice  of  the  whole  world  before 
thee — 
While  I  could  give  thee  but  my  hand? 

•'  Twas  long  that  I  stayed  by  the  brookside. 

In  the  dews  and  the  dark  of  the  eve. 
Through  winter  aud  summer  thereafter. 

Ere  I  could  forget  to  grieve. 

•'  For  thou  wast  my  first  love,  Donald — 
Thou  the  firp.t  love  of  my  heart ; 

Why  should^I  not  tell  thee,  Donald, 
What  sadness  it  was  then  to  part  ?  " 

"  I  cannot  re-call  thee,  woman  ; 

And  yet,  when  I  hear  thy  voice, 
I  hear  the  low  rippling  river, 

I  see  the  girl  of  my  choice. 

"Can  ye  not  tell  me  of  Janet, 
Something  of  her  I  once  loved  ? 

She  gave  me  a  wing  for  my  bonnet ; 
I  gave  her  a  ring  ere  I  roved." 

"  Think  ye  on  her  sometimes,  Donald? 

Can  ye  remember  the  ringi? 
It  is  worn  now  very  thin,  Donald  ; 

Y  *•  nerhaps,  ye '11  remember  the  thing. 


"It  is  here  on  my  hand  still,  Donald  ; 

I  cannolirei.iove  it  again  ; 
I  have  kept  it  through  labour  and  sorrow  ; 

It  is  ((row a  now  a  part  of  my  pain  1  " 

A  STORY  TOLD  TO  GRACIE. 

One  day  in  Summer's  glow 

Not  many  years  ago, 
A  little  baby  lay  upon  my  knee,  ' 

With  nngs  of  silken  hair, 

With  fingers  waxen  fair, 
Tiny  and  soft,  and  pink  as  pink  could  be. 

We  watched  it  thrive  and  grow, 

Ah  me  !  we  loved  it  so — 
And    marked    its   daily    gain    of    sweet 
charms  ; 

It  learned  to  langh  and  crow. 

And  play  and  kiua  us — so — 
Until  one  day  we  missed  it  from  our  arms. 

In  sudden,  strange  surprise, 

We  met  each  other's  eyes. 
Asking,    "Who     stole     our    pretty    ba>>5 
away? 

We  questioned  earth  and  air, 

But,  seekmg  everywhere. 
We  never  found  it  from  ^hat  summer  day. 

But  in  its  wonted  place 

There  was  another  face — 
A  little  girl's  with  yellow  curly  hair 

About  her  shoulders  tossed, 

And  the  sweet  babe  we  lost 
Seemed  sometimes  looking  from  her  eyes  8t> 
fair. 

She  (Ranees,  romps,  and  sings. 

And  does  a  hundred  things 
Which  my  lost  baby  never  tried  to  do  % 

She  longs  to  read  in  books, 

And  with  bright,  eager  looks 
Is  always  asking  questions  strange  and  new. 

And  1  can  scarcely  tell, 

I  love  the  rogui  so  well. 
Whether  I    woiud   retxace   the  four-years' 
track. 

And  lose  the  merry  sprite. 

Who  makes  my  home  so  bright. 
To  have  again  by  little  baby  back. 

Ah,  blue-eyes  I  do  you  see 

Who  stole  my  babe  from  me. 
And  brought  the  little  girl  from  fairy  clime  ? 

A  gray  old  maa  with  wings. 

Who  steals  all  precious  things  ; 
H^  lives  forever,  and  hi^  name  is  Time. 

He  rules  the  world,  they  say; 

He  took  my  babe  away — 
My  precious  babe — and  left  me  in  its  place 

This  little  maiden  fair, 

With  yellow  curly  hair, 
Who  lives    on  stories,    and   whose  name  is 

Grace  ! 
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HEARTSEASE. 

Of  all  the  bonny  buds  that  blow 

In  bright  or  cloudy  weather, 
Of  all  the  flowerts  that  come  and  go 

The  whole  twelve  moons  together, 
The  little  purple  pansy  brings 
Thoughts  of  the  sweetest,  saddest  things. 

I  had  a  little  lover  once. 

Who  used  to  give  nie  posies  ; 
flis  eyes  were  blue  as  hyacinths,      .  ■  t,-  , 

His  lips  were  red  as  roses —  f^'''^ 

And  everybody  loved  to  praise 
His  pretty  looks  and  winsome  ways. 

The  girls  that  went  to  school  with  me 

Made  little  jealous  speeches 
Because  he  brought  me  royally 

His  biggest  plums  and  peaches, 
And  always  at  the  door  would  wait 
To  carry  home  n»y  books  and  slate. 

"They  couldn't  see  " — with  pout  and  fling- 

•'  The  mighty  fascination 
About  that  little  snub-nosed  thing 

To  wiu  such  adoration  ; 
As  if  t  'ere  weren't  a  dozen  girls 
With  nicer  eyes  and  longer  curls." 

And  this  I  knew  as  well  as  they, 

And  never  could  flee  clearly 
Why  more  than  Marion  or  May, 

I  should  be  loved  so  dearly. 
So  once  i  asked  him,  why  was  this  7 
He  only  answered  with  a  kiss. 

Until  I  teased  him — "  Tell  me  wby — 

I  want  to  know  the  reason  ?" 
When  from  the  garden-bed  close  by 

(The  pansies  were  in  season) 
He  plucKed  and  gave  a  flower  to  me, 
With  sweet  and  simple  gravity. 

"  The  garden  is  in  bloom, "  he  said, 
"  With  lilies  pale  and  slender, 

With  roses  and  verbenas  red. 
And  fuchsias'  purple  splendour  ; 

But  over  and  above  the  rest. 

This  little  heartsease  suits  me  best. " 

"  Am  I  your  little  heartsease,  then  ?  " 
I  asked  with  blushing  pleasure  ; 

He  answered  yes  1  and  yes  again — 
Heartseane  and  dearest  treasure  ; 

That  the  round  world  and  all  the  sea 

Held  nothing  half  so^  sweet  as  me.  * 

I  listened  with  a  proud  delight 

T'jo  rare  for  words  to  capture, 
Nor  ever  dreamed  what  sudden  blighft 

Would  come  to  ckill  my  rapture, 
Oould  I  foresee  the  tender  bloom 
Of  pansies  round  a  little  tomb  ? 


Life  holds  some  stern  experience. 

As  most  of  us  discover. 
And  1  've  liad  other  losses  since 

I  lost  my  little  lover  ; 
But  still  this  purple  pansy  bringa 
Thoughts  of  the  saddest,  swectea'y  things. 

— Mary  E.  Bradley, 


MARGARET. 
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Into  the  garden  I  walked  ; 

Ne'er  had  I  seen  her  before. 
Under  a  buc^ding:  white  rose 

She  stood  in  the  shade  of  the  door. 
Quiet  and  pale  was  her  face. 

But  maidenly  bright  were  her  eyes, 
Fair  as  the  newly  born  moon 

When  low  in  tlie  easterly  skies,  tiiiet: 
There  as  I  stood  by  her  side  m 

My  spirit  grew  happy  and  free; 
Would  I  had  said  what  I  thought, 

That  none  would  I  marry  but  thee. 
The  far-off  bells  were  tolling, 

For  'twas  some  one's  funeral  day. 
And  in  the  meadows  close  by 

The  mowers  were  mowing  the  hay.         '^ 

Into  the  garden  I  walked  ;  ,^ 

But  once  had  I  seen  her  before ; 
Vacant  and  still  was  the  house, 

Wide  open  was  standing  the  door,  '*v 

Then  silent  and  listening  I  went 

Up  to  the  curtainless  bed,  0 

Where  she  lay  shrouded  in  white, 

All  wintry,  lonely,  and  dead;     j.^^  .^^^f 
There  was  a  look  on  he.-  face  "  ^ 

As  if  she'd  been  thinking  of  me. 
*•  Dear  Margaret, "  then  whispered  I, 

•'None  will  I  marry  but  thee  !" 
And  the  far-oBF  bells  were  ringing, 

For  'twas  some  one's  wedding-day. 
And  in  tne  meadows  close  by 

The  mowers  were  mowin((  the  hay. 

Silent  and  dark  was  yon  lake, 

As  under  the  desolate  hill. 
Lit  by  no  gleam  from  the  sky. 

It  slumbered  there,  dreary  ai»d  still, 
Till,  with  its  swallow-like  wi^g, 

The  wind  in  its  wandering  flighft 
Touched  into  music  the  reeds 

And  broke  it  in  ripples  of  light. 
Silent  and  dark  was  my  heart. 

Till  suddenly  thrilled  by  the  tone 
Tender  and  pure  of  the  voice 

Which,  told  me  I  was  not  alone. 
Yet  how  I  long  to  be  dead. 

Whene'er,  on  a  cahn  summer  day, 
The  far-off  bells  are  ringing. 

And  the  mowers  are  mowing  the  hay  I 
— Augustus  Tatlob. 
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THE  SECOND  PLACE. 

Unto  my  loved  ones  have  I  given  all : 

The  tirelesa  service  of  my  willing  hands, 
The  strength  of  swift  feet  running  to  their 
call, 
]3ach  pulse  of  this  fond  heart  whose  love 
commands 
The  busv  brain  unto  their  use  ;  each  grace, 
Each  gift,  the  flower  and  fruit  of  life. 

Tome 
They    give,     with     gracious    hearts     t^xd 
tenderly,  |,'r.  , 

The  second  place. 

Such  joy  as  my  glad  service  may  dispense 
They   spend    to  make  some  brighter  life 
more  bleat ; 
The    grief    that    comes    despite    my    frail 
defense 
They  seek  to  sooth  upon  a  dearer  breast. 
Love  veils  his  deepest  glories  from  my  face  ; 
I  dimly   dream  how  fair  the  light  may  be 
Beyond  the  shade,  when   I  hold,  longingly, 
i>fjji.<i  tjti  The  eecond  place. 

And  yet  'tis  sweet  to  know  that  though  I 
make 
No  soul's  supremeat  bliss,  no  life  shall  lie 
Ruined  and  desolated  for  my  sake, 

Nor  any  heart  be  broken  when  I  die. 
And  sweet  it  is  to  see  my  little  space 
Grow  wider  hour  by  hour  ;  and  gratefully 
I  thank  the  tender  fate  that  granted  me 
The  second  place. 

— Susan  Maee  SpattldinOi 


She  checks  the  light,  elastic  tread, 
And  stays  to  hear,  far  overhead, 

The  lark's  song  to  its  close  ; 
Eyes  shaded  by  two  tiny  hands — 
We  pray  God  bless  her  as  she  stands. 

Our  little  daughter  Rose. 

Yea,  bless  the  Rose,  dear  God,  since  we 
iiavii  given  the  Lily  back  to  thee 

That  bloomed  with  her  awhile  ; 
Yea,  bless  her  deeply,  doubly  now 
For  her  dear  sake,  whose  angel  brow 

Reflects  thine  awful  smile. 


MOSS  ROSES. 
White  with  the  whiteness  of  the  snow, 
Fink  with  the  faintest  rosy  glow, 

They  blossom  on  their  sprays  ; 
They  glad  the  borders  with  their  bloom, 
And  sweeten  with  their  rich  perfume 

The  mossy  garden-ways. 

The  dew  that  from  their  brimming  leaves 
Drips  down  the  mignonette  receives, 

And  sveeter  grows  thereby  ; 
The  tall  J  une  lilies  stand  a-near. 
In  raiment  white  and  gold,  and  here 

The  purple  pansies  he. 

Warm  sanihine  glitters  over  all. 
On  daisied  sward  and  ivied  wall. 

On  li'y,  mnsy,  rose  ; 
While      wbiug  round  each  garden-bed, 
With  joyous  laugh  and  airy  tread, 

A  fairer  sunbeam  goes. 

A  \lttle  human  blossom,  bright 
With  childish,  innocent  delight 

Of  life  yet  in  its  dawn  ; 
With  sunshine  prisoned  in  her  hair, 
Deep  eyes  unshadowed  by  a  car^ 

She  gambols  on  the  lawn. 
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How  often  in  her  childish  face 
Our  hungry,  longing  eyes  can  trace 

The  looks  of  one  away ; 
How  often  in  her  merry^  tone 
A  music  wakes,  more  sad  than  moan. 

Of  accents,  hushed  for  aye  1 

God  bless  the  child  to  blossom  here, 
Our  clinging  human  hearts  to  cheer, 

Till  life  has  reached  its  close  ; 
To  grow  in  sweetest  grace  and  bloom, 
To  beautify  the  dear  old  home. 

Our  precious  daughter  Rose  ! 

THE  AFTERTIME. 

A  vee  cot  hoose  abune  the  knowe, 

A  snod   flouwer  yaird  wi'  mony  a  posie. 
Where  lilacs  bloom  and  myrtles  grow 

Beside  a  bower  fu'  snug  and  oozy  ; 
Twas  there  I  wooed  my  winsome  May  ; 

'Twas  there  I  press'd  her  to  ray  bosom. 
When  spring  keeked  oot  frae  bank  and  brae 

In  mony  a  bud  and  mony  a  blossom. 
And  auld  kirk  stands  beside  the  stream 

That  wimples  through  the  daisied  mea- 
dow. 
Where  cowslips  glint  and  lilies  gleam 

Beneath  the  spreading  bourtree's  shadow; 
'Twsw  there  I  wed  my  bonny  bride. 

When  Summer  light  was  fain  to  linger  ; 
"Twas  there,  while  nestling  at  my  side, 

I  placed  the  gowd  ring  on  her  finger. 

A  lonely  kirk-yaird  i'  the  glen, 

Where  mony  a  pearlie  tear  has  fallen. 
Where  silence  seals  the  strifes  c '  men, 

Whate'er  their  rank,  whate'eMbeir  callin'. 
When  Winter's  blast  piped  i'  th?grove. 

When  lingering  blooms  had  fa'n  and  per- 
ished, 
Twas  there  I  laid  ray  early  love, 

Beside  a  babe  we  baith  had  cherished. 

But  there's  a  Ian'  ayont  the  blue 

That  kens  naueht  o'  our  kittle  weather. 
Where  a'  the  leal  and  guid  and  true, 

Though  parted  lang,   may  yet  forgather. 
There  sits.sne  by  the  gowden  ga^ — 

For  there  I  hae  a  tryst  to  meet  her  ; 
But  love  that  strengthens  while  it  waits 

Maks  a'  the  aftertiine  the  sweeter. 
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TENDER  MEMORIES. 

The  orchard  b'ooms  in  red  aikd  white, 

The  meadow  glows  with  blossoms  fair  ; 
The  river  runs  a  stream  of  light 

Between  its  banks  of  beauty  rare. 
Tlie  homestead  seema  of  heaven  a  part — 

A  little  heaven  here  below, 
Where  only  one  is  sad  at  heart — 

The  little  girl  that  loves  you  so. 

For  now  you  roam  through  far-oflf  lands — 

The  distant  worlds  beyond  the  sea  ; 
O'er  snow-crowned  Alps,   by  shining  sands, 

Amid  the  dreams  of  Italy  ; 
Through  valleys  of  the  Grecian  State, 

Where  heroes  reigned  so  long  ago ; 
While  here  for  you  I  sadly  wait— 

The  little  spri  that  loves  you  so. 

Your  letters  tell  of  sunsets  sweet 

Beyond  the  Jordan's  shrunken  strexuns  ; 
Of  buried  cities  where  the  feet 

Of  Time  seems  caught  in  ancient  dreams. 
How,  deified  in  halls  of  art, 

Love  reigns  the  queen  where'er  you  go, 
And  brings  still  nearer  to  your  heart 

The  little  gir".  that  loves  you  so. 

I  know  you  think  of  me  at  times, 

And  long  for  rest,  and  love,  and  home  ; 
My  prayers,  like  old  remembered  rhymes. 

Must  follow  you  where'er  you  roam. 
Ah  !  dearest,  come  what  may  to  you — 

Come  grief  or  bliss,  come  joy  or  woe. 
There's  one  whose  every  thought  is  true — 

The  little  girl  that  loves  you  so. 

CUDDLE  DOON. 

The  bairnies  cuddle  doon  at  nicht; 

Wi'  muckle  faucht  an'  din  ; 
Oh,  try  an'  sleep,  ye  waukrife  rogues, 

Your  faither's  comin'  in. 
They  never  heed  a  word  I  spea]^  { 

I  try  to  eie  a  f  roon. 
But  aye  I  nap  them  up  an'  cry,  , 

"  Oh,  bairnies,  cuddle  doon." 

Wee  Jamie  wi'  the  oarly  heid— 

He  aye  sleeps  next  the  wa'-— ^ 
Bangs  up  an'  cries,-  "  I  want  a  piece  ;" 

The  rascakpftrts  them  a'. 
I  rin  an'  fetcn  them  pieoes,  drinka^ 

They  stop  awee  the  soub'; 
Then  draw  the  blankets  up  an'  cry, 

"Noo,  weaoies,  cuddle  ooon." 

Bit  ei-e  fiv«  ihtniites'ganir,  wee  !i^b 

Cries  oot  fraie  'neath  the  claes, 
"  Mither,  mak'  Tam  gie  ower  at  ance — 

He's  kittlin'  wi'  his  taes. " 
The  misehief '■  in  that  Tam  for  tridks. 

He'd  bother  half  the  t6on  i 
But  aye  I  hap  them  op  an' cry, 

"  Oh,  bairnies,  cuddle  doon." 


iLt  length  they  hear  their  faither's  fit, 

An',  as  he  steeks  the  door, 
They  turn  their  faces  to  the  wa'. 

While  Tam  pretends  to  snore. 
"  Hae  a'  the  weans  been  gude  ?"  he  asks. 

As  he  pits  off  his  shoon  ; 
"  The  baimijs,  John,  are  in  their  beds, 

An'  lang since  cuddled  doon." 

iua' just  afore  we  bed  oorsel'. 

We  look  at  our  wee  lambs  ; 
I'am  has  his  airms  roun'  wee  Rab's  neck. 

An'  Rab  his  airms  roun'  Tam's, 
I  lift  wee  Jamie  up  the  bed. 

An'  as  I  straik  each  croon, 
I  whisper' till  my  heart  fill  up, 

"  Oh,  bairnies,  cuddle  doon." 

The  bairnies  cuddle  doon  at  nicht, 

Wi'  mirth  that's  dear  to  me  ; 
But  Bune  the  bi^  warl's  cark  an'  care 

Will  quaten  doon  their  glee. 
Yet  come  what  will  to  ilka  aue. 

May  He  who  sits  aboon 
Aye  whisper,  though  their  pows  be  bauld. 

"  Oh,  bairnies,  cuddle  doon." 


THE  HOUSE  BEAUTIFUL.  , 

["  I  think  the  house  beautiful ;  it  is  so  full  oi 

remembrances." 
''The  slow,  sweet  hours  that  bring  usall  things  • 
good. 
The  slow  sad  hours  that  bring  us  all  things  ill: 
And  all  good  things  from  evu,"— Tennyson.] 

I  am  sitting  beside  my  nursery  fire, 

Watching  my  children  at  play. 
And  my  thoughts  go  back  to  the  long,  long 
years 

W^hose  record  is — passed  away. 

Yes,  passed  away  is  the  echo  I  hear, 

As  I  sit  within  this  room, 
And  think  of  the  lives  of  those  loved  ones 
dear 

Who  first  ma^ )  the  house  a  home. 

J! 

But  these  dumb  old  walls  give  no  echo  back. 
They  have  kept  their  secret  well. 

Fond  words  have  the^  heard  while  glad  teart  t 
were  shed, 
But  never  a  one  they  tell. 

But  there  lingers  about  them  a  hallowing -. 

charm,  v  ■    ii»' 

And  I  feel  them  dearer  now,  '^  '        ., 

A»,  folding  my  children  within  my  arm, 
I  kissed  each  fair  white  brow.  , 

1  think  of  the  time  when  I  stood  by  yotpr , 
side,  ;; 

To  begin  my  life  anew. 
And  we  whispered   low,    till  death  ns  do 

We  will  be  to  each  other  true. 
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And  through    the  yaars  that  have   passed 
since  then 
Oar  lives  have  been  richly  blessed, 
While  our  home  was  her' a — 'twaa  as  if  we 
bad 
Entertained  an  angel  guest. 

And  what  hearts  were  ours  when  first  to  my 
breast 

I  folded  our  baby  girl, 
Then  another  came,  little  sunbeam  bright, 

Laughing  eyes  and  flaxen  curl. 

And  the  dear  old  home  is  now  ours  al6ne  ! 

Aa  a  trust  it  comes  to  me. 
Yes,  a  sacred  trust  from  those  who  are  gone, 

Ah  !  what  shall  our  record  be  7 

As  sitting  beside  my  nursery  fire, 

W&tcliing  my  children  at  play, 
I  ask,  Will  they  feel  it  a  holy  place, 

When  we,  too,  have  passed  away? 


A  PICTORE. 

Two  little  souls,  a  boy  and  girl. 

Wandering  on  to  the  foot  of  the  hill. 
Bushes  of  green  and  blossoms  of  pearl, 

Laugh  at  themselves  in  the  road-side  rill. 
Crossing  the  lane  a  gorgeous  jay. 
Bathed  in  the  light  of  a  flattermg  ray, 
Jauntily  chatters,  "  Some  day,  some  day  1" 

Two  sweet  souls,  a  man  and  a  maid, 
(Beechen  branches  twisted  above), 
Picl^ing  the  daisies  which  sprinkle  a    glade, 
And  trying  their  luck  at  a  game  of   love. 
••  This'year  ?"  "  Next  year  ?"  What  do  they 

say? 
And  out  of  the  beeches  the  curious  jay. 
Peeps  and  chuckles,  "Some  day,  some  day  1" 

Two  old  souls,  and  the  end  of  the  < lay. 

Follows  them  home  to  the  foot  of  the  hill; 
One  late  gleam  which  has  wuulered  astray. 
Breaks  from  a  copse  and  dimples  the  rilL 
Autumn  leaves  are  strewing  the  way. 
And  hoarse  from  the  larch  the  hungry  jay 
Shouts  out  to  the  night,  "  Some  day.  some 
day  1" 

Two  poor  souls,  in  the  dead  of  the  night, 

Side  by  side,  lie  stiffened  and  still ; 
And  the  winter's  moon  just  softens  her  light. 

As  it  solemnly  rests  at  the  foot  of  the  hill. 
Remembering  the  bees  and  the  buds  and  the 

May, 
The  summer  gold  and  the  autumn  gray, 
And  the  warm,  green  Una  where  the  beetles 

play. 
In  the  crisp  cold  night  the  shivering  jay 

Croaks  out  of  his  dream,  "  Some  <u.y.  8om« 


A  CROWD  OF  BOYS. 

We  live  in  a  bit  of  a  cottage. 

With  rooms  neither  many  nor  wide  ; 
Yet  we're  rich  in  possessions — at  table 

Our  children  count  three  on  a  side. 
There  are  brown   eyee  and  blue  eyes  and 
hazel, 

And  with  various  gifts  they're  endowed. 
But  the  school  boys  agree  that  pur  Benny 

Is  the  jolliest  boy  in  the  crowd. 

My  neighbour  who  has  only  daughters, 

Came  in  with  her  sewing  one  day, 
And  while  we  were  pleasaniily  chatting; 

The  children  came  in  from  their  play. 
She  paused  in  the  midst  of  a  story, 

Unused  to  hear  voices  ro  loud. 
But  smilingly  added  :     "  Your  Ben^y 

Is  the  noisiest  boy  in  the  crowd  !  " 

Their  Grandpa  drops  in  of  a  morning, 

And  is  often  invited  to  stop, 
Tc  tell  them  some  story  or  other, 

Or  mend  up  a  wac^gon  or  top. 
He  is  always  amused  at  their  sayings, 

And  seems  of  them  all  to  be  proud  ; 
But  he  says,  sotto  voce,,  that  Benny 

Is  the  su'.artest  of  all  in  the  crowd. 

And  Grandma,  who  dwells  in  the  quiet. 

Unmoved  by  earth's  elamour  and  noise. 
Comes  in  vith   her  sweec,  placid  manners. 

For  an  afternoon  talk  with  the  boys. 
She  sets  Ahem  at  peace,  if  a  quarrel 

Breaks  over  their  joy  like  a  cloud, 
She  is  fond  of  them  all ;  but  thinks  Benny 

Is  the  prettiest  one  in  the  crowd. 

Aunt  Jane,  from  her  stately  old  mansion, 

O'ershadowed  by  poplar  and  elm. 
Came  down  to  the  city  last  winter, 

To  visit  my  turbulent  realm. 
"  I  am  fflad,    she  assured  me  at  parting, 

"  Sucih  blessings  to  you  are  allowed  ; 
But  keep  3,  tight  rein  on  that  Benny, 

He's  the  sauciest  boy  in  the  crowd  !" 

Ah  me  t  what  a  mixed  reputation 

For  any  one  boy  to  possess  ! 
As  the  others  have  talents  unnumbered,    ,«| 

We're  a  Babel,  I  frankly  confess. 
A  philosopher  asked  to  appraise  them. 

At  the  task  would  be  puzzled  and  cowed. 
Though  at  dinner  might  reason  with  Beiu^y 

Is  me  hungriest  boy  in  the  crowd. 

At  night,  when  tL^y  all  have  been  settled 

In  crib  and  in  craidle  and  bed,  > 

I  go  on  a  tour  of  inspection  jtI 

And  nil  low  each  slumbering  head  ; 
And,  wtiile  I  commend  them  to  heaven. 

With  spirit  in  reverence,  bowed, 
I  am  sure  I  can  never  determine 

The  dearest  or  best  in  the  crowd. 
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WILL. 

Your  face,  my  boy,  when  lix  months  old 
We  propped  yon  laughing  in  a  chair  ; 

And  the  sun 'artist  caught  the  sold 
Which  rippled  o'er  your  waving  hair  ; 

And  deftly  shadowed  forth  the  while 

That  bloomine  cheek,  that  roguish  smile, 
Those  aimples  seldom  still — 

The  tiny,  wondering,  wide-eyed  elf  1 

Now  can  you  recot,^ize  yourself 

lu  this  smaJU  portrait.  Will  ? 

I  glance  at  it,  then  turn  to  you, 
Where  in  your  healthful  ease  you  stand, 

No  beauty  !  but  a  lad  as  true 
And  pure  as  any  in  the  land  ; 

For  nature  through  fair  sylvan  ways 

Hath  led  and  gladdened  all  your  days. 
Kept  free  frQpa  sordid  ill — 

Halh  filled  your  vems  with  blissful  fire, 
And  winged  your  instincts  to  aspire 
Sunward  and  Godward,  Will ! 

"  Can  this  tall  youth," I  sometimes  say, 

*'  Be  my  son  ?  "  It  surely  reems 
Scarce  farther  backward  than  a  day. 

Since  watching  o'er  your  feverish  dreams 
In  that  obild-illness  of  the  brain, 
I    thought — Oh    Christ  !  with   what    keen 
pain, 
Your  pulse  would  soon  be  still. 
That  all  your  boyish  sports  were  o'er, 
And  I — heart-broken — jaever  more 

Should  call  or  clasp  you,  Will  ! 

But  Heaven  was  kind,  death  passed  you  by  ; 

■  And  now  upon  your  arm  I  lean, 
My  second  «el/—ot  clearer  eye, 

Of  firmer  nerve  and  sturdier  mien — 
In  you,  methinks,  my  long-lost  youth 
Revives,  from  whose  sweet  founts  of  truth 

And  joy  I  drink  my  fill. 
I  feel  your  every  heart-throb — know 
What  inmost  hopes  within  you  glow — 

One  soul's  between  us,  Will ! 

Pray  Heaven  that  this  be  always  so  I 
That  ever  on  your  soul  and  min^ — 
Though  my  thin  locks  grow  white  as  snow — 

The  self -same  radiant  trust  may  shine. 
Pray,  that  while  this,  my  life,  endures, 
It  aye  may  sympathize  with  yours, 

In  thoai^t,  aim,  action,  stitl, 

That  you,  O  son  !  (till  comes  the  end) 

In  me  may  find  your  comrade,  friend, 

And  more  than  father.  Will  I 

— PAOi  H.  Hatmb. 


WHERE  THE  BLACKBIRD  SINGS. 

Down  the  quiet  country  road, 

Before  yon  reach  the  lofty  ridge 
Where  ^e  birch  tree  first  awakened 

To  the  morning's  low  breath  swings, 
I  ofttimes  sit  in  silence 

On  the  small  moss- covered  bridge, 
Near  the  little  shady  nook 

Where  the  blackbird  sin^. 

There  the  spreading  trees  meet  o'er  me, 

And  I  hear  no  harsh  voice  calling, 
Whilst  his  sweetness  to  my  fancy's  dream 

A  sacred  feeling  briugs, 
As  it  mingles  with  tlie  rippling 

Of  the  brook  or  pebbles  falling 
In  the  little  shady  nook 

Where  the  blackbird  sings. 

There  the  ivy  climbs  the  highest 

Of  the  lofty  trees  beside  me, 
And  the  bluebell  like  a  carpet 

In  the  early  summer  springs  ; 
In  the  thorn  I  need  but  clamber, 

And  the  snowy  bloom  would  hide  me 
In  the  little  shady  nook 

Where  the  blackllird  sings. 

There  the  trout  his  supper  seeking,  ' 

In  the  sunny  beam  is  leaping, 
And  the  pool  is  brought  to  life  again 

In  many  glistening  rings. 
When  the  day  seems  growing  fainter. 

And  the  shadows  onward  creeping, 
In  the  little  shady  nook 

Where  the  blackbird  sings. 

Tliere  the  swallows  dart  like  spirits 

Underneath  the  narrow  arches, 
And  the  air  is  sweetened  perfume 

Likfl  the  almond  round  me  flings. 
And  I  dream  of  holy  quiet 

As  I  watch  the  feathery  larehes 
In  the  little  shady  nook 

Where  the  blackbirds  sing. 

Oh,  H I  could  only  tell  yoz 

What  unbroken  heart-felt  pleasure 
Ever  waits  me  in  this  spot. 

To  which  my  thought  so  fondly  din^, 
You  would  follow  me  nor  wonder 

Tis  my  only  pleasant  leisure, 
By  the  httle  shady  nook 

Where  the  blackbird  sings. 


THE  SUMMER. 

Oh,  happy  are  the  children 

On  a  pleasant  summer  day, 
How  it  rests  the  weary  worker 

To  watch  them  at  Uieir  play  t 
See  them  running,  jumping,  dancing. 

Hear  them  as  they  shout  and  aiu^ 
While  notes  of  perfect  gladness 

In  their  childish- voices  ring. 
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The  traving  ^ntM  of  ■timmer. 

And  its  skies  so  softly  blue, 
And  the  flowers,  so  thickly  springing, 

Of  loveliest  form  and  hue, 
And  the  birds,  whose  joyous  musio 

Floats  abroad  from  tree  to  tree — 
All  these  make  not  the  sweetness 

Which  summer  brings  to  me. 

Bat  to  see  the  little  children, 

As  they  gather  up  the  flowers. 
To  hear  them  calling  to  the  birdis 

Up  in  thqir  leafy  bowers. 
To  note  with  rrhat  untiring  zeal 

They  dig  the  dusty  road, 
The  ecstasy  with  which  they  greet 

En  oh  u^ly  "  hoppy  toacL 

To  see  them  stretched  upon  the  grass 

Beneath  the  maple-trees, 
Telling  of  the  wondrous  things 

Which  a  childish  fancy  sees, 
Receiving  all  the  erasshoppers. 

And  the  caterpillars,  too, 
As  their  chosen  friends  and  playmates, 

Without  the  least  ado. 

Oh,  this  to  me  is  summer, 
.     And  in  this  she  speaks  to  me. 
With  accents  low  and  gentle 

And  with  tend'rest  sjfmpathy. 
And  I  never  can  forget, 

Howe'er  busy  be  the  day, 
To  look  out  through  the  window 

On  the  children  at  tlieir  play. 
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Once  more  by  mount  and  meadov. 

The  merry  bella  are  ringing  ; 
Once  more  by  vale  and  river  wide 

The  school-room  doors  are  8win),dng  ; 
Forgotten  books  with  pensive  looks. 

And  slates  come  fortn  from  cover. 
For  hand  in  hand  to  lessun-land 

Go  little  lass  and  lover. 

What  meed  of  bliss  were  ours,  my  friend, 

If  we,  like  these,  were  able 
Our  caros  and  discontents  to  spend 

In  vanquishing  a  table — 
If  we  could  be  so  Light  and  free 

Amid  our  garnered  pleasures, 
As  those  who  sweet  the  tale  repeat 

Of  runic  weights  and  measures  ? 

Ah  !  children  uear,  our  later  days 

Have  brought  us  wise  anointing  : 
We  s(ie  in  ail  voor  sonny  ways 

The  Father  B  kind  af^inting  ; 
Yoiir  morning-bell  is  ours  as  well — 

We  go  to  school  to  duty, 
Whose  brow'toevere  from  year  to  year 

Wean  faddess  wreaths  of  beiMty. 


RESCUED. 

'*  Little  lad,  slow  wandering 

Across  the  sands  so  yellow, 
Leading  safe  a  lassie  small — 

Oh,  tell  me,  little  fellow, 
Whither  go  you,  loitering 

In  the  summer  weather. 
Chattering  like  sweet-voiced  bird* 

Ou  a  bough  together  T" 

•'  I  am  Robert,  if  you  please, 

And  this  is  Rose,  my  sister,    . 
Youngest  of  us  all" — and  he  bent 

His  curly  head  and  kissed  her.  9 

"  Every  day  we  come  and  wait 

Here  till  the  sun  is  setting. 
Waiting  for  our  father's  ship. 

For  mother  dear  is  fretting. 

"  Long  ago  he  sailed  away 

Out  of  sight  and  hearing. 
Straight  across  the  bay  he  went, 

Into  sunset  steering. 
Every  day  we  look  for  him, 

And  hope  for  his  returning ; 
Every  night  my  mother 

Keeps  the  candle  burning. 

"Summer  goes,  and  Winter  comes, 

And  spring  returns,  but  never 
Father's  step  comes  to  the  gate, 

Oh  1  is  he  gone  forever  ? 
The  ^eat  grand  ship  that  bore  him  off, 

Think  you  some  tempest  wrecked  her  !** 
Tears  shone  in  little  Rose's  eyes, 

Upturned  to  her  protector. 

Eagerly  the  bonny  boy  went  on, 

•'  Oh,  sir,  look  yonder  ! 
In  the  offing  see  the  sails 

That  east  and  westward  wander 
Every  hour  they  come  and  go. 

The  misty  distance  thronging, 
While  we  watch  and  see  them  fade." 

With  sorrow  and  with  longing, 

"  Little  Robert !  little  Rose" 

The  stranger's  eves  were  glistening  } 
At  his  bronzed  ana  bearded  face 

Up  gazed  liie  children,  listening  ; 
He  knelt  upon  the  yellow  sand. 

And  clasped  them  to  his  bosom, 
Robert  brave,  and  little  Rose, 

As  bright  as  any  blossom. 

"Father  I  Father  !  Is  it  you?" 

The  still  air  rings  with  rapturt ) 
All  the  vanished  joy  of  years 

The  waiting  ones  re-capture  ! 
Finds  he  welcome  wild  and  sweet, 

The  low  thatched  cottage  reaching. 
But  the  ship  that  into  sunset  steereu. 

Upon  the  rooks  lies  bleaching  ! 

— Ckua  Tuaxteb. 
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THE  MILK-MAID  AND  THE  PAIL 
OF  MILK. 

Her  milk  pail  on  her  head, 

Perrette  set  out  to  town, 
No  heels  her  low  shoes  had, 

Nor  flounce  nor  train  her  gown  } 
And  her  step  was  light 
On  that  morn  so  bright. 

And  her  face  had  nerer  a  frown. 

The  milk,  she  said,  111  sell, 
And  its  price  for  eags  will  pay ; 

The  nests,  well  filled.  I'll  guard 
Fibm  harm  by  night  and  day  ; 

And  the  brocd  once  hatched, 

Reynard  sly  will  be  matched 

By  the  watch  that  I'll  keep  alway. 

In  time  I'll  sell  my  chicks 

And  buy  a  pig  instead  ; 
T'le  cost  will  not  be  much 

To  keep  him  housed  and  fed* 
He'll  grow  fat  in  a  trice 
And  will  bring  a  good  price. 

When  I  selfhim,  living  or  dead. 

What  now  shall  me  prevent 

A  goodly  cow  to  bujr  ? 
Her  calf  shall  leap  beside  ; 

Then  who  so  rich  as  I  ? 
Thereupon  poor  Perrette 
Leaped  too,  and  upset 

All  the  milk  that  she  carried  so  hig^i. 

Good-bye  to  cow  and  calf  I 

Good-bye  to  pig  as  well  ! 
Good-bye,  oh,  nests  and  eggs  I 

With  pail  and  milk  ye  fell  I 

llie  moral  is  plain 
That  castles  in  Spain. 

As  doubtless  yon  oft  have  heird  tell, 
Are  charming  and  fair, 
But  are  built  in  the  air. 

And  therefore  not  wisely  nor  well. 

POOR. 

What  !    poor   you    say  ?     Why  save  you, 
friend, 

I've  more  than  half  the  world   can  show  ; 
Such  wealth  as  mine  you  cannot  boast, 

Such  bliss  as  mine  you  cannot  know,' 
I've  more  than  keenest  head  can  sum. 

Could  ever  dream  of  night  or  day — 
I've  treasures  hid  from  sordid  hearts, 

No  cunning  thief  can  take  away. 

My  riches  never  bring  distrust 

Between  me  and  my  fellow-men  j 
No  evil  passion  stirs  my  breast, 

To  yield  me  hate  for  liate  again  : 
But  pleasure,  peace,  and  joy  tney  Irt'ing  ; 

They  soothe  niy  cares,  they  make  rtli)  glad,  , 
Th«f  Kive  delight  I  cannot  name. 

And  buy  me  comfort  when  I'm  sad. 


Come  here  and  open  wide  your  eyes ) 
You  see  earth's  glory  at  my  feet. 

Yon  see  the  sky  ab^ve  my  head ; 
The  sunshin-^  on  my  garden  seat ; 

You  see  the  love  that  lights  my  home, 
The  children  round  my  cottage  door — 

The  birda,  the  bees,  the  grass  and  flowers. 

And  you  have  dared  to  call  me  poor  ! 

Come  here  and  open  wide  your  ears  : 

And  hark  the  music  morning  makes. 
When  from  the  hills  and  from  the  woods 

Her  high  and  hoLy  antliem  breaks. 
Come  here,  and  catch  the  grand  old  songs 

That  nature  sings  me  evermore — 
The  whisperings  of  a  thousand  things, 

And  tell  me,  tell  me,  am  I  poor  ? 

Not  rich  is  he,  though  wider  far 

His  acres  stretch  than  eyes  can  roll. 
Who  has  no  sunshine  in  his  mind,     /.^ 

No  wealth  of  beauty  in  his  soul. 
Not  poor  is  he,  though  never  knoMm 

His  name  in  hall  or  city  mart. 
Who  smiles  content  beneath  his  load,  t 

With  God  and  Nature  in  his  heart. 


AN  OLD  HAND. 

Blue-veined    and    wrinkled,    knuckly   aikd 
brown, 

This  good  old  hand  is  clasping  mine  ; 
I  bend  above  it,  and  looking  down, 

I  study  its  aspect  line  by  Une. 

This  hand  has  clasped  a  thousand  hands 
That  long  have  known  no  answering  thrill ; 

Some  have  mouldered  in  foreign  lands — 
Some  in  the  graveyard  on  the  hill. 

Clasped  a  mother's  hand,  in  the  day 
When  it  was  little,  and  soft,  and  whit» — 

Mother,  who  kissed  it,  and  went  away. 
To  rest  till  the  waking  in  God's  good  lijfht. 

Clasped  a  lover's  hand,  years  agone. 
Who  sailed  away  and  left  her  in  tears  ; 

Under  Sahara's  torrid  sun  ,  +j«,{7/ 

Its  bones  have  whitened  years  and  yean. 

Clasped  the  hand  of  a  cood  man  true, 
We  held  it  softly  and  fell  asleep. 

And  woke  no  more  and  never  knew 
How  long  that  impress  this  would  keep. 

Clasped  so  many,  so  rany  1— <o  few 
That  still  respond  to  the  living  will. 

Or  can   answer   thiii  pressare   so  kind   and 
true  ! 
So  many,  that  lie  iuim<>ved  and  still  I 

Clasped,  at  last,  this  liand  my  own  ;  .^,^^  ^ 
And  mine  will  moulder,  too,  in  turn  j  '■/ 

Will  any  clasp  it  when  I  am  cqne  I  >  y^ 

In  vain,I  stud^  this  hand  to  learn  |  "^ 
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LESSON  ON 
PIPES. 


THE  BAG- 


Fingers  on  the  holes,  Johnny, 

Fairly  in  a  row ; 
Lift  this  and  then  that, 

And  blow,  blow,  blow ! 
That's  how  to  play,  Johnny, 

On  thu  pipes  sae  shrill ; 
Never  was  the  piper  yet 

Bat  needed  a'  his  skill. 

And  lang  and  sair  he  tried  it,  too^ 

Afore  ne  won  the  knack 
Of  makin'  bag  and  pipe  gie 

His  very  yeamin  s  back. 
The  echo  to  his  heart-strings 

Frae  such  a  thing  to  come 
Oh,  is  it  no  a  wonder — 

like  a  voice  frae  out  the  tomb? 

Be  patient  noo,  my  Johnny  lad, 

Ye  mustna  hurry  thro' — 
Take  time  and  try  it  o'er  again — 

Sic  a  blast  ye  Wew  ! 
It's  no  alains  1^  blowin'  strong 

But  eke  by  blowin'  true, 
That  ye  can  mak'  the  music 

To  thrill  folk  thro'  and  thro*. 

The  wiak  fplk  and  the  learnin', 

Tis  them  that  mak's  the  din ; 
But  for  the  finished  pipers 

They  count  it  as  a  sin  ; 
And  maybe  it's  the  very  same 

A'  the  world  thro* — 
The  learners  the  very  ones 

That  mak^  the  moat  ado  1 

Ye  know  the  Southrons  taunt  us — 

I  sayna  they're  unfair — 
About  our  squallin'  music, 

And  their  taunts  have  hurt  me  sair  ; 
But  if  they  heard  a  pijxjr  true 

At  night  come  o'er  the  hill, 
Playin'  up  a  pibroch 

Upon  the  wind  sae  still. 

Rising  now,  and  fallings 

And  floating  on  the  air, 
The  sounds  come  softly  on  ye 

Almost  ere  ye're  aware, 
And  fold  themselves  about  the  heart 

That  basna  yet  forgot 
The  witchery  of  love  and  jcqr 

Within  some  lonely  spot-— 

I'm  sure  they  wadna  taunt  us  so^ 

Nor  say  the  bagpipe's  wild. 
Nor  speak  o'  squeakin'  noises 

Enough  to  deive  a  child  ; 
They  would  say  the  bagnipe,  only      , 

Is  the  voice  of  hill  ana  glen  ; 
And  would  listeh  to  it  sorrowin^^ 

Within  the  haunts  of  nien, 


Fingers  on  the  holes,  Johoay, 

Fairly  in  a  row  ; 
Lift  this  and  then  that, 

And  blow,  blow,  blow  I 
That's  how  to  play,  Johnny, 

On  the  pipes  sae  shrill  ; 
Never  was  the  piper  yet 

But  needed  a  his  skiU. 


I 


THE  OLD  CLOCK. 


Oh, 


■vr/ 


the  old,  eld    clook  of   the    household 
stock,  ^     IX    f 

Was  the  brightest  thing  and  neatest ;' 
Its  hands,  thongh  old,    had  a  touch  of  gold, 

And  its  chimes  rang  still  the  sweetest. 
"Twas  a  monitor,  too,  through  its  words  wgre 
few,  t  i 

Yet  they  lived,   though  nations  altered : 
And  its  voice,  still  strong,   warned  old  an« 
young. 
When  the  voice  of  friendship  faltered. 
"Tick,   tick,"   it  said— "quick,    quick    to 
bed. 
For  ten  I've  given  warning  ; 
Up,  up,  and  go,  or  else,  you  know. 

You'll  never  rise  soon  in  the  mornings" 

A  friendly  voice  was  that  old,  old  clock, 

As  it  stood  in  the  comer  smiling. 
And  blessed  the  time  with  a  merry  chime, 

The  winter  hours  beguilinc ; 
But  a    cross  old  voice    was  that    tiresome 
clock, 

As  it  called  the  daybreak  boldly. 
When  the  dawn  looked  gray  ^n  the  misty 
way 

And  the  early  air  blew  coldly  ; 
"  Tick,  tick, "  it  said—"  quick  out  of  bed. 

For  five  I've  given  warning  ; 
You'll  never  have  health,    you'll  never  get 
wealth, 

Unless  you're  up  soon  in  the  morning. " 


goes    round    and 


Still   hourly   the     clock 
round. 

With  a  time  that  ceases  never  ; 
While  tears  are  shed  foi  bright  days  fled. 

And  the  old  friends  lost  forever  ; 
Its  heart  beats  on,  though  hearts  are  gone 

That  wanner  beat  and  younger ;  -i 

Its  hands  still  move,  though  hands    we  IkhM  ' 

Are  clasped  on  earth  no  locgc*  I       7 <...tj  /^ 
"Tick,  tick,"  it  said— "to  the  chuisiyajwl'- 

Wi,  ;  \ 

The  grave  hath  given  warning; 
Up,  up,  and  rise,  and  look  to  the  skies 
And  prepare  for  the  heavenly  morning. " 
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THE  SPINNING-WHEEL. 
A  white  pine  floor  and  low>ceiIed  room, 
A  wheel  and  a  reel  and  a  great  brown  loom, 
The  windows  out  and  the  world  in  bloom — 

A  pair  of  "  swifts"  in  the  corner,  where 
The  (grandmother  sat  in  her  rush-wrought 

chair, 
Aifd  pulled  at  the  distafiTs  tangled  hair  ; 

And  sang  to  herself  as  she  spun  the  tow 
While  ''the  little  wheel"  ran  as  soft  and  low 
As  muffled  brooks  where  the  graBses  grow 
And  lie  one  way  with  the  water's  flow. 

As  the  Christ's  field  lilies  free  from  sin, 

So  she  grew  like  them  when  she  ceased  to 

spin, 
Goanted  her  "  knots,"  and  handed  them  in. 

"  The  great  wheel"    rigged  in  iti    harness 

stands — 
A  three-legged  thing  with  itsspindle  bands — 
And  the  slender  spokes,    like    the  willow 

wands 
That  spring  so  thick  in  the  low,    wet  lands, 
Turn  dense  at  the  touch  of  a  woman's  hands. 

As  the  wheel  whirls  swift,   how  rank  they 

crow  I 
But  now  sparse  and  thin  when  the  wheel 

runs  slow 
Forward  and  backward  and  to  and  fro  I 

There's  a  heap  of  rolls  like  clouds  in  curl, 
And  a  bright-faced,  springy,  barefoot  eirl ; 
She  gives  a  touch  and  a  careless  whirl. 

m 

She  holds  a  roll  in  her  shapely  hand 

That  the  sun  has  killed  and  the  wind  has 

fanned,     " 
And  its  mate  obeys  the  wheel's  command. 

There  must  be  wind  on  her  rosy  heel  I 
And  there  must  be  bees  ii^  the  spindled 

steel  1 
A  thousand  spokes  in  the  dizzy  wheel  ! 

Have  you  forgotten  the  left-breast  knot 
When  yon  bagced  the  oee  in  the  holly-hock, 
And  the  angry  Isurr  of  an  ancient  clock, 

All  ready  to  starike,  came  out  of  the  mill, 
Where    covered   with    meal  the  rogue  was 

stUl, 
Till  it  made  your  thumb  and  finger  thrill  7 
It  IS  one,  two,  three — the  roll  is  caught : 
Tis  a  backward  step  and  the  thread  is  taut, 
A  hurry  of  wheel  and  the  roll  is  wrought ! 
Tis  one,  two,  three,  and  the  yam  runs  on, 
And  the  spindle  shapes  like  a  white-pine 

cone, 
Ab  even  tod  still  as  something  grown. 
The  barefoot  maiden  follows  thn  thread 
Like  somebody  caught  and  tetber'd  and  led 
Up  to  the  buzz  of  the  busy  head. 


With  backward  sweep  and  willowy  bend 
Monarch  would  borrow  if  maiden  could  lend, 
She  draws  out  the  thread  to  the  white  wool's 
end. 

From  English  sheep  of  the  old-time  farm,    a. 
With  their  legs  as  lair  as  a  woman's  arm. 
And  faces  white  as  a  girl's  alarm.  .x 

She  breaks  her  thread   with  an  angry  twang 
J  ust  as  if  at  her  touch  a  harp  string  rang 
And  keyed  to  the  quaint  old  song  i^e  sang 

That  came  to  a  halt  on  her  cherry  lip, 
While  she  tied  one  knot  that  never  could 

Slip, 
And  thought  of  another,  when  her  ship- 
All  laden  with  dreams  in  splendid  guise — 
Should  sail  right  out  of  the  azure  skies 
And  a  lover  bring  with  great  brown  eyee  1 

Ah,   broad  the  day  but  her  work  was  done — 
Two  "  runs"  by  reel  !  Sbe  has  twisted  and 

spun 
Her  two-score  "  knots"  by  set  of  sun. 

With  her  one,  two,  three  the  wheel  beside. 
And  the  three,   two,   one  of  her  backward 

glide. 
Till  the  bees  went  home  and  daytime  died  ! 

In  apron  white  as  the  white  sea  foam, 

She  gathered  the  wealth  or  her  velvet  gloom 

And  railed  it  in  with  a  tall  back  comb  ; 

She  crushed  the  dew  with  her  naked  feet, 
The  track  of  the  sun  was  a  golden  street, 
The  grass  was  cool  and  the  air  was  sweet, 

The  girl  gazed  up  at  the  mackerel  skv, 
And  it  looked  like  a  pattern  lifted  hieh  ; 
But  she  never  dreamed  of  angels  nigh. 

And  she    spoke  right  out :  "Do  just  see 

there  ! 
What  a  blue  and  white  for  a  clouded  pair 
I'm  going  to  knit  for  Sunday  wear  1 " 

The  wheel  is  dead  and  the  bees  are  gone, 
And  the  girl  is  dressed  in  a  silver  lawn. 
And  her  feet  are  shod  with  a  golden  dawn. 

From  a  wind-swung  tree  that  waves  before, 
A  shadow  is  dodg  ng  in  the  door — 
Flickering  ghost  on  the  white  pine  floor — 

And  the  cat,  unlearned  in  the  shadow's  kw 
Just  touched  its  edge  with  a  velvet  paw 
To  hold  it  still  wit^  an  ivory  claw  ! 

But  its  sx>cctral  cloak  is  blown  about, 
And  a  moment  more  and  the  ghost  is  out, 
And  leaves  us  all  in  shadowy  doubt. 
U  ever  it  fell  on  floor  at  all, 
Or  if  ever  it  swung  along  the  wall 
Or  whether  a  shroud  or  a  phantom  sha^  I 
Oh,  brow  that  the  old-time  morning  kissed 
Good-night,  my  girl  of  the  double  aiul  twitt, 
I  Oh,  barefoot  vision  I  Vanishing  mist  1 
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THE  FISHERMAN'S  FUNERAL 

Up  on  the  breezy  headland 

The  fisherman's  grave  they  made, 
Where  over  the  daisies  and  clover  belU, 

The  biruhen  branches  swayed  ; 
Above  us  the  lark  was  singing 

In  the  cloudless  skies  of  June, 
And  under  the  cliffs  the  billows 

Were  chanting  tlieir  ceaseless  tune  : 
For  the  cr^my  line  was  curving 

Along  the  hollow  shore, 
Where  the  dear  old  tides  were  flowing 

That  he  would  ride  no  more. 

The  dirge  of  the  wave,  the  note  of  the  bird, 

And  the  priest's  low  tones  were  blent 
In  the   breeze  that  blew  from  the  moorland, 

All  laden  with  country  scent; 
But  never  a  thought  of  the  new -mown  hay 

Tossing  on  sunny  plains, 
Or  of  lilies  deep  in  the  wildwood^ 

Or  roses  gemming  the  lanes, 
Woke  in  the   hearts  of  the  stem,    bronzed 
men 

Who  gathered  round  the  grave 
Where  l^y  the  mate  who   had  fought   with 
them 

The  battle  of  wind  and  wave. 

How  boldly  he  steered  the  cobble 

Across  the  foaming  bar, 
When  the  sky  was  black  to  the  eastward 

And  the  breakers  white  on  the  Scar  ? 
How  his  keen  eye  caught  the  squall  ahead, 

How  his  strong  hand  furled  the  sail, 
As  we  drove  o'er  the  angry  waters 

Before  the  raging  gale ! 
How  cheery  he  Kept  all  the  long  dark  night; 

And  never  a  parson  spoke 
Good  words,  like  those  he  said  to  na 

When  at  last  the  morning  broke  I 

So  thought  the  dead  man's  comrades 

As  silent  and  sad  they  stood, 
While  the  pr^er  was  prayed,   the  blessing 
said 

And  the  dull  earth  struck  the  wood  ; 
And  the  widow's  sob,  and  the  orphan's  wail. 

Jarred  through  the  joyous  air ; 
How  could  the  light  wind  o'er  the  sea 

Blow  on  BO  fre«m  and  fair  ? 
How  could  the  gay  waves  laugh  and  leap 

landward  o'er  sand  and  stone, 
While  he,  who  knew  and  loved  them  all. 

Lay  lapped  in  clay  alone  1 

But  for  long,  when  to  the  beetling  heights 

The  snow -tipped  billows  roll, 
When  the  cod,  and  skate,  and  dogfish 

Dart  around  the  herring  shoal : 
When  gear  is  sorted,  and  saila  are  aet^ 

And  the  merry  breezes  blow. 


And  away  to  the  deep-sea  harvest. 

The  stalwart  reapers  go, 
A  kindly  sigh,  and  a  hearty  word 

They  will  give  to  him  who  lies 
Where  the  clover  springs  and  the  heathei 
blooms. 

Beneath  the  northern  skies. 


MISCHIEF-MAKERS. 

Oh  I  could  there  in  this  world  be  found 
Some  little  spot  of  happy  ground, 

Without  the  village  tattling  1 
How  doubly  blest  that  spot  would  be 
Where  all  might  dwell  in  liberty. 
Free  from  the  bitter  misery, 

Of  gossip's  endless  prattling. 

If  such  a  Spot  were  really  known. 
Dame  Peace  might  call  it  all  her  own, 
And  in  it  she  might  fix  her  throne. 

Forever  and  forever. 
There  like  a  queen  might  reign  and  live. 
While  everyone  would  soon  forgive 
The  little  slights  they  might  receive, 

And  be  offended  never. 

'Tis  mischief-makers  that  remove 

tar  from  our  hearts  tliat  warmth  of  love, 

And  lead  us  all  to  disapprove 

What  gives  another  pleasure  ; 
They  seem  to  take  one's  part — but  when 
They've  heard  our  cares,  unkindly  then 
They  soon  retail  them  out  again,  ' 

Mixed  up  with  poisonous  measure. 

And  then  they've  such  a  cunning  way  • 
Of  telling  ill-meant  tales  ;  they  say, 
"  Don't  mention  it,  I  pray, 

I  would  not  tell  another  :" 
Straight  to  your  neighbours  then  they  go^ 
Narrating  everything  they  know  ; 
And  break  the  peace  of  high  and  low, 

Wife,  husband,  friend  and  brother. 

Oh  !  that  i^9  mischief-making  crew 
Were  all  reduced  to  one  or  two. 
And  they  were  painted  red  or  blue. 

That  every  one  might  know  them  1 
Then  would  our  villagers  forget 
To  rage  and  quarrel,  fume  and  fret, 
And  nlling  into  an  angry  pet 

With  things  so  much  below  tbein. 

For  'tis  a  sad  degrading  part 
To  make  another  s  bosom  smart, 
And  plant  a  dagger  in  the  heart 

We  ought  to  love  and  cherish. 
Then  let  us  ever  more  be  found 
In  quietness  with  all  around, 
While  ^endship,  joy  and  peace  abonud 

And  angry  feelings  perish. 
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UNDER  THE  MAPLE. 

The  start  it  gave  me  just  now  to  Me, 
As  I  stood  in  the  door-way  looking  oat, 

Rob  Greene  at  play  by  the  maple-tree, 
Thowing  the  scarlet  leaves  about ! 

It  carried  me  back  a  long,  long  way  ; 

Ten  years  ago — how  the  time  runs  by  I 
There  was  nobody  left  at  home  that  day 

But  little  Jimmy  and  father  and  I. 

My  husband's  father,  ".n  old,  old  man, 
Close  on  to  eighty,  but  still  so  smart : 

It  was  enly  of  late  that  he  began 
To  stay  in  the  house  and  doze  apart. 

But  the  fancy  iook  him  that  afternoon 
To  go  to  the  meadow  to  watch  the  men  ; 

And  as  fast  as  I  argued,  just  so  soon 
He  went  right  over  it  all  agbin  ; 

Till,  seeing  how  set  he  seemed  to  be, 

I  thought,  with  the  air  so  warm  and  still, 

It  could  not  hurt  him  to  go  with  me 
And  sit  for  a  little  under  the  hill. 

So,  lending  my  arm  to  hia  feeble  tread. 
Together  slowly  we  crossed  the  road, 

While  Jim  and  his  cart  ran  on  ahead 
With  a  heap  of  pillows  for  waggon  load. 

We  made  him  a  soft  seat,  cu8hioue<l.  aliout, 
Of  an  old  chair  out  of  the  barn  close  by  ; 

Then  Jim  went  off  with  a  caper  and  shout, 
While  we  sat  silent,  father  and  I. 

For  rtie,  I  was  watching  the  men  at  work. 
And  looking  at  Jack,  my  oldest  son — 

So  like  his  father  !  he  never  would  shirk, 
But  kept  straight  on    till    the  stint    was 
done. 

Seventeen  was  Jack  that  last  July  ; 

A  great  stout  fellow,  so  tall  and  strong  ! 
And  I  spoke  to  the  old  man  by  and  by, 

To  see  how  fast  he  was  getting  along. 

But  father  had  tivrned  away  his  head, 
A-following  JiiSny's  busy  game 

With  the  maple  leaves,  whose  bloody  r^d 
Flared  up  in  the  sun  like  so  much  flame. 

His  lips,  as  he  looked,  began  to  move, 
Ann  I  heard  him  mutter  a  word  or  two  : 

"  Yes,  Joe  !     A  fire  in  the  Weston  grove  ? 
Just  wait — one  minute — I'll  go  with  you  1" 

"Why,  father,"  I   cried,    "what  do  yt>u 
mean  ?" 
For  I  knew  he  talked  of  his  brother  Joe, 
The    twin    that    was    drowned    at    scarce 
fifteen, 
Sixty  summers  and  more  ago. 

"  The  sun  has  dasszled  you  ;  don't  you  see 
That  isn't  a  fire  a-blozing  there? 

It's  only  Jim,  by  the  mapte-tree, 
Tossing  the  red  leaves  into  the  air." 


But  still  he  nodded  and  looked  and  smiled, 
Whispering  something  I  could  not  hear ; 

Till,  fairlv  tnehtened,  I  called  the  child. 
Who  felt  nis  play  and  came  frolicking 
near. 

The  old  man  started  oat  of  his  seat  : 
"  Yef^  Joe,  yes ;  I'm  coming,"  said  be. 

A  moment  he  kept  his  tottering  feet 
And  then  his  weight  grew  heavy  on  me. 

"  Father  !"  I   screamed  ;   but    he    did    not 
mind. 
Though  they  all  carae  running  about  as 
then: 
The  poor  old  body  was  left  behind. 
And  the  twins  were  young  together  again. 

And  I  wonder  sometimes,  when  I  wake  at 
night. 

Was  it  his  eyes  or  my  own  were  dim? 
Did  something  stand  beyond  my  sight, 

Among  the  leaves,  and  beckon  to  him? 

Well,  there  comes  J.m  ap  the  interval  road ; 

Ten  summers  ago  ?  ye«,,  all  of  ten  : 
That's  Baby  Jack  on  the  pumpkin  load. 

And  Jim  is  as  old  as  Jack  was  then. 

— Katb  p.  Osgood. 


A  PICTURE  AND  A  PARABLE. 

An  old-time  ingle,  warm  and  wide. 

Shaming  our  modern  manners. 
Where  backwood  monarchs,  side  by  side, 

Fling  up  their  rival  banners. 
And  sent  their  gleaming  cohorts  fast 

The  flying  shadows  after. 
Till  warmth  and  comfort  glow  at  last 

From  shining  floor  to  raitdr ; 
Now  glittering  in  the  silver  store 

Of  heitlooms  with  a  story. 
Now  weaving  saintly  hales  for 

The  elder's  crown  of  glory  ; 
But  tenderest  the  fire-light  glows, 

And  merriest  is  glancing 
Upon  a  boy  with  cheek  of  rose,* 

In  baby  frolic  dancing 
About  a  loving  father's  knee, 

Whose  brow  of  care  unbending 
To  join  in  all  the  baby  glee 

Is  father's  fondness  lending  ; 
While,  with  her  loving  smile  for  all, 

The  gentle  hoasehom  mother 
Moves  queenly  through  her  kingdom  small, 

Nor  longs  for  any  other. 
Bat  muses,  in  a  happy  way, 

Whether  on  eartn  there  may  be 
Another,  such  papa  to  play 

Bo-peep  with  such  a  baby. 
Fall  well  the  picture  I  recall 

My  childish  fancy  greeted, 
And  which  the  i^cene  that  most  of  all 

I  like  to  have  repeated  : 
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How,  when  his  father's  hiding-pUc9 

The  boy  oould  not  dii^ver, 
A  while  he  stoxl  with  j)uzzled  face 

Thinking  the  matter  over. 
Thou  gtoopeil  with  sudden  roguery 

And  uirtt  of  mook  confiding, 
And  peeped  beneath  a  chip  to  see 

If  there  papa,  was  hiding  ; 
And  how  the  trick  brought  papa  out 

With  sudden  peal  of  langhter, 
And  joyous  was  the  baby's  shout, 

And  wild  the  frolic  after. 
And  still  my  fancy  lingers  in  ' 

The  pretty,  childish  story, 
And  thmks  a  deeper  sense  to  win, 

As  from  an  allegory  ; 
For  what  do  we  with  childish  wits — 

More  witless  children  rather — 
Seeking  beneath  our  chips  and  bits 

0f  truth  to  find  the  Father— 
"  Lo  here,  lo  there  " — ^when  everywhere 

His  walls  of  home  do  hold  us, 
1  he  warmth  and  love-light  of  His  care 

By  day  and  nigfat  enfold  us  ? 
And  when  we  lay  ns  doMm  to  sleep, 

And  scenes  of  earth  forsake  us, 
His  presence  still  our  souls  shall  keep, 

His  morning  kiss  shall  wake  us. 
Does  not  the  Father's  pity  yearn 

To  comfort  them  that  fear  Him, 
Until  within  Hid  arms  they  learn 

That  they  are  always  near  Him  ? 

— Helkn  W.  Ludlow. 


HOME  AGAIN. 
Home  again  ;  mother,  your  boy  will  rest 
For  a  time,  at  least,  in  the  old  home  nest. 
How  good  to  see  you  in  your  cornered  nook 
With  knitting,  or  sewing,  or  paper,  or  book. 
The  same  sweet  mother  my  boyhood  knew, 
The  faithful,  the  patient,  the    tender    and 
true.  -• 

You  have  Uttle  chaaoed  ;  ah,  well  maybe 
A  few  gray  hairs  m  the  brown  I  see  ; 
A  mark  or  two,  under  smiling  eyes, 
So  lovingly  bent  in  your  glad  surprise  ; 
'Tis  I  who  have  changed  ;  ah,  mother  mine, 
From  a  teasing  lad,  to  manhood's  prime. 
No  longer  I  climb  on  your  knee  at  night 
For  a  story  told  in  the  soft  firelight ; 
No  broken  slate  or  book  all  torn. 
Do  I  jring  to  you  with  its  edges  worn  ; 
But  I'll  come  to  you  with  my  graver  cares. 
You  11    help    me  bear   them   with    tender 
prayers. 

Ill  come  again  m  of  old — and  yon 
Will  help  the  man  to  be  brave  and  true  ; 
For  the  man's  the  boy,  only  older  srown. 
And  the  Worl4  bas  many  a  stumbling  stone. 
Ah,  mother  mine,  there  is  always  rest 
When  I  find  yon  here  in  ^e  old  homo  nett. 


THE  OLD  BARN. 
Ricketty,  old  and  crazy. 

Sliingleleas,  lacking  some  doors  | 
Bad  in  the  upper  storey, 

Wanting  boards  in  the  floora  ; 
Beams  strung  thick  with  cobwebi^ 

Ridge-pole  yellow  and  gray,* 
Hanging  in  helpless  innocence 

Over  the  mows  of  hay. 

How  the  winds  turned  around  ii— 

Winds  of  a  stormy  day — 
Soatterinff  the  fragrant  bay  seed, 

Wilis  kis^  the  straws  away  ; 
Streaming  in  at  the  crannies. 

Spreading  the  clover  smell. 
Changing  the  dark  old  granary 

Into  a  flowery  dell. 

Oh,  how  I  loved  the  shadows, 

That  clung  to  the  silent  roof, 
Day-dreams  wove  with  the  quiet, 

Many  a  glittering  woof  ; 
I  climbed  to  the  highest  rskftors, 

And  watohdd  the  swallows  at  play. 
Admired  the  knots  in  the  boarding. 

And  rolled  in  the  billows  of  hay. 

Palace  of  kings  couldn't  match  it ; 

The  Vatican  loses  its  chaim, 
When  placed  in  my  memory's  balance,        r 

Beside  the  old  gray  barn  !  -r 

And  I'd  rather  scent  the  clover, 

Piled  in  the  barn's  roomy  mows, 
Than  sit  in  the  breath  of  the  highlands 

Poured  from  Apennine  prows  1 

THE  PATCHWORK  QUILT. 
Light  and  shadows  rise  and  fall 
In  the  room  with  the  rosy -papered  wall, 
Room  to  me  tiiat  is  best  of  all. 

Wind,  lift  n^  the  muslin  screen  I 
Let  in  the  light  that  comes  between 
The  maple  leaves  of  shining  green. 

Fall  soft  upon  the  patchwork  spread. 
Quilt  of  blue  and  white  and  red. 
Upon  a  ciirved  old-fashioned  bed. 

Your  worn-out  squares  are  quilted  throagh 
With  tlioughts  of  all  I  used  to  do. 
When  I  wore  the  dresses  now  in  you. 

I  was  a  girl  with  braided  hair, 

I  think  of  the  time  I  gave  the  tear, 

The  Kigzag  rent  beyond  repair — 

As  I  went  tiirough  the  fields  a  girlish  rovei, 

In  dress  of  w^ite  all  dotted  over 

With  sprigs  of  wheat  and  sprays  of  clover. 


V^ 


Oh,  dvMM  !  that  once  was  mine  to  wear. 
Your  clover  blooms  are  scattered  there 
In  the  pink  md  white  of  that  patohwoiHk 
squarBg 
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Wind,  lift  up  the  niQHlin  acreen  I 
Let  in  the  light  that  oomea  between 
The  maple  leaves  of  ahining  green. 

Fall  soft  upon  the  patchwork  spread  ; 
For  a  little  child  that  now  is  dea<l, 
Sewed  your  squares  of  white  and  red. 

One  snmmer's  day  she  wrought  in  yoti, 
And  left  her  needle  half-way  through. 
With  a  knotted,  twisted      ^ead  of  blue. 

Before  she  slept  that  suoiuier's  night; 
She  laid  away,  and  out  of  sight, 
Your  folded  sc^uares  of  red  and  white. 

She  sought  for  bloomi  that  fadeless  grow, 
And  left  for  other  handb  co  sew 
The  clover  blossoms  here  below. 

And  still  the  light  through  windows  small. 

Throws  shadows  on  the  roay  wall, 

On  the  quaint,   old-fa«hioned  bedstead  tall ; 

And  falls  in  waving  bars  of  sold 
Across  each  faded,  wrinklea  fold 
Of  clover  blossoms  growing  old  ; 

While  into  Life's  great  patchwork  souare. 
With  knotted  threads  of  thought  and  care, 
I  sew  my  dreams  and  fancies  fair. 

When  night  shall  deeper  shadows  throw, 
I  will  leave  my  work,  and  softly  go 
To  seek  for  blooms  that  fad.eles8  grow. 

What  matters  it  ?     I  will  not  grieve, 

If  other  hands  shall  interweave 

And  smooth  the  tangled  threads  I  leave. 

Beyond  the  dark,  in  fields  of  bliss, 
111  gather  flowers,   and  will  not  miss 
The  clover  blossoms  left  in  this. 

I  will  backward  look  through  aU  the  shade. 

To  see  in  full  completeness  laid 

The  patchwork  squares  that  I  have  made. 

— MaRQARBT  MasON; 


"NOW  I  LAY  ME  DOWN  TO  SLEEP. 

"Now  I  lay  me  down  to  sleep, 
I  pray  the  Lord  my  soul  to  keep," 
So  the  baby  learned  her  prayer 
Kneeling  by  her  mot]    r's  chair; 
In  her  little  bed-gown  white, 
Said  it  over  every  night  ; 
Learning,  in  her  childish  way. 
How  a  httle  child  coulu  pray. 

*•  Now  I  lay  me  down  to  sleep," 
Said  the  child  a  maiden  grown  ; 
Thinking,  with  a  backward  glance. 
How  the  happy  past  had  flown, 
Since,  beside  her  mother's  knee, 
With  a  child's  humility,  * 

She  had  said  her  simple  prayer. 
Feeling  dafe  in  Jesus  care. 


"  I  pray  the  Lord  ray  soul  to  keep," 
Yet  the  words  were  careless  said  ; 
Lightly  had  the  hand  of  Time 
Laid  his  finders  on  her  head  ; 
On  Life's  golden  afternoon 
Oay  the  ImsHs  and  sweet  the  tone. 
And  upon  her  wedding-day 
She  hm  half  forgot  to  pray. 

'  •  Now  I  lay  me  down  to  sleep  "— 
How  the  words  come  back  again, 
With  a  measure  that  was  bom 
Half  of  pleasure,  hnlf  of  pain  : 
Kneeling  by  a  cradle  bed, 
"WiiAi  a  hand  upon  each  head. 
Rose  the  old  prayer,  soft  and  slow, 
As  a  brooklet  in  its  flow.- 

All  aioDi,  with  bended  bead, 
She  has  nothing  bnt  belt*  dead  ; 
Yet  with  heart  eo  full  of  care, 
Still  her  lips  repeat  the  prayer  ; 
Rest  at  last  1  oh,  storm-tossed  aoni  1 
Safe  beyond  the  breakers'  roll : 
He,  the  Lord,  her  soul  shall  keep. 
Now  she  lays  her  down  to  sleep. 

R.  M. 


H. 


OUR  YOUNG  FOLKS, 


There's  a  little  face  at  the  window 
And  two  dimpled  hands  on  the  pane  ; 

And  somebody's  eyes  are  fixed  upon 
The  gate  at  the  end  of  the  lane. 

The  hills  have  caught  the  shadow 
Which  heraldH  the  coming  night, 

And  the  lane,  with  its  flowering  fringe,  grows 
dim 
To  the  watcher's  anxious  sight. 

Where,  half-way  down, 

Like  a  glittering  orown, 
A  fire-iiy  band  haver-«hutered 
Round  an  aster's  leaf-~ 

A  royal  chief — 
A  driven  herd  are  mustered. 

Away  behind. 

With  busy  mind, 
Dut  a  step  that  is  light  and  free. 

And  a  sun- burnt  face 

On  which  the  trace 
Of  a  hard  day's  work  you  see, 

Comee  the  farmer  home  from  toil. 
Driving  the  cows  before  him  ; 
And  the  child-eyes  strained  at  the  window 
there. 
Were  the  the  first  in  the  house  that  saw 
him. 

Ah  !  would,  when  the  day  is  done 
And  I  leave  my  cares  behind  me, 

I  could  have  such  a  pair  of  winsome  eyes 
Searohing  tiie  night  to  find  me  1 
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Wfi  CAN  MAKE  HOME  HAPPY. 

Though  wo  may  not  change  the  oottag« 

Far  a  mansion  tall  and  grand, 
(Jr  exchangti  a  little  gram-plot 

For  a  boundlesB  atretuh  of  land- 
Yet  there's  something  brighter,  dearer, 
Than  the  wealth  we'd  uius  oominand. 

Though  we  have  no  moans  to  purchase 
Costly  pictures,  rich  and  rare — 

Though  we  have  19)  silken  hangings 
For  the  walls  so  cold  and  bare— 

We  can  hang  them  o'er  with  garlands. 
For  tlowers  bloom  everywhere. 

We  can  always  make  home  cheerfi'l, 
If  tlie  right  course  we  begin  ; 

We  can  make  ita  inmates  happy, 
And  their  truest  blessings  win  ; 

It  will  make  the  Hmall  room  brigliter 
If  we  et  the  sunshine  in. 

We  cau  gather  round  the  fireside 
Wlien  the  evening  hours  are  long  ; 

We  can  blend  our  hearts  and  voices 
In  a  happy  social  song  ; 

We  can  guide  some  erring  brother, 
Lead  him  from  the  path  of  wrong, 

We  may  fill  our  home  with  music, 
And  with  sunshine  brimming  o'er, 

If  against  all  dark  intruders 
We  will  {irmly  close  tlie  door — 

Yet  should  evil  shadows  enter, 
We  must  love  each  other  more. 

There  are  treasures  for  the  lowly 
Which  the  ^andest  fail  to  find ; 

There  is  a  chain  of  sweet  affection 
Binding  friends  of  kindred  mind — 

We  may  reap  the  choicest  blessings 
From  the  poorest  lot  assigned. 


ON  THE  STAIRWAY. 

The  little  children  on  the  stairway, 

Cased  in  a  slippery  ^lare  of  sleet, 
By  post  and  railing  vainly  clamber — 

SUght  hold  is  tliere  for  baby  feet. 
High  in  the  cold  air  swings  the  school  bell, 

"Come  up  I  come    up!'  its    clang    com- 
mands ; 
A  quick  thought  flies  from  lips  to  fingers, 

"  'Tis  easier  takinj?  hold  of  hands.' 

Low  laughter  lights  their  rosy  faces  ; 

Stout  arms  the  faltering  strugglers  lift  ; 
Now  all  at  last  have  won  the  threahold, 
And  out  of  sight  within  they  drift, 
Flinging  back  bloom  upon  the  snow-wreaths; 

The    oknk,    white    world    reflects    their 
smile  ; 
Their  word  has  cleared  for  us  a  path-way, 

Though  Alps  of  ice  the  highroad  pile. 


We  all  are  children  on  a  stairway 

Wuary  of  vain  attempts  to  cliuih. 
Or,  strong  ourselves,  forgetting  others—* 

While  silver  poals  of  Duty  chime 
High  in  the  echoing  heaven  above  ui, 

And,  welcome  we  or  dread  the  call, 
Upon  the  steps  we  may  not  linger— 

Afloend  we  must,  slide  back,  or  fall. 

Whose  is  the  fault  if  this  one  stumbles  ? 

If  that  laments  a  hopeless  bruisu  ? 
Or  if  any  other  sits  despairing? 

Yours,  mine,  who  timely  aid  refuse, 
Small  honour  to  go  up  unhindered 

While  a  tire<l  brother  by  us  stands  ; 
The  little  children,  they  shall  toach  us, 

"  'TIS  easier  taking  hold  of  liands." 

Still  up  and  down  on  Virtue's  ladder 

Unnuin)>ored  beings  come  and  go, 
With  faces  turned  to  nether  darkness, 

Or  sunnoil  with  a  cdlestial  glow. 
The  truants  out  of  Duty's  heaven, 

The  white  an*i  dazzling  seraph  bands. 
Are  brethren  still ;  and,  struggling  upinrd. 

"  'Tis  easier  taking  hold  of  hands." 

— L0OY  Laboom. 


A  CLOSE,  HARD  MAN. 

A  hard,  close  man  was  Sol3mon  Ray, 
Nothing  of  value  be  gave  away  ; 

He  hoarded  and  saved  ; 

He  pinched  and  shaved  ; 
And  the  more  he  had  the  more  he  craved. 
The  hard-earned  dollar  he  tried  to  gain 
Brought  him  little  but  care  and  pain  ; 

For  little  he  spent, 

And  all  he  lent 
He  made  it  bring  him  twenty  per  cent. 
Such  was  the  life  of  Solomon  Ray, 
The  years  went  by,  and  hia  hair  grew  gra>  j 

His  cheeks  grew  thin, 

And  his  soul  within 
Orew  hard  as  the  dollar  he  worked  to  win. 

But  he  died  one  day,  as  all  men  must, 
For  life  is  fleeting  and  men  but  dust. 

The  heirs  were  gay 

That  laid  him  away 
And  that  was  the  end  of  Solomon  Ray. 

The  qnarreled  now  who  liad  little  cared. 

For  Solomon  Ray  while  his  life   was  spared; 
His  lands  were  sold, 
And  his  hard-earned  gold 

All  went  to  the  lawyers,  I  am  told. 

Yet  men  will  cheat,  and  pinch,  and   save, 
Nor  carry  their  treasures  beyond  the  grave, 

All  their  gold  some  day 

Will  melt  away. 
Like  the  selfish  savings  of  Solomon  Ray. 

E.  A.  a 
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When  thiatle-blowH  do  lightly  float 

About  the  pasture-height, 
And  shrills  the  hawk  a  parting  nota^ 

And  creeps  the  frost  at  night, 
Then  hilly  no  !  though  singing  so, 

And  whistle  as  I  may. 
There  comes  again  the  old  heart  pain 

Through  all  the  livelong  day. 

In  high  Nvind  creaks  thu  leafless  tree 

And  ncnls  the  fading  fern  ; 
The  knolls  are  dun  as  snow-clouds  be, 

And  cold  the  sun  does  bum. 
The  ho,  hollo  !  though  calling  so, 

'  I  cannot  keep  it  down  ; 
The  tears  arise  unto  my  eyes. 

And  thoughts  p**"  chill  and  brown. 

Far  in  the  cede        ^asky  stoles, 
Where  the  sere  ground-vine  weaves, 

The  partridge  drums  funereal  rolls 
Above  the  falb**^*'****^ 

And  Kip,  hip,  no  !  though  cheering  so, 

'  It  stills  no  whit  the  pain  : 

For  drip,  drip,  drip,   from  bare  branch- tip, 
I  hear  the  year's  last  rain. 

So  drive  the  cold  cows  from  the  hills, 

And  call  the  wet  sheep  in  ; 
And  let  their  stamping  c  atter  fill 

The  barn  with  wanning  din. 
And  ho,  folk,  ho  !  though  it  is  so 

That  we  no  more  may  roam. 
We  still  will  find  a  cheerful  mind 

Around  the  fire  at  home. 


THE  HAPPY  VILLAGE. 

As  often  I  pass  the  r'^adside, 

When  wearily  falls  the  day, 
I  turn  to  look  frtMQ  tk«  hill-top 

Au  the  mountains  far  away. 
The  red  sun  through  the  forests 

Throws  hither  his  parting  beams, 
And  far  in  the  quiet  valley 

The  happy  village  gleams. 
There  the  lamp  is  lit  in  the  cottage 

As  the  huabaddmiin's  labours  cease, 
And  I  think  that  all  things  are  gathujed 

And  folded  in  twilight  peace. 

But  tb*  sound  of  merry  voices 

Is  heard  in  the  village  street, 
While  ple.vSe(l  the  ^randauie  watches 

The  play  of  the  little  feet. 
And  at  night  to  many  a  fireside 

The  rosy  children  come  ; 
I'o  tAles  of  the  bright-eyed  fairies 

They  listen  and  are  dumb. 

There  seems  it  a  foy  forever 

To  labour  and  to  learn. 
For  love,  with  an  eye  of  magio, 

Is  patient  to  disoen* 


And  th-^  father  blesses  the  mother, 
And  the  children  bless  the  B<re, 

And  the  cheer  and  joy  of  the  hearthstoils 
Is  as  light  from  au  altar  fire. 

Oh,  flowers  of  rarest  beauty 

in  that  green  valley  grow  ! 
And  whether  'twere  earth  or  heaven, 

Why  shouldst  thou  care  to  know  f 
Save  that  thy  brow  is  troubled. 

And  dim  is  t!iy  helpmate's  eye. 
And  graves  are  greon  in  the  valley. 

And  the  stars  are  bright  in  the  sky. 

— Kane  O'Donnkl, 


THE  COW- BELLS. 

One — in    the    distance,  when   the  star  came 

out 

Over  the  dark  greenwoods  upon  the  hill — 

One  bell's    low    tinkle,    and    the    farmer's 

shout, 

While  in  the  pauses  sangthewhippoor-wiU. 

Two,  three,  and  more.       She's  coming  now  ; 
but  wait  ! 
She  stops.     There's  clover  in  yon  tufts    of 
fern. 
Lightfoot !  Coo-coo  !  Come  down  ;  the  milk« 
ing's  late, 
Robert,    run    up  beyopd  the  lane's  quiok 
turn. 

Two  little  arms  stretch  out  to  clasp  a  cup 
Of  gentle  Lightfoot 's  milk.   "  Come  down. 
Coo-coo  ' 
The   farmer,   tired  with   hayiiie,    wants  to 
snp." 
Hark  !  on  the  silent  air  t  e  ks        als  out 
anew. 

There's  silence  now.       She's  at  the  hillside 
spring, 
Drinking  with  liquid,  vacant  eyes,  her  fill; 
While    upward    flits    on    dreamy,    bat*like 
wing 
The  sombre,  brooding, plaintive  whip-poor- 
will. 

Coo-coo  1    she's    coming  ;  hear  her  lulling 
bell! 
Or  does  the  farmer  titrike  his  empty  glass 
With  peMTter  spoon.       Perhaps  in    yonder 
dell 
The  bell  is  drowned   amid  the  meadow's 
grass. 

She's  in  her  yard  at  last  ;  the  bell  ii  still, 
And  she  has  done  her  peaceful  wuik.  Ah  1 
me. 
What  if  some  higher  spirits  wait  to  fill 
Their  earthly  longings  from  liununity  ! 
— P»oF.  John  Towbridub,  S.  D. 
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A  CHILD'S    FACE  AT  THE  WINDOV: 
I  could  not  comprehend 

The  preacher  nor  hia  text ; 
I  walked  with  downcast  head, 

And  brooded  thoughts  perplext*^ 
In  things  too  deep  for  me 

My  footing  soon  I  lost, 
Twixt  doubt  and  faithless  cavil 

Swaying,  wind-blown  and  toeaecL 

At  last  my  eyes  I  lifted  ; 

A  face  looked  down  at  me, 
A  child's  face  at  the  window  ; 

Conld  there  evangel  be 
More  swift  ?  ashamed,  I  said, 

And  must  I  so  forget 
That  lesson  old,  the  child 

'•Vho  in  the  midst  was  set  f 

As  innocent  and  simple, 

As  fearless,  if  I'd  be, 
Quiet-behaved  I'd  fret  not, 

Nor  start,  at  myste»y. 
The  child's  face  at  the  window 

Shall,  like  a  masterpiece, 
Be,  henceforth,  mine  to  copy  { 

0  Lord,  my  skill  increase  I 


EVENING  HYMN. 
CSlose,  little  weary  eyes, 

The  day  at  last  is  over ; 
To-night  1:0  more  surpriM 

Shall  thej  discover. 
Nor  bird,  no."  butterfly. 

Nor  unfamiliar  flower. 
Nor  picture  in  the  sky, 

Noi  fairy  in  the  bower. 

Rest,  little  weary  feet, 

The  woods  are  dark  and  iooely  ; 
The  little  birds  rest  sweet, 

The  owl  is  watching  only  ; 
No  buttercup  is  seen. 

Nor  daisy  in  the  meadow  ; 
Their  gold,  and  white,  and  green 

Are  turned  to  purple  shadow. 

Fold,  little  busy  hands, 

Day  is  the  time  for  doing  : 
The  boats  lie  on  the  sands, 

The  mill-wheels  are  not  going. 
Within  the  darksome  mine 

Are  hushed  the  spade  and  hammer  ; 
Thti  cattlo  rest  supine. 

The  cock  withholds  his  clamour. 
Still,  little  restless  heart. 

Be  still  until  the  morrow ; 
Till  then  thou  hast  no  part 

In  either  joy  <»:  sorrow. 
To  new  and  joyous  day 

Shall  little  birds  awake  thM  | 
Again  to  work  and  play, 

With  strength  renewed  betake  thee. 


LEARNING  TO  PRAY. 

Kneeling  fair  in  the  twilight  gray, 
A  beautiful  child  was  trying  to  pray  ; 
His  cheek  was  on  his  mother's  knee, 
His  little  bare  feet  half  hidden, 
His  smile  still  cuming  uubiildeu. 
And  his  heart  brimful  of  glee. 

"  I  xvant  to  laush.     Is  it  naughty  ?    Say  K 
Oh,  mamma  !  I  Ve  had  such  fun  to-day, 
I  hardly  can  say  my  prayers. 

I  don't  feel  just  like  praying ;     "^ 
I  want  to  be  outdoors  playing, 
And  mn  all  undressed  down-stairs. 

"  I  can  see  the  flowers  in  the  garden-bed. 
Shining  so  pretty,  and  sweet,  and  red. 
And  Sammy  is  swinging,  I  guesa. 
Oh  !  everything  is  so  fine  out  there, 
I  want  to  put  it  all  in  my  prayer. 
Do  you  mean  I  can  do  it  by  '  Yes  1' 

"When  I  say  'Now  I  lay  me,'  word  for 

word. 
It  seems  to  me  as  if  nobody  heard, 
Would  '  Thank  you,  dear  God, '  be  right  ? 
He  gave  me  a  mamma, 
And  papa,  and  Sammy — 
Oh,  mamma,  you  nodded  I  might.** 

Clasping  his  hands  and  hiding  his  face. 
Unconsciously   yearning    for    help    and  for 
grace. 
The  uttle  one  now  began. 

His  mother's  nod-and  sanction 
Had  led  him  close  to  the  dear  Lord's 
feet. 
And  his  words  like  music  ran. 

"  Thank  you  for  making  this  home  so  nice. 
The  flowers,  and  folks,  and  my  two  white 
mice, 
(I  wish  I  conld  keep  right  on) 
I  thank  you,  too,  for  every  day. 
Only  I'm  most  too  glad  to  pray  ; 
Dear  God,  I'm  done. 

"  Now,  mamma,  rock  me — ^just  a  minute— 
And  sing  the  hymn  with  *  darling  '  in  it ; 
I  wish  I  could  say  my  i)t.iyera  ! 
When  I  get  big  I  kiiow  I  can. 
Oh  !  won't  it  be  nice  to  be  a  man, 
Aud  stay  all  night  down  stairs  ?  " 

The  mother's  singing,  clasping  him  tight. 
Kissing  and  cooing  a  fond  "  Good-night," 
Had  trea8ui;^d  his  every  word  ; 
For  well  she  knew  the  artless  joy 
And  love  of  her  precious,   innocent  boj, 
Were  a  prayer  that  her  Lord  had  heard. 
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THE  OLD  FARM-GATE. 

The  old  farm-gate  hangs,  sagging  do^u, 
On  rusty  hinges,  bent  and  brown  ; 
Its  latch  is  gone,  and  here  and  there 
It  shows  rude  trates  of  repair. 

The  old  farm-gate  has  seen  each  year 
The  blossoms  bloom  and  disappear ; 
The  bright  green  leaves  of  spring  unfold, 
And  turn  to  autumn's  red  and  gold. 

The  children  have  upon  it  clung. 

And  in  and  out  with  rapture  swung, 

When  their  young  hearts  were  good  and 

pure — 
When  hope  was  fair  and  faith  was  sure. 

Beside  that  gate  have  lovers  true, 

Told  the  old  story  always  new  ; 

Have  made  their  vows,    have  dreamed  of 

bliss, 
And  sealed  each  promise  with  a  kiss. 

The  old  farm-gate  has  opened  w'de 
To  welcome  home  the  new-made  bride, 
When  lilacs  bloomed,  and  locust  fair. 
With  their  sweet  fragrance  filled  the  air. 

That  eate,  with  rusty  wei]ght  and  chain. 
Has  closed  upon  the  solemn  train 
That  bore  her  lifeless  form  away, 
Upon  a  dreary  Autumn  day. 

The  lichens  gray  and  mosses  green 
Upon  its  rotting  posts  are  seen  ; 
Initials,  carved  with  youthful  skill 
Long  years  ago,  are  on  it  still. 

Yet  dear  to  me,  above  all  things, 
By  reason  of  the  thoughts  it  brings, 
la  that  old  gate,  how  aagiring  down. 
On  rusty  hinges,  bent  and  brown. 

— Eugene  J.  Hall,  ' 


AUNT  POLLY'S  ADVICE. 

If  things  go  wrong  in  the  household 

(As  they  often  will  you  know). 
Or  you're  worried  with  cares  that  vex, 

And  the  cliildren  try  you  so  ; 
Don't  sit  in  the  vale  of  shadows. 

Or  stoop  to  be  a  scold  ;  / 

Twill  only  make  bad  worse,  you  see. 

While  you  grow  gray  and  old. 

I  know  how  things  will  bother, 

While  work  seems  mountains  high. 
And  the  adding  of  a  feather's  weight 

Makes  you  feel  as  if  you'd  die  ; 
And  then  perhaps  your  husband 

Says  something  quite  unkind, 
(He  has  his  worries,  too,  poor  man), 

So,  pray,  then,  never  mind.* 

A  sharp  report  is  best  unsaid. 
Though  censure's  hard  to  bear ; 

But  John  may  think  you're  most  to  blame 
If  you  his  spirit  share. 


Then  keep  your  temj)er,  gentle  Nell, 

Just  do  the  best  you  can  ; 
And  by  and  by  God  will  unfold 

The  secret  of  His  plan. 

I've  had  my  troubles,  too,  dear  Nell, 

And  many  and  many  a  day. 
If  the  Lord  had  not  been  with  me, 

I'd  have  fainted  by  the  way. 
Then  let  Faith  fold  her  brooding  wing 

O'er  all  your  doubts  and  feara, 
And  God  will  give  the  needed  strength 

For  all  the  coming  years. 
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THE  MOTHER  WANTS  HER  BOY^Jr 

Thewe's  a  homestead  waiting  for  you,  my  boy, 

In  a  quaint  old-fashioned  town  ; 
The  gray  moss  clings  to  thi-  garden  wall, 

And  the  dwelling  is  lo^^  and  1»i'own  ; 
But  a  vacant  chair  by  tue  iiiosiUc  stands, 

And  never  a  grace  is  said  ; 
But  a  mother  prays  that  her  absent  son 

Soon  may  be  homeward  led,  p  • 

For  the  mother  wants  her  boy. 

She  trains  the  vines  and  tends  the  flowers, 

For  she  says,  ' '  My  boy  will  come  ; 
And  I  want  the  quiet,  humble  place 

To  be  just  the  dear  old  home 
That  it  seemed  when  he,  a  gentle  lad. 

Used  to  pluck  the  orchard's  gold, 
And  gather  of  i-oses  and  lilies  tall,  -^ 

Far  more  than  his  hands  could  hold, 
And  still  I  want  my  boy. " 

How  well  she  knows  the  very  place, 

When  you  played  at  bat  and  ball  ; 
And  the  violet  cap  you  wore  to  school. 

Still  hangs  on  its  hook  in  the  hall  ;  ,.. 

And  when  the  twilight  hour  drawb  near      * 

She  steals  adown  the  lane 
To  cosset  the  laml>8  you  used  to  pet. 

And  dream  you  were  home  again  ; 
For  the  mother  wants  her  boy. 

She  is  growing  old,  and  her  eyes  are  dim 

With  watching  day  by  day. 
For  the  children  nurtured  at  her  breast 

Have  slipped  from  her  arms  away  ; 
Alone  and  lonely,  she  names  the  hours 

As  the  dear  ones  come  and  go  ; 
Their    coming   she    calls      "The    time    o! 
flowers  !  " 

Their  going,  "  The  hours  of  snow  I  ' 
Ana  ever  she  wants  her  boy. 

Walk  on,  toil  on ;  give  strength  and  mind 

To  the  task  in  your  chosen  place  ; 
Bui    '.ever  forget  the  dear  old  home. 

And  the  mother's  loving  face  ! 
You  may  count  your  blessings  score  on  score. 

You  may  heap  your  golden  grain, 
But  remember  wlien  her  grave  is  made, 

Your  coming  will  be  in  vain, 
And  now  she  wants  her  boy. 
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AN  Am  CASTLE. 

I  built  a  house  in  my  youthful  dreanui 

In  a  sunny  and  pleasant  nook, 

Where  I  might  listen,  the  ".'hole  dav  long, 

To  the  voice  of  the  gurgling  brook ; 
A  cottage  with  wide  and  airy  rooms 

And  broad  and  shining  Hoon — 
A  house  with  the  hidden  charms  of  home 

And  the  freedom  of  out-of-doors. 

Fair  morning-glories  climb  and  bloom 

At  will  by  the  eastern  eaves. 
And  on  the  doorstep  and  window-sill ' 

The  roses  shake  their  leaves ;         ' 
And  fair  old-fashioned  lilacs  toss 

Their  purple  plumage  iiigh, 
While  honeysuckles  drop  their  sweets 

On  every  passer-by. 

Down  at  the  end  of  a  pleasant  path 

Is  a  group  of  evergreen  trees- 
Pine  and  hemlock,  and  spruce  and  fir, 

Wtith  their  spicy  fragrances  ; 
And,  sweetest  picture  of  calm  content 

Tliat  mortal  ever  saw, 
Under  a  low-boughed  apple  tree 

Is  a  bee-hive  made  of  straw. 

I  have  pictured  it  all  a  hundred  times — 

I  shall  do  it  a  hundred  m^re  ; 
But  I  never  shall  own  the  pleasant  home, 

With  the  roses  over  the  door. 
Never  a  dream  of  mine  cama  true— • 

It  is  Fate's  unbending  law  ; 
I  never  shall  see  the  apple-tree. 

Nor  the  bee-hive  made  of  straw. 

But  yet  in  the  airy  realm  of  dream)^ 

Wnere  all  my  riches  be, 
I  enter  into  the  heritage 

Which  is  else  denied  to  me. 
I  have  but  to  close  my  eyes  to  find 

My  Eden  without  a  flaw — 
The  home,  the  garden,  the  apple-tree, 

And  the  bee-hive  made  of  straw. 

THE  REAPERS. 
The  reapers  bend  their  lusty  backs  ; 

Their  sonnding  sickles  sway  ; 
At  every  stroke  the  goldea  sea 

Recedes  to  give  thein  way  ; 
The  heavy  ears  fall  bowing  down, 

And  nestle  at  their  feet. 
Such  will,  such  work  as  theirs,  perforce, 

Must  win — must  homage  meet. 

So  careless  of  fatigue  they  go, 

So  true,  so  steadily. 
The  admiring  traveUei  on  the  road 

Leans  o'er  the  gate  to  see  ; 
With  marvel  of  the  soon -fallen  breadth, 

The  lounging  -gossips  tell ; 
But  the  reapers  kbonr  for  us  all  ; 

'Tis  need  they  should  work  weU. 


Ere  the  great  sun  that  burns  above 

Shall  crimson  in  the  west. 
And  the  children's  poppy  nosegays  fade^ 

And  they  lie  down  to  rest. 
Each  colden  spear  that  upward  points 

Each  iall  upon  the  held, 
And  the  farmer  drains  a  sparkling  glass. 

Rejoicing  o'er  the  yield. 

Ply,  bonny  men,  your  sickles  bright^ 

And  give  th|S  people  bread  ! 
At  every  conquering  stride  you  take^ 

On  want  a*id  woe  you  tread. 
Drop,  heavy  ears,  and  give  the  strength 

You  gathered  from  this  plain. 
That  man  may  rise  refreshed  and  firm, 

And  do  great  things  again. 

God  bless  the  hands  all  hard  aud  brown,   ^>  • 

That  guide  the  cleaving  plow, 
That  cast  abroad  the  shining  seed, 

And  build  the  wealthy  mow  ; 
They  rear  the  bread  our  children  eat ; 

"tia  by  their  toil  we  live  ; 
Hurrah  !  give  them  the  loudest  cheer 

That  grateful  hearts  can  give  1 

HUSH. 

"I  can  scarcely  hear,"  she  murmured, 
"  For  my  heart  beats  loud  and  fast, 
But  surely  in  the  far,  far  distance 
I  can  hear  a  sound  at  last. " 
•'It  is  only  the  reapers  singing. 
As  they  carry  home  their  sheaves  ;     '" 
And  the  evening  breeze  has  risen. 
And  rustles  the  dying  leaves. " 

"Listoi !  there  are  voices  talking," 
Calmly  still  she  strove  to  speak, 
Yet  her  voice  grew  faint  and  trembling^    ' 
And  the  red  flushed  in  her  cheek. 
'*  It  ia  only  the  children  playing 
Below,  now  their  work  is  done. 
And  they  laugh  that  their  eyes  are 

dazzled 
By  the  rays  of  the  setting  sun, " 

Fainter  grew  her  voice  and  weaker, 

As  with  anxious  eyes  she  cried, 
'"Down  tlie  aveuue  of  chestnuts 
I  can  hear  a  horseman  ride, " 

"  It  is  only  the  deer  that  were  feeding 
In  the  herd  on  the  clover-grass. 
They  were  startled  and  fled  to  the 

thicket 
As  they  saw  the  reapers  pass," 

Now  the  night  arose  in  silence. 

Birds  lay  m  their  leafy  nest 
•  And  the  dear  crouched  m  the  forest^ 
Aud  the  children  were  at  rest ; 
There  was  only  a  sound  of  weeping 
From  watchers  around  the  bed, 
But  Rest  to  the  weary  spirit, 
i  Peace  to  the  quiet  De«d  I 
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REC50MPENSB. 

In  spring  two  robins  from  the  warmer  lands, 

Builded  a  neat  upon  an  unsafe  limb 
Of  tije  tall  tree  that  by  my  window  stands, 
And  every  mom  they  praised  God  with  a 
hymn. 
And  when  a  certain  season  passed  away. 
Five  light-green  eggs  within  the  building 
lay. 

Above  the  rush  and  clatter  of  the  street. 

Devotedly  was  guarded  each  green  trust. 
And  the    round    house    was  an  abode  most 
sweet. 
Roofed  with  awaiting  wings.      Better  to 
rust 
With  iron  patience  than  fdrego  a  hope, 
And  pent  life  in  the  shells  was  felt  to  grope. 

But  one  dread  day,    before  the    sun  went 

down, 
A  cloud    arose,    a    black  and    monstrous 

liand, 
That  roblied  the  sunset  of  its  golden  crown. 
A  windy    shudder    shook    the  frightened 

land, 
And  the  portals  of  the  storm  were  opened 

wide, 
And  pealing  thander  rolled  on  ^very  side. 

Then  was  it  some  unchained  malicious  gust 
Troubled  the  spray  whereon  the  nest  was 
made, 

And  to  the  ground  the  soft  floored  dwelling 
thrust. 
And  wrecked  its  hapless  store.    The  birds, 
dismayed, 

Shrilled  their  unasnal  grief,   and  beat  the 
air 

Wiijx  wings  whose  very  whi      was  like  de- 
spair. 

At  dawn,    my  neigfaboara,  Jiving  o'er  the 

Sent  me  the  whisper  that  their  babe  was 
dead  ; 
And  when  they  led  me  where  the  body  lay — 
The  free,   winged  spirits  shell,    untimely 
sbed— 
And  the  wild  cries  of  their  distress  I  heard, 
I  tiiought  with  pity  of  each  parent  bird. 

Yet  grief  ie  Vit  •  cloud  that  soon  is  past  ; 

For  there     be  mated   robins    came  once 
more. 
And  built  again  a  nest,  compact  and  fast. 

Upon  the  tree  that  grows  before  my  door  ; 
And  in  it,  from  the  window,  could  be  seen 
Five  sources  of  sweet  music,  neW'  and  clean. 

Time  passed,  and  to    the    good  home   op- 
posite 
Another  babe  was  born,  and  all  the  love 
That  was  bereft^  ^jIuA.   fierce    and    stormy 
night 


»u  yi'u 


Fell  to  the  latter  child  as  from  above  ; 
And  in  the  nest  five    yellow    mouths,  one 

Of  their  impatient  hunger  made  display. 

We  love  C"T  dead,  and  hold  their  memories 

dear  ; 
But  living  love  is  sweeter  than  regret ; 
Qod's  ways  are  just,  and  though  they  seem 

severe. 
He  can  give  back  with  blessings  greater 

yet 
Than  we  have  lost.      He  chastens  for  some 

good. 
That  in  our  weakness  is  not  understood.    , .. ' 


ROWING  AGAINST  THE  TIDE.    ^^ 

It  is  easy  to  glide  with  its  ripples,  ,^ 

Adown  the  stream  of  time,  ,  j 

To  flow  with, the  course  of  the  river,  ,;.; 

Like  music  to  some  old  rhyme  ; 
But,  ah  I  it  takes  courage  and  patience. 

Against  its  current  to  ride. 
And  we  must  have  strength  from  Heaveiy^  j 

When  rowing  against  the  tide.  ^  ^  r 

We  may  float  on  the  river's  surface,  ;-,,:f|  j 

While  our  oars  scarce  touch  the  streuD^ 

And  visions  of  earthly  glory  .  ^j,v£ 

On  our  dazzled  sight  may  gleam  ;  ,{VrA/ 

We  forget  that  pn  before  us  ,  .j^y,,/ 

The  rlashing  torrents  roar,  f  Ji 

And  while  we  are  idly  dreaming,  ^j  j 

Its  waters  will  carry  us  o'er.  ^ 

But  a  fewr— ah  !  would  there  were  many— ^ ^^ 

Row  up  the  "Stream  of  Life,"  ./ 

They  struggle  a^gainst  its  surges,  ,   i 

And  mind  neither  toil  nor  strife ;  /y 

Thouj^jh  weary  and  faint  with  labour,  ■,  ,j-,^tf  j 

Singing  triumpliant  they  ride,  i  ,yf 
For  Chrislf  is  the  hero's  captain  ^f^y 

When  roMring  against  the  tide. 

Fa."  (m  through  the  hazy  distance, 

Like  the  mist  on  a  distant  shore, 
They  see  the  walls  of  a  city. 

With  its  banners  floating  o'er. 
Seen  through  a  glass  so  darkly. 

They  almost  mistake  their  way ; 
But  Faith  throws  light  on  their  lab<^ 

When  dArknesB  shuts  out  their  day. 

And  shall  we  be  one  or  that  number. 

Who  mind  not  toil  nor  pain  ? 
Shall  we  moan  the  losa  of  earth's  pleaaarm, 

When  we  have  a  crown  to  gain  ? 
Or  shall  we  glide  oa  with  the  river. 

With  Death  at  the  end  of  the  ride. 
While  our  brother,  with  Heaven  b«for«  him. 

Is  rowing  agaiost  the  tide  Z 
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'  THE  COUNTRY  SERMON. 

It  WM  a  shining  Sunday  morn,  ^ 

Out  6f  a  week  of  thunder  bom  ; 
And  soothing  bells  their  summons  pealed. 
For  country  folk,  o'er  farm  and  field. 

I  sought  the  church  that  on  the  hill 
Towered  in  the  sunlight  pure  and  still ; 
I  sat  upon  a  gi^ave-slab  gray, 
To  breathe  the  balm  of  that  bright  day. 

I  watclied  the  people  gathering  slow 
From  the  far  parish  spread  below, 
From  gabled  grange,  historic  hall, 
From  many  a  cottage  rude  and  smalL 

They  came  in  choicer  Sunday  guise, 
With  Sabbath  peace  in  patient  eyes, 
As  those  who  doubtless  looked  to  find 
Some  holy  boon  for  life  and  mind. 

I  had  no  thought  to  leave  the  st>one 
Whereon  I  sat  and  mused  alone. 
But  something  in  me  seemed  to  say 
That  theirs  might  be  the  better  way. 

I  rose  and  joined  the  church-bound  tiain  ; 
My  voice  blent  with  their  chanted  strain ; 
And  one  spake  words  not  ill  in  tun^i 
With  beauty  of  that  summer  moon  : 
'•  How  all  of  brightest,  best  we  see 
Must  shadows  of  the  heavenly  be  ; 

'*  How  the  blue  dawn,  and   morning's  glow 
And  the  vast  sunset's  fiery  show. 
Soft,  pearly  moon,  and  stars  of  night, 
Are  shadows  of  the  heavenly  light ; 

'*  How  all  the  sweetest  sounds  of  earth, 
Music  of  winds,  birds,  infants'  niirth. 
Anthems  that  ttoat  church-aisles  along, 
Are  shadows  of  tl\e  heavenly  song  ; 

"How  mother's  fondness,  rich  and  fair, 
Large  trust  of  chiW  and  father's  care, 
The  selfless  loves  that  deepliest  move. 
Are  shadows  of  the  heavenly  love ; 

"  How  the  delights  that  kindle  here. 
How  gay  heart-laughter  ringing  clear, 
How  ecstasies  withou#alloy 
Are  shadows  of  the  heavenly  joy  ; 

"How  Uessed  moods  of  quiet  deep, 
How  placid  dream  and  death-like  sleep. 
How  sleep-like  death  in  snow  shroud  drest, 
Are  shadows  of  the  heavenly  rest  : 

"  And  how,   if  leal — through  sufiPering  loss. 

And  thrift  move  perilous  to  the  Cross, 

In  our  inferior  measure,  we 

May  shadows  of  the  heavenly  be  ; 

"  Until  at  last,  when  Time  is  o'er, 
And  its  vain  visions  vex  no  more. 
All  the  pale  shiadows  we  shall  miss, 
In  sheeTf  supreme,  sabstantiiii  bliss. " 


The  simple  words  with  feeling  fraught ; 
A  warmer  faith  and  juster  wrought  ; 
And  forth  I  went  with  brighter  eye, 
To  find  a  fairer  life  and  vky. 

For  things  about,  within  me,  wore 
Ddvine,  new  meanings,  hid  before  ; 
And  unto  life,  thou^t,  work  was  given 
The  sacred  light  of  final  heaven. 


AT  THE  OLD  FARM. 

Yea,  'tis  true.     The  blinds  are  closed, 

And  the  front  door  streams  with  crapa. 
Surely  through  th^  house  last  eve, 

Stole  a  vague  and  awful  shape, 
Dimly  seen  by  only  one — 

Viewless,  soundlesp  to  the  rest. 
Only  one  descried  the  arrow 

Ere  its  death  pang  pierced  his  breast. 

Why,  j;hey  say  he  kissed  his  wife  ! 

She  was  sitting  by  t^o  door. 
With  her  patient,  work-worn  hands  , 

Folded,  for  the  day  was  o'er, 
And  the  twilight  wimi  stirred  softly,. 

Tapped  the  lilacs  on  the  pane. 
While  belated  bees  swung  slowly 

Homeward  through  the  lane. 

'  Rath,"  he  said,  and  touched  her  brow 

Gently  as  a  lover  might. 
Stooped  and  kissed  her,  sitting  there. 

She  was  struck  with  sudden  fright. 
*•  Ah  !  what  is  it,  John  !"  she  cried. 

"  Do  you  think  I'm  going  to  <Ue  ?" 
'•  No!"  he  answered  ;  "no,  dear  wife. 

If  'tis  any  one  'tis  I. " 

Full  ten  years  or  more  had  passed 

Since  he'd  given  her  a  word 
Thoughtful,  feeling-like,  caressing, 

She  could  scarce  believe  she  heard 
Rightly  now.     Tlieir  talk  you  see, 

Was,  most  part,  about  tlie  farm — 
Butter,  eggs,  the  new  Alderney, 

Makingnay  ;  they  meant  no  harm—    , 

Kindly,  honest.  Christian  folk,  i 

Both  the  deacon  and  his  wife  ; 
Only,  fomewhow,  they  had  lost 

All  tlie  romance  out  of  life. 
And  the  love  ^hich  they  liegan  with. 

Like  a  flower  o'ergrown  with  weeds,      , 
Struggled  on^  half  choked,  half  buried. 

In  the  strife  for  worldly  needs. 

Well,  the  night  came  on  apace. 

All  the  vtUud  choreti  were  done. 
And  they  went  to  bed  as  usual  ; 

Rising  always  with  the  sun, 
Twas  not  vorth  wnile  banuag  oandletf  ''* 

And  at  midnight,  lo  !  a  call 
WoIm  the  sleepers.     One  was  taken. 

One  was  left  — and  that  was  all. 
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Lucy  told  me  of  the  kiss. 

On  her  way  to  meet  the  choir, 
She  had  stopped  to  see  Aunt  Rutii, 

She  and  Neighbour  Brown'g  De&ire. 
They  were  not  surprised  this  morning 

When  they  heard  that  he  was  dead  ; 
That  ho  must  have  had  a  warning 

Was  what  our  Lucy  said.        ,-i_^.,  ^ 

But  I  think  the  real  love, 

The  true  love  that  never  dies. 
Once  two  loyal  hearta  have  known  it, 

Wakened  'neath  those  evening  skiei, 
And  'twill  be  a  comfort  sweet,         '         ] 

In  her  lonely  time  to  be,  "'  ' 

That  before  he  went  he  spoke 

To  the  "  dear  wife  "  tenderly, 

— ^Maboarst  E.  Sangsteb. 


IDLE  WORDa 

Once  I  said. 
Seeing  two  soft  stairy  eyes, 
Darkly  bright  as  midnight  skies- 
Eyes  prophetic  of  the  power 
Sure  to  be  thy  woman  s  dower — 
When  the  years  should  crown  thee  queen 
Of  the  realm  as  yet  unseen  ; 
"Sometimes,   sweet,  those  eves  shall  make 
Lovers  mad  for  their  sweet  sake !" 

Once  I  said, 
Seeing  tresses,  golden  brown. 
In  a  bright  shower  falling  down 
Over  neck  and  bosom  fair. 
Ab  yon  sculptured  angels  are- 
Odorous  tresses,  drooping  low 
O'er  a  forehead  white  as  snow  i 
"  Sometimes,  sweet,  in  thy  soft  hair, 
Love  shall  set  a  shining  snare  1" 

Once  I  said. 
Seeing  lips,  whose  crimson  glow 
Mock  the  roses  wet  with  dew — 
Warm,  sweet  lips,  whose  breath  WM  balm. 
Pure,  pioud  lips,  serenely  calm, 
Tender  lips,  whose  smiling  grace 
Lit  with  splendour  all  the  face  ; 
"  Sweet,  for  kiss  of  thine,  some  day. 
Men  will  barter  souls  away  t" 

Idly  said  I 
God  hath  taken  care  of  all 
Joy  or  pain  that  might  befal  | 
Lover's  lips  shall  never  thrill 
At  thy  kisses,  soft  and  still ; 
Lover's  heart  shall  never  br«ak 
In  sore  anguish  fcHr  thy  sake  ; 
Lover's  soul  for  thee  sball  know 
Nor  love's  rapture  nor  its  woe. 

All  is  said  1 


.If  imtj^ 


-JcLuC.  B.  Do^a. 


••  IN  THE  GARRET  ARE  OUR  BOYS." 

Here  I'm  sitting,  stitching,  darning 

Little  stockings,  toes  and  heels. 
While  above  my  head  the  racket 

Sounds  like  distant  thuivder-peals. 
What  on  earth  can  mean  tliia  tumult. 

Whence  comes  this    distracting  noito  f 
Ah,  I  know  it  ;  yes,  I  hear  t^em, — 

"  In  the  garret  are  our  bo^o," 

There  is  Grayson,  "  dead  in  earnest." 

Wanting  things  to  go  "  just  so  ;  %  f, 

Banging  all  the  domos  together,  1' 

Placing  boxes  in  a  row  ; 
"  Make  believe  "  his  having  auction,         ^'\ 

Selling  worn-out  broken  toys.  r 

Do  you  wonder  at  the  clatter  ? 

"In  the  c«rret  are  our  boys."  ,  ,  ,_^ 

Now  the  b«.rrel  from  the  corner 

Fast  is  rolling  o'er  and  o'er. 

And  the  croquet  balls  are  bounding 

Here  and  there  across  the  floor. 
"Seize   a  mallet,"   "  quick, ""  get  rejvdy, " 

"  There's  youf  ball,  "  here  mine  goes," 
"  I  can  beat  you  if  I  try. "  k 

"  I  can  strike  the  hardest  blows."  •» 

Hark,  a  shout  of  merry  laughter — 

Hammond's  joyful,  jolly  glee  ! 
"  Brother  don't  you  see  I'm  beating  ? 

Better  clear  the  track  for  me. " 
Bung,  bang,  hang,  !  Oh,  dear,  'tis  deafening, 

Have  you  ever  heard  this  noise  ? 
Not  unless  you  are  the  mother 

Of  just  three  such  darling  boys. 

Now  I  hear  a  shout  from  Milton — 

He's  the  youngest  of  the  three — 
"  Oh,  that's  nothing,  if  I  missed  it," 

"Take  care,  brother,  don't  hit  me."' 
"Mamma,  mamma!  call  to  Beamie,"* 

"  Here's  my  book  and  there's  my  bail," 
"  Let  me  he,  or  I'll  go  ttdl  her,  a 

Manima,   Beamie  mac  erne  fall."  f 

Yes,  I'm  sitting,  stitching,  mending 

Pants  and  jackets,  quite  a  sight  ; 
Need  I  grieve  o'er  countless  8titcbei|^ 

If  they  cover  hearte|all  right  1  ;  i 

Should  the  bustle  in  the  garret 

E'er  disttirb  my  sweetest  joys, 
If  my  heart  is  yearning  heavenward. 

For  the  welfare  of  our  boys  ? 

If  when  years  have  brought  them  manhood, 

And  the  broad  world  is  their  field  ; 
When  this  heart  that  so  much  loves  them, 

ltajir$t  place  is  forced  to  yield 
When  I  ponder  o'er  the  bygones. 

Will  tnese  days  be  leckoned  joys  f 
Will  I  wish  that  I  could  say  then, 

"  In  the  garret  are  our  boys  ? " 

MRS.  M.  G.  U. 

*  "  Beamie  "  is  a  pet  name  given  to  H<viutuondU 
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STILL  DAY  IN  AUTUMN. 

t  love  to    wander  through    the  woo<lland 
hoary, 
In  the  soft  gloom  of  an  autamnal  day, 
When    summer    gathers    up    her   tohe»  of 

glory* 
And,  like  a  dream  of  beauty,  glides  away, 

How  through  each  loved,  familiar  path  she 
lingers. 
Serenely  smiling  through  the  golden  mist, 
Tinting  the    wild    grape   with    her    dewy 
fingers, 
Till  the  cool  emerald  turns  to  amethyst 

Kindling  the  faint  stars  of  the  hazel.shining. 
To  light  the  ({loom  of  autumn's  mouldering 
halls, 
With  hoary  plumes  the  clematis  entwining. 
Where  o'er  the  rock  her  witUered  garland 
falls. 
Warm  lights  are  on    the    sleepy    uplands 
waning 
Beneath  dark  clouds  along  the  horizon 
rolled. 
Till  the  slant  sunbeams  through  their  fringes 
raiuine, 
Bathe  all  the  hills  in  melancholy  gold. 

The  moist  wind   breathes  of  crisped  leaves 
and  flowers 
In  the  damp    hollows  of  the    woodland 
sown, 
Mingling  the  freshness  of  autumnal  showers 
With  spicy  airs  from  cedar  alleys  blown. 

Beside    the    brook    and  on  the    cumbered 
meadow, 
Whei-e  yellow  fem-tufta  fleck  the  faded 
ground. 
With    folded    lids    beneath    their    palmy 
shadow. 
The  gentian  nods,  in  dewy  slumbers  bound. 

Upon  those  soft-fringed  lidi  the    bee    sits 
brooding, 
Like  a  fond  lover  loth  to  say  farewell. 
Or,  with  shut  wings,    through  silken  foUU 
intruding. 
Creeps  near  her  heart  hii  drowsy  tale  to 
telL 

The  Kttle  birds  upon  the  hillside  lonely 

Flit  noiselessly  along  from  spray  to  spray, 
Silent  as  a  sweet  wandering  thought,  that 
only 
Shows  its  bright  wings  and  softly  glides 
away. 

The  scentless  flowers,  in  the  warm  sunligiit 

dreaming. 

Forget  to  breathe  their  fullness  of  delight: 

And  through  the  tranoed  wood  soft  airs  are 

streaming, 

Still  ai  the  dew-fall  of  the  summer  night. 


So  in  my  heart  a  sweet  unwonted  feeling 

Stirs  like  the  wind  in  ocean's  hollow  hiicU, 
Through  all  its  secret  chambers  sadly  steal- 
ing, 
Yet  nuils  no  words  its  mystic  charm  to 
telL 


HOME. 


Over  dark  fields,  and  rivers  deep  and  cold, 

Ai)d  fen-land  waste  and  drear, 
Flies  the  glad  message  on  a  wire  of  gold, 

"Home  and  true  hearts  are  here  !  " 

Fain  woiUd  I  hide  me  from  the  icy  blast, 

But  yet  it  may  not  be  ; 
80,  with  averted  eyes,  I  hurry  past 

The  firelight  and  the  firlee — 

Home !  gasps  my  home-sick   spirit,    and    I 
bound 
Onward  and  onward  still ; 
Glad  when  in  distance  dies  the  siren  sound. 
That  might  have  warped  my  will. 

And  as  at  length  I  fling  the  wintry  gloom 

And  pearls  fall  far  behind  ; 
The  twinkling  point  becomes  a  fire-lit  room. 

And  rest,  and  peace  of  mind.  ^ 

And  happy  facee,  and  a  loyal  wife. 

Whose  pulses  ever  beat 
One  tune  amid  the  treacherous  chords  of  life. 

Unchanging,  true,  and  sweet. 

So,  from  the  lattice  in  the  sapphire  keep, 

(Where  lie  the  treasures  true) 
A  line  of  glory  threads  the  mazy  deep, 

A  voice  comes  out  to  woo. 

Pure  is  the  lamp  that  guides  our  feet  on  high 

And  sweet  the  gentle  call. 
So  soft  around  Love's  silken  fetters  lie, 

There  is  no  sen.e  of  thrall. 

As  to  one  goal  we  move,  a  pilgrim  band. 

Chastened  by  tears  and  pain, 
Thorns  hedging  up  the  way  on  either  hand, 

Lest  we  shotud  run  in  vain. 

O.  S.  OunuM. 


THE  FISHERMAN'S  WIDOW. 

The  tears  are  standing  upon  her  cheeks, 

And  her  eyes  are   weary  and  dim — 
She  has  sat  at  the  window  for  weeks  and 
weeks. 

For  a  sight  of  his  boat  and  him. 
She   takes  the  youngest  child  on  her  knee, 

And  turns  its  face  to  her  breast — 
"0    God,"  she     says,     "that     my    babs 
(md  me 

Were  laid  in  our  grave  to  rest  ! "  , 

The  boats  came  sailing  in  over  the  bay. 
And  the  women  run  down  to  the  shore  ; 

But,  though  she  sits  there  till  the  judgment 
day, 
His  boat  will  come  in  no  more. 
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THE  FARMER  FEEDETH  ALL. 

My  lord  rides  through  his  palace  gate, 
My  Iftdy  sweeps  along  in  state  ; 
The  sage  thinks  long  ou  many  a  thing. 
And  the  maiden  muses  on  marrying  ; 
The  minstrel  harpeth  merrily, 
The  sailor  plows  the  foaming  sea, 
The  huntsman  kills  the  good  red  deer. 
And  the  soldisr  ware  without  e'uu  fear  ; 
But  fall  to  each  whate'er  befall, 
The  fanner  he  naust  feed  them  all. 

Smith  hammereth  cherry  red  the  sword, 
Priest  preacheth  pure  the  Holy  Word  ; 
Dame  Alice  worketh  'broidery  well. 
Clerk  Richard  tales  of  love  can  tell 
The  tap- wife  sells  her  foaming  beer, 
Dan  Fisher  tisheth  in  the  mere  ; 
And  courtiers  rutile,  strut  and  shine, 
While  pages  bring'  the  Gascon  wine. 
f>.        But  fall  to  each  whate'er  l^fall. 
The  farmer  be  must  feed  them  alL 

Man  builds  his  castles,  fair  and  high, 

VN'^herever  river  runneth  by  ; 

Great  cities  rise  in  every  land, 

Great  churches  show  the  buihler's  hand  ; 

Great  arches,  monuments,  and  tow«ira. 

Fair  palaces  and  pleasing  bowers  ; 

Great  work  is  done,  be  it  here  or  there. 

And  well  man  worketh  everywhere  : 
But  work  or  rest,  whate'er  befall. 
The  farmer  he  must  feed  them  all. 
— Cha&lesG.  Lehand. 


MY  BROOK. 

Sing,  little  Brook,  and  bid  me  sleep, 
In  thy  cool  shadows,  dark  and  deep  ; 
For  soon  within  the  noisy  town. 
Sleep  from  my  eyelids  will  have  flown  : 
And  I,  with  weary  heart  and  sore, 
Shall  long  to  hear  thy  voice  once  more. 

In  early  days  'twas  Mid  to  me, 
"The  earth  has  not  a  home  for  thee." 
Ligntly  I  smiled  to  hear  my  doom  ; 
Tiien  turned  away  to  seek  my  bom0  ; 
And  ever  since,  on  every  side, 
Have  sought  it  vainly,  far  and  wide. 

The  memory  of  thy  music  sweet 

May  find  me  in  the  rocky  street ; 

So  thou,  dear  Brook,  may'st  soothe  ag»in 

As  oft  before,  the  dreary  pain. 

That,  like  old  ocean's  ceaseless  moan. 

Is  aye  my  heart's  deep  undertone. 

Sing  on  between  the  banks  of  flowers 
Where  I  have  passed  the  summer  hours, 
In  waving  lines  of  light  and  shade 
By  mighty  elms  and  willovni  made. 
By  Balm  of  Gilead,  blessed  «ree  I 
Sing  on,  and  teach  tfay  careless  glee. 
Thy  ceaseless  melody  to  ma. 


Thou  hast,  like  me,  do  other  home 
Than  God's  blue,  overarching  dome  ; 
And  thou  art  hastening  on  like  me. 
And  soon  we  both  shall  reach  the  sea. 
I  fain  would  sing  through  all  my  days, 
As  thou  dost,  to  our  Maker's  praise.         '^ 

-A.  M . 


THOU  WILT  NEVER  GROW  OLD. 

Thou  wilt  never  grow  old. 
Nor  weary,  nor  sad,   in  the  home  of  thy 
birth  ; 
My  beautiful  lily,  thy  leaves  will  unfold 
In  a  clime  that  is  purer  and  brighter  tlian 
earth, 
Ob,  holy  and  fair,  I  rejoice  thou  art  there. 
In  that  kingdom  of  light,  with  its  cities  of 
gold  ; 
Where  the  air  thrills  with  angel  hoeannas. 
and  where 

,  Thou  wilt  never  grow  old,  sweet — 
Never  grow  old  1 

I  am  a  pilgrim,  with  sorrow  and  sin 

Haunting  my  footsteps  wherever  I  go ; 
Life  is  a  warfare  my  title  to  win  ; 

Well  will  it  be  if  it  end  not  in  woe  ! 
Pray  for  me,  sweet ;  I  am  laden  with   care  ; 
I^rk  are  my  garments  with   mildew  and 
mould  ; 
Thou,  my  bright  angel,  art  sinless  and  fair. 
And  will  never  grow  old,  sweet — 
Never  grow  old  ! 

Now,,  canst  thou  hear  from  thy  home  in  the 
skies,  01- 

All  the  fond  words  I  em'  whispering  to 
thee? 
Dost  thou  look  down  on  me  with  the  soft 
dewy  eyes 
Greeting  me  oft  ere  thy  spirit  was  free? 
So  I  believe,  though  the  shadow  of  time 

Hides  the  bright  spirit  I  yet  shall  behold  ; 
Thou  wilt  still  love  me,   and,  pleasure  liub- 
lime. 
Thou  wilt  never  grow  old  sweet— "^^,0 
Never  grow  old  ! 

Thus  wilt  thou  be  when  the  pilgrim,  grown 

gray. 
Weeps  when  the  vines  from  the  hearth- 
stone are  riven  ; 
Faith  shall  behold  thee,  as  pure  as  the  day 
Thou  wert  torn  from  the  earth  and  trans- 
planted to  Leaven. 
Oh,  holy  and  fair,  I  rejoice  thou  art  there. 
In  that  kingdom  of  light,  with  its  cities  of 
gold;  '  1 -^i!  i' 

Where  the  air  thrills  with  sngel  hoeannas, 
and  where 
Thon  wilt  never  xcew  old,  sweets 
Never  grow  old  I 
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THE  PINE  AND  THE  WALNUT. 

A  mile  or  so  from  the  gray  little  town 
Of  Newcastle,  per^^hed  like  a  gull  by   the 
aea, 
On  the  Kittery  side  (where  the  b«oks  shelve 

down 
To  the  lovely  river's  golden  brown), 
There    towered,  long    since,  an  old    pine 
tree. 

And  across  the  stream,  in  a  right  bee-line, 

Like  a  sentry  guarding  the  ruined  fort. 
Was  a  large-Umbed  walnut,  where  the  kine 
Huddled  together  in  shower  and  shine. 
Nibbling  the  herbage,  sparse  and  short. 

Summer  and  winter  those  brave  old  trees 
Watched  the  blue  river  that  slipped  be- 
tween— 
Leaned    to  the    sunshine    and    drank    the 

breeze. 
Clothed  like  emperors,  taking  their  ease, 
Now  in  ermine  and  now  in  green. 

Many  a  time,  when  I  was  a  lad, 

I  drifted  by  with  suspended  oar. 
The  wind  in  the  walnut  seemed  so  sud  1 
But,  ah  I  what  a  blustering  voice  it  ha4 
In  the  rugged  pine  on  the  other  shore.    . 

And  often,  in  restless  slumber  tost, 

I  seemed  to  be  drifting  down  the  tide, 
Hearing  the  strident  wind  as  it  crost — 
To  die  away  like  a  murmuring  ghost 
In  the  drooping  boughs  on  the  farther  side. 

Perhaps  'twas  a  boyish  fantasy — 

The  dream  of  a  dreamer,  half  afraid — 
That  the  wind  grew  sad  in  the  walnut  tree. 
But  surged  through  the  piae  like  the  surging 
sea, 
With  a  sound  of  distaat  cannonade  ! 

Only  a  fantasy  1    Who  can  tell  ? 

But  I  think  'tnrill  hannt  me  to  the  end. 
Seeing  nhat  curious  things  befell 
The  walnut  tree  and  the  pine  as  well — 

For  they  went  together,  friend  and  f rien4  I 

From  a  sullen  cloud  broke  war  at  last, 
.And  a  grim  sea-dog  of  the  quarter  deck 

Took  the  c^aunt  old  pme  for  a  mizzen-mast ; 

In  the  flame  of  battle  his  spirit  past,. 
And  the  mizzen  draggect  by  the  shattered 
wreck. 

With  the  Union  Jack  across  him  laid. 

They  bore  him  back  to  the  town  by  the  sea; 
The  guns  at  the  yard  his  requiem  played. 
And  the  admiral's  coffin,  it  is  saidt 
Was  shaped  of  the  pfatatB  of  die  Walnnt 
trwt 
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HER  MOTHER'S  EAR. 

They  sat  at  the  spinning  together. 
And  they  spun  thu  fine  wliito  thread  |^ 

One  face  was  old  and  the  other  young, 
A  golden  and  silver  head. 

And  at  times  the  young  voice  broke  in  song 

That  was  wonderfully  sweet, 
And  the  mother's  heart  beat  deep  and  calm, 

For  her  joy  was  most  complete. 

And  at  times  the  mother  counselled 

In  a  voice  so  soft  and  low, 
How  the  untried  feet  of  her  daughter 

Through  this  strange,  rough  life  should  go. 

There  was  many  a  holy  lesson 

Inwoven  with  siieut  prayer 
Taught  to  her  gentle,  listenmg  child. 

As  the  ifiro  sat  spinninsf  there. 

"  And  of  that  I  speak,  my  darling. 
From  my  older  bead  and  heart,,  '■ '  • 

Qod  giveth  me  one  last  thing  to  say, 
And  with  it  thou  sholt  not  part : 

"  Thou  wilt  listen  to  many  voices — 
And,  ah  woe,  tliat  this  must  be  ! — 

The  voice  of  praise  and  the  voice  of  love 
And  the  voice  of  flattery  ; 

"But  listen  to  me,  my  little  one  : 
There's  one  thing  that  thou  shaltfear. 

Let  never  a  word  to  my  love  be  said 
Which  her  mother  may  not  hear. 

"No  matter  how  true,  my  darling  on«^ 

The  words  may  seem  to  thee. 
They  are  not  fit  for  my  child  to  hear 

If  they  cannot  be  told  to  me. 

"  If  thou  It  ever  keep  thy  young  heart  para. 
And  thy  mother's  neart  from  fear. 

Bring  all  that  is  told  to  thee  by  day 
At  night  to  thy  mother's  ear. " 

And  thus  they  sat  spinning  together, 

And  an  angel  bent  to  see 
The  mother  and  child  whose  happy  life 

Went  on  so  lovingly. 

And  a  record  wat*  "nade  by  bis  golden  pen. 

And  this  on  his  p&je  he  said. 
That  the  mother  who  counselled  her  child  so 
well 

Need  never  to  feel  afraid  ; 

For  God  would  keep  the  heart  of  the  child  : 

Who  with  tender  love  and  fear. 
Should  kneel  at  her  mother's  side  at  nigbii  -, 

With  lips  to  her  mother's  ear  I 

— Emua  M.  JoHNSioir« 
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THANKSGIVING  TURKEY. 

VaDeys  lay  in  sunny  vapour, 
And  a  radiance  mild  was  shed 

From  each  tree  that  like  a  taper 
At  a  feaut  utood.     Thuu  we  sa  d, 
"Our  feast,  too,  ohall  Hoon  be  spread, 
Of  good  Thanksgiving  turkey." 

And  already  still  November 
Drapes  her  snowy  table  hero. 

Fetch  a  log,  then  ;  coax  the  ember  ; 
Pill  your  hearts  with  old-time  cheer  > 
Heaven  be  thanked  for  one  more  year, 
And  our  Thanksgivini^  turkey  I 

Welcome,  brothers — all  our  party 
Gathered  in  the  homestead  old  I 

Shake  the  snow  off,  and  with  hearty 
Hand-shakes  drive  away  the  cohi ; 
Else  your  plate  will  hardly  h^ld 
Of  good  Thanksgiving  turkey. 

When  the  skies  are  sad  and  murky, 
"Tis  a  cheerful  thing  to  meet 

Bound  this  homely  roast  of  turkey — 
Pilgrims,  pausing  just  to  greet. 
Then,  with  earnest  grace,  to  eat 
A  new  Thanksgiving  turkey, 

And  the  merry  feast  is  freighted 
With  its  meanings  true  and  deep. 

Those  we've  loved  and  those  we've  hated, 
All,  to-day,  the  rite  will  keep, 
All,  to-day,  their  dishes  heap 

With  plump  Thanksgivmg  turkey. 

But  how  many  hearts  must  tingle 
Now  with  mournful  memorios  ! 

In  the  festal  wine  shall  mingle 
Unseen  tears,  perhaps  from  eyes 
That  look  beyond  the  board  whore  lies 
Our  plain  Thanksgiving  turkey. 

See  around  us  drawing  nearer, 
Those  faiot  yearning  shapes  of  air, 

Friends  than  whom  earth  holds  none  dear  1 
No — alas  !  they  are  not  there  ; 
Have  they  then  forgot  to  share 

Our  good  Thanksgiving  turkey  ? 

Some  have  gone  away  and  tarried 
Strangely  long  by  some  strange  wave  ; 

Some  have  turned  to  foes  ;  we  carried 
8«.ni»*  'into  the  pine-girt  grave  ; 
Ti  '>nie  no  more  so  joyous-brave 

To     ke  Thanksgiving  turkey. 

Nay,  repine  not.     Let  our  laughter 

Leap  like  fire-light  up  again. 
Soon  we  touch  the  wide  Hereafter, 

Snow-field  yet  untrod  of  men  ; 

Shall  we  meet  once  more — and  when  ? 
To  eat  Thankstrivinff  turkev. 


And  though  not,  'twere  still  ungrateful 
'Mid  such  warm  companionhood 

To  forecast  the  future  fateful. 
Finding  there  no  balanced  good, 
Tis  but  a  type  of  liner  food,  -. 

This  plain  Thanksgiving  turkey. 

Of  higher  gifts  a  quaint  reminder, 
Then  let  the  bounty  do  its  best 
To  make  us  gladder,  stronger,  kinder. 
Bid  no  ghost  to  be  our  guest. 
But  oat  as  those  now  gone  to  rest         J0>- 
Ouoe  ate  Thanksgiving  turkey 

— 5j1.  p.  Lathbop.  f^ 
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MY  OLD  SILVER  THIMBLE. 


« 


The  old  silver  thimble  I've  worn  for  years. 
How  much  it  has  helped  me  to  do  ! 

In  mending  the  rents  k\  little  ones'  clothes, 
Or  making  them  clothes  tliat  were  new. 

r> 

At  mom  it  has  shone  on  my  finger, 

When  the  dew  still  sprinkled  the  flowers, 

And  has  taken  the  gleam  of  the  lamplight  ->*<■ 
'Mid  latest  of  nigiit's  quiet  lit>urs. 

It  helped  me  to  fashion  the  trousers  .  ,i 

Wruch  Johnnie  was  proud  to  display,  -  i.' 

And  the  fairy-like  dresses  that  clung  to 

The  delicate  form  of  dear  May.  tA 

In  the  dark  room  it  quietly  glittered,  3|{ 
When  our  4^weet  little  baby  lay  dea!id  ;     u'X 

Whilst  it  pressed  in  the  needle  that  broiderO  J 
The  tiny  lace  cap  for  its  head. 

■     '  I 

1  ">     M 

And  again,  in  the  time  of  a  bridal,  {' 

'Twas  ready  to  help  us  its  best. 
In  forming  the  robes  of  th«  birdling 

Then  leaving  the  warm  parent  nest. 

And  so  it  has  proven  trustworthy 

For  what  it  was  called  on  to  do 
No  flaws  have  come  o'er  its  clear  surface, 

Its  silver  is  sterling  and  true. 

And  though  for  the  "  latest  invention,'' 
That  takes  up  the  stitches  so  fast. 

It  is  sometimes  unusc^l  and  neglected, 
'TIS  bright  as  it  was  in  the  past. 

If  we,  who  have  souls  in  our  bodies. 
Were  staunch  as  this  thimble  has  been. 

On  earth  would  be  more  of  God's  people. 
And  less  of  corruption  and  sin.  * 

Then,  standing  at  last  with  freed  spiriii. 

At  the  great  eates  of  jasper  and  gold. 
The  angtiu  would  warmly  inclose  us 
.  In  God'B  ever-glorious  fold. 

— Mbs  S.  J.  McGarqu. 
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Wonder  of  wonders  in  my  atroll 

I  met  to-day 
A  woman  with  a  loyal  aoul, 
And  dee^ily  read  in  wisdom's  scroll  i,^  f^t'\^ 
And  I  wdl  try  and  tell  the  whol« 

This  queen  did  say. 

"  Tis  tme  no  carpot  decks  my  floor, 
But  whiit  of  that  ?  - . ' 

God's  warmest  sunbeams  on  it  pour, 

With  love  spots  fleck  it  o'er  and  o'er ; 

And  small  feet  through  the  open  door 
Come  pit-a-pat. 

"  No  silken  webs  of  rare  design  *  *^'^^  ''*»''*  ' 

And  tints  grdtesque 
My  windows  shade  ;  but  clinging  vine 
And  flow'ring  plant  there  intertwine. 
And  sun  and  leaves  and  stems  combine 

Sweet  arabesque. 

"  Our  frugal  hearth  knows  not  the  storm 

That  makes  a  part 
Of  many  lives  ;  our  true  loves  form 
Our  brighter  joys  and  home's  sweet  charm. 
No  fireside  e'er  so  large  can  warm 
A  lonely  heart. 

"  Of  no  great  deed  my  mind  to  test 

You'll  ever  hear. 
Who  seeks  for  fame  seeks  not  the  best ; 
Who  toils  for  wealth  gains  but  unrest  ; 
A  babe's  soft  lip  upon  my  breast 

Were  far  more  dear. 

*•  Too  many  children — spoil  your  mirth — 

To  me  are  given  ? 
Thank  God,  I'm  of  such  honour  worth  1 
I  gladly  say  with  each  new  birth, 
Not  men  alone  we  bear  to  earth. 

Angels  for  heaven. 

"  A  slave  ?  no,  fnend,  you  cannot  see  ; 

You  do  not  know. 
I'd  give  him  all  ;  he'd  all  give  me. 
Our  wills  must  each  the  other's  be. 
When  we  love  most,  then  most  we're  free  I 

This  mnst  be  so. 

"  No  sweeter,  nobler  lot  in  life 

For  yon  or  me  ; 
To  be  a  good  man's  loving  wife. 
To  guard  him  when  temptation's  rife. 
Rest  on  his  strong  arm  when  the  strife 

Shall  fiercest  be. 

"  And  leaning  on  his  fatthfol  breast. 

Look  calmly  out ; 
Secure  no  evil  can  infest. 
No  jealous  fears  ihj  peaoe  moleck  ; 
For  perfect  love  is  perfect  rest, 

And  dead  is  doubt. " 


I  ^zed  upon  this  woman  bright 

In  mute  surprise,  *  -  •• 

I  felt  a  coward  in  her  sight.  na 

I  knew  her  glowing  words  were  right.  j'j« 

Of  truth  the  everlasting  light 

Was  in  her  eyes.  :| 

THE  SEA'S  ANSWER.     '        - 
Ihe  pak  moon  rushed    along  the    stormy 

Now  hid,now  seen,  like  some  belated  bark. 
That    drives    among    the      breakers    Mini> 
leesly 
Their  white  crests  gleaming  silver  through 
the  dark. 
Pale  as  the  moon,    beneath  the  lighthouse 
cowered 
The  silent  watcher  on  the  great  stone  pier; 
She  saw  how  black  the  gathering  cloadraok 
lowered. 
She  heard  the  gale's  hoarse  warning  mut- 
tering near ; 
She  felt  uie  kindred  tumult  in  her  breast, 
With  nature's  angry  mood  was  prompt  to 
blend ; 
Yet  the  sea  answered,  stilling  her  unrest, 
"  The  hardest  hap  comes  ever  to  the  end.'' 

Though  the   great  waves   roll  thundering  to 
the  shore. 
And    o'er    the  reef  the  cruel  surf-clouds 
foam, 
Though  fierce  and  high  the  crashing  break- 
ers roar 
Between  the  weary  fisherman  and  home  ; 
Calm  to  its  depth  the  tide  will  ebb  at  night. 
The  waves  kept  whispering  backward  from 
the  Scar. 
And  as  the  cottage    hearth  shows  welcome 
light, 
The  laden  cobel  leaps  the  harbour  bar. 
Ears  that  can  hear,    hearts  that  can  under- 
stand, 
Enow  Ocean    tells  us,  like  a    stauoch  old 
friend, 
•'  God  holds  the  future  in  his  loving  hand. 
The  hardest  hap  comes  ever  to  the  end. " 
The  red-roofed    houses    piled    beneath    the 
head. 
In  silent  separate  lights  began  to  shine, 
The  struggling  moon    her  tearful  radiance 
shed 
On  the  grand  beauty  of  the  ruined  shrine ; 
From    the    quay -side,  laugh,  snatch  of  song, 
and  call, 
Came  fitful  to  the  pier  upon  the  breeze. 
And,  regular  as  pulse  s  rise  and  fall. 

Boomed,  the  lo'ng  echo  of  thebreakingseas. 
And  still  the  watcher  on  the  great  stone  pier  ° 

Lingered  above  the  eternal  waves  to  bend. 

Taking  their  answer  home  to  husband  cheer, 

*'  The  hardest  hap  comes  ever  to  the  end. " 
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"  For  of  him,   and  through   him,  and  to  him 
are  all  things/' 

The  worn,  scarred  veteran  from  his  wars  re- 
turning. 
Hastes  with    swift  feet,  to  seek    the  wel> 
como  door, 
His  eager  heart  within  him  fondly  yearning 
for  that  asylum  whence  he'U  roam  no 
more. 

Still,  as  his  weak  hands  press  the  latch,  re- 
straiuins 
The    fl(X)ding    tears  that    will    unbidden 
gush- 
As  the  pent  waters  'gainst  the  barrier  strain- 
ing. 
Bear  aU  before  them  in  their  mighty  rash — 

While,  as  he  enters,  her  thin  hand  uplifting. 
She  shades  her  eyes  that  she  may  better 

BCv 

The  timid  children  to  her  quickly  drifting 
Stand  in  mute  questioning  at  their  mother's 
knee. 

••Does  Mary  Morton  live  here?"  cries  he 
faltering. 
With  voice  all  tremulous  with  suppressed 

joy, 
The  mighty  current  of  his  true  love  altering 
The  alien  tone  hia  aweet  guile  would  em- 
ploy. 

Ah,    useless    arabushment !    ah,    vain    en- 
deavour ! 
Her  fond  love  fathoms  all  thy  poor  dis- 
guise ; 
No  cunning  cloak  concealing  thee  could  ever 
Foil  the  sharp  scrutiny  of  her  keen  eyes. 

Quick  she  enfolds  him  in  her  warm  embraces 
On  that  swift-throbbing  breast  where  he 
sat  'shrined. 
All  those  long  years  that  with  their  laggard 
paces 
Crept  slowly  on,  and  left  no  joy  behind. 

Then  as  the  fullness  of  her  great  emotion 
Floods  with  bright  beauty  all  the  earth 
and  air, 
With  the  great  earnestness  of  true  devotion. 
She  softly  breathes  for  both  the  common 
prayer. 

"  Father,  forgive  these  years  of  sad  repining, 
The  dark  mistrust  of  Thy  kind  watchful 

care. 
E'en  while  Thy  gentle,  loving  hands  were 

twining 
This  crown  of  joy  for  our  poor  br^ws  to  wear. 

'*Helf  U£\  as  here  we  humbly  kneel  before 

Thee, 
IVae  man  and  wife  whom  nothing  e'er  can 

part, 


While  for  Thy  threat  love  we  can  but  adors 

Thee,  " 
To  pledge  the  service  of  our  single  heart. " 

While,  as  they  kneel,  the  golden  day  advanc- 
ing. 
The  mom's  rich  splendours  all  the  heaven's 

illume, 
Through   the  scant  window  the  swift  sun- 
beams glancing. 
Light   with   glad  radiance  all  tliat  lonely 
room. 

— O.  W.  THOJiAa. 


-»jA 


THE  ANXIOUS  MOTHER. 

Never  did  a  kinder  mother 
Nurse  her  child  upon  her  knoe ; 

Yet  I  knew  somehow  or  other 
That  she  always  feared  for  me. 

When  at  school  my  teacher  told  bar 

I  was  busy  as  a  bee — 
Learning  more  tlian  others  older — 

She  was  pleased — yet  feared  for  me. 

All  the  summer  woods  were  ringing 
With  mv  shouts  of  joyous  glee, 

Through  the  house  she  heard  me  singing — 
Yet  she  always  feared  for  me. 

Was  she  whimsical,  or  fretted  ? 

That  the  dear  one  could  not  be  I 
"^^^as  I  selfish,  false,  or  petted  ? 

That  she  always  feared  for  me. 

Did  ahe  think  I  did  not  love  her. 

Nor  at  heart  with  her  agree  ? 
Vain  such  questions  to  discover. 

Why  she  always  feared  for  me  I 

But  one  mom,  in  anguish  waking 

With  a  dreadful  agony. 
She  said,  in  hers  my  small  hand  taking, 

"  He  was  drowned  this  day  at  sea.' 

And  she  told  how  but  one  other 
Branch  grew  from  her  household  tree, 

And  lest  I,  the  last,  should  wither. 
That  was  why  she  feared  for  me. 

Then  convulsively  she  snatched  me. 

Setting  me  upon  her  knee — 
To  her  beating  heart  she  clasped  me, 

While  I  sobbed,  "  Why  fear  for  me  f 

"  For  yon  told  me  I  must  walk,  too, 

In  the  path  my  father  trod. 
And  that  he  with  none  to  talk  to, 

On  the  ocean  walked  with  God. 

"  Often  did  you  tell  me,  mother, 
That  our  father's  God  was  near— • 

That  his  Saviour  was  my  brother — 
Therefore,  I  should  never  fear. " 

Db.  N.  McLkoo. 
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AKK  THE  CHILDREN  AT  HOME  T 

E^aoh  (lay  when  the  glow  ot  sunset 

Fades  in  the  western  skv, 
And  the  wee  ones,  tired  oi  playing; 

Go  trippinff  lightly  by, 
I  steal  away  from  my  husband. 

Asleep  in  his  easy-chair, 
And  watoh  from  the  open  doorway 

Their  faces  fresh  and  fair. 

Alone  in  the  dear  old  homestead 

That  once  wae  full  of  life, 
Ringin)^  with  j^rlish  laaghier, 

Echoing  boyish  strife, 
We  two  are  waiting  together  ; 

Antl  oft,  as  the  shadows  come. 
With  tremnlous  voice  he  calls  nie, 

"  It  is  night  1  are   the  children  home?" 

"  Yes,  love  ! "  I  answer  him  gently, 

"They're  all  home  long  ago  ;  " 
And  I  sing,  in  my  quivering  trebls, 

A  song  so  soft  and  low. 
Till  the  old  man  dropft  to  slumber, 

With  his  head  upon  his  hand, 
And  I  tell  to  myself  the  numb^ 

Home  in  the  better  laud. 

Home,  where  never  a  sorrow 

Shall  dim  their  eyes  with  tears, 
Where  the  smile  of  God  is  on  them 

Through  all  the  summer  years  1 
I  know  1 — yet  my  arms  are  empty, 

That  fondly  folded  seven, 
And  the  mother  heart  within  me 

Is  almost  starved  for  heaven. 

Sometimes,  in  the  dusk  of  evening, 

I  only  shut  my  eyes. 
And  the  children  are  all  about  me, 

A  vision  from  the  skies  ! 
The  babes  whose  dimpled  lingers 

Lost  the  way  to  my  breast. 
And  the  beautiful  ones,  the  angels. 

Passed  to  the  world  of  the  blest. 

With  never  a  cloud  upon  them, 

I  see  their  radiant  bcows  ; 
My  boys  that  I  gave  to  freedom — 

The  red  sword  sealed  their  vows ! 
In  a  tangled  Southern  forest. 

Twin  brothers  bold  and  brave, 
They  fell ;  and  the  flag  they  died  for, 

Thank  God,  floats  over  their  grave. 

A  breath,  and  the  vision  is  lifted 

Away  on  wings  of  light, 
And  again  we  two  are  toguther, 

All  alone  in  the  night. 
They  tell  me  his  mind  is  failing, 

But  I  smile  at  idle  fears. 
He  is  only  back  with  the  children, 

lu  the  dear  and  peaceful  years. 


And  still  as  the  summer  sunset 

Fa<les  away  in  the  west. 
And  the  wee  ones,  tired  of  playing. 

Go  trooping  )  ome  to  rest, 
My  hu8l»and  cr  lis  from  hio  comer, 

"  Say,  love  i  have   the  children  come  V 
And  I  answer,  with  eyes  uplifted, 

"  Yes,  dear  !  they  are  all  at  home  I" 


•1 ; 


MY  GOOD  OLD-FASHIONED  MOTHER, 

They  brought  home  the  portrait  last  night 
to  me  ; 
On  the  parlour  wall  it  is  hnng. 
I  gave  to  the  artist  a  picture  small. 

Which  was  taken  when  she  was  young. 
It's  true  to  life — and  hem's  a    look    in    the 
eyes 
I  never  saw  in  another. 
And  the  same  sweet  smile  that  she  alwayt 
wore — 
Tis  my  good,  old-fashiontid  mother. 

The  hair  in  the  picture  ib  wavy  and  dark, 

TVas  taken  before  she  was  gray, 
And  the  same  short  curls,  at  the  side,  bang 
down. 
For  sho  always  wore  it  that  way. 
Hor  hand  on  the  Bible  easily  rests. 

As  when  with  sisters  and  brother, 
I  knelt  at  her  knee,  reciting  my  verso 
To  my  good,  old-fashioned  mother. 

Her  dress  it  is  plain  and  quite  out  of  styla, 

Not  a  puff  or  a  ruffle  is  there  ; 
And  no  jewels  or  gold  glitter  and  shine — 

She  never  had  any  to  wear. 
Ambition  for  wealth,  or  love  of  display. 

We  could  not  even  discover, 
For  poor  in  spirit  and  humble  in  heart, 

W  as  my  good,  old-fashioned  mother. 

Her  life  was  crowded  with  work  and  with 
care — 

How  did  she  accomplish  it  all ! 
I  do  not  reniember  she  ever  complained. 

And  yet  she  was  slender  and  small. 
Motives  of  life  that  were  eslfish  or  wrong. 

With  Ohristian  grace  did  she  smother, 
And  lived  for  her  God,  the  loved  ones  at 
home — 

My  true,  good,  old-fashioned  mother. 

The  years  of  her  life  were  only  three-score, 

When  the  messenger  whispered,  low, 
' '  The    Master    has    come    and  calleth   for 
thee." 

She  answered,  "  I'm  ready  to  go." 
I  gaze  alone  on  her  portrait  to-night, 

And  more  than  ever  1  love  her. 
And  I  thank  the  Lord  that  He  gave  to  me 

Such  a  good,  old-fashioned  mothe«. 

— Mbs.  S.  T.  Pksbt. 
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NOT  ONE  TO  SPARE  I       • 

(A  father  and  n.jther.  In  straitened  circuin- 
Btances,  with  seven  children,  were  offered  by  a 
wealthy,  but  childless,  neighbour,  a  comfort- 
able provision,  on  condition  that  they  would 
give  liiin  one  of  their  children.  This  beautii^ul 
poem  tells  the  result.] 

"  Which  shall  it  be  ?    Which  shall    it  be  ?' 

I  looked  at  John — John  looked  at  me, 

(Dear,  patient  John,  who  loves  me  yet. 

As  well  as  though  my  locks  were  jet), 

And  when  1  foiud  that  I  must  speak. 

My  voice  seemed  strnngely  low  and  weak  ; 

"  Tell  me  again  what  Robert  said  1" 

And  then  I  listening  bent  my  head  : 

"This  is  his  letter— •  I  will  give 

A  house  and  land  while  yon  shall  live, 

If,  in  return,  from  out  your  sevon, 

One  child  to  me  for  aye  is  given.' " 

I  looked  at  John's  old  garments  worn, 

I  thought  of  all  that  John  had  borne 

Of  poverty,  and  work,  and  care, 

Which  I,  though  willing,  could  net  share  ; 

I  thought  of  seven  mouths  to  feed. 

Of  seven  little  children's  need, 

And  then  of  this. — "  Come,  John,"  said  I, 

"We'll  choose  among  them  as  they  lie 

Asleep  ;"  so,  M'alking  hand  in  hand. 

Dear  John  and  I  surveyed  our  band — 

First  to  the  cradle  lightly  stepped,    • 

Where  Lilian  the  baby  slept. 

A  glory  'gainst  the  -^illow  white  j 

8oftly  the  father  stooped  U  lay 

His  rough  hand  down  in  loving  way, 

When  dream  or  whisper  made  her  stir. 

And  huskily  he  said  :  "Not  her,  not  her." 

We  stooped  beside  the  ti'undle-bed. 

And  one  long  ray  of  lamplight  shed 

Athwart  the  boyish  faces  there, 

In  sleep  so  pitiful  and  fair  ; 

I  saw  on  Jamie's  rough,  red  cheek, 

A  tear  undried.     Ere  John  could  speak, 

"  He's  but  a  baby,  too,"  said  I, 

And  kissed  him  ?3  we  hurried  by. 

Pale,  patient  Robbie's  angel  face 

St'U  in  his  sleep  bore  suffering's  tracj. 

"No,  for  a  thousand  crowns,  not  Ixim," 

He  whispered,  while  our  eyes  were  dim  ; 

Poor  Dick  I  bad  Dick  !  our  wayward  son. 

Turbulent,  restless,  idle  one-  - 

Could  he  be  spared  ?     "  Nay,  He  who  gave 

Bid  us  befriend  him  to  his  grave  : 

Only  a  mother's  heart  can  be 

Patient  enough  for  such  as  he. 

And  so,"  said  John,  "  I  would  not  dare 

To  send  him  f  \'om  her  bedside  prayer. " 

Then  stole  we  softly  up  above 

And  knelt  by  Mary,  cliild  of  love. 

"  Perhaps  for  her  'twould  better  be," 

I  said  to  John.     Quite  silently 

He  lifted  up  a  curl  that  lay 

Aoroea  her  cheek  in  wilful  w:.y, 


And  ahook  his  head,  "  Nay,  love,  not  tJieo," 

The  while  my  heart  beat  audibly. 

Only  one  more,  our  eldest  lad. 

Trusty  and  truthful,  good  and  glad — 

So  like  his  father,     "  No,  John,  no—     *' 

I  cannot,  will  not  let  him  go, " 

And  so  we  wrote,  in  courteous  way, 

We  could  not  drive  one  child  away  ; 

And  afterw.ard  toil  lighter  seemed. 

Thinking  of  that  of  which  we  dreamed, 

Happy  in  truth  that  not  one  face 

Was  missed  from  its  accustomed  plaoe  ; 

Thankful  to  work  for  all  the  seven. 

Trusting  the  rest  to  One  in  heaven  ! 


CHRISTMAS  EVE. 


7/ 


'*i  9*  -i  i. 


God  bless  the  little  stockings 

All  over  the  land  to-nigh^  , 

JIung  in  the  choicest  comers, 

In  the  glow  of  crimson  light !         * 
The  tiny  scarlet  stocking. 

With  a  hole  in  the  heel  and  to*^ 
Worn  by  wonderful  journeys 

Tlie  darlings  have  had  to  go. 

And  Heaven  pitv  the  children. 

Wherever  the  •  home  may  be. 
Who  wake  at  the  first  gray  dawnin|^ 

An  empty  stocking  to  see, 
Left,  in  the  faith  of  childhood. 

Hanging  against  the  wall. 
Just  where  the  dazzling  glory 

Of  Santa-s  light  ^nl\  fall  I 

Alas  !  for  the  lonely  mother, 

Whose  cradle  is  empty  still. 
With  never  a  shoe  nor  a  stocking      ; 

With  dainty  toys  to  fill  ! 
Who  sits  in  the  swarthy  twilight 

There,  sobbing  against  the  pane. 
And  thinks  of  the  little  baby 

Whose  grave  lies  out  in  the  rain  I 

Oh,  the  empty  shoes  and  stockings 

Forever  laid  aside  ! 
Oh,  the  tangled,  broken  shoe-etringi, 

Never  more  to  be  tied ! 
Oh,  the  little  graves  at  the  mercy 

Of  the  cold  December  rain  I 
Oh,  the  feet  in  the  snow-white  wandds, 

That  never  can  trip  again  1 

But  happier  they  who  slumber. 

With  marble  at  foot  and  head. 
Than  the  child  who  had  no  shelter, 

No  raiment,  nor  food,  nor  a  bed  I 
Then  heaven  b«lp  the  living  I 

Children  of  want  and  pain. 
Knowing  no  fold  nor  pasture. 

Out,  to-uight,  in  the  rain ! 

—Mat  RnjBT  Smith. 
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FARMER  JOHN.  ^y^ifr 

Home  from  his  journey  Farmer  John '      '^' ' 

Arrived  this  morning  safe  and  sound. 
His  black  coat  off  and  his  old  clothes  o^, 
*'  Now  I'm  myself,"  says  Farmer  John  : 

• '  And  he  thinks  I'll  look  around. " 
Up  leaps  the  dog  :    "  Get  down  you  pup  ; 
Are  you  so  glad  you  would  eat  me  up  ? 
The  old  cow  lows  at  the  gate    to  greet  him  : 
The  horses  prick  up  their  ears  to  meet  him  ; 

Well,  well,  old  Bay  1  .^ 

Ha,  ha,  old  Gray  1 
Do  yon  get  good  feed  when  I  am  away  ? 
"  You  haven't  a  rib  !"  says  Farmer  John  ; 

"The cattle  are  looking  round  and  sleek  ; 
The  colt  is  going  to  be  a  roan, 
And  a  beauty,  too  :  how  he  has  grown  ! 

We'll  wean  the  calT  next  week, " 
Says  Farmer  John.     "  When  I've  been  off, 
To  call  you  again  about  the  trough. 
And  watch  you,   and  pet  you,   while  you 

drink, 
Is  a  greater  comfort  than  you  can  think  I 

And  he  pats  old  Bay, 

And  he  slaps  old  Gray  ; 
"  Ah,  this  is  the  comfort  of  going  away  !" 

"  For,  after  all,"  said  Farmer  John, 

"  The  best  of  the  journey  is  getting  home  ! 
I've  seen  great  sights — but  would  I  give 
This  spot,  and  the  peaceful  life  I  live, 

For  all  their  Pans  and  Rome  ? 
These  hills  for  fhe  city's  stifled  air. 
And  big  hotels,  all  bustle  and  glare  ; 
Laud  all  houses,  and  road  all  stones, 
That    deafen    your    ears    and    batter  your 
bones  ? 

Would  you,  old  Bay  ? 
Would  you,  old  Gray  ? 
That's  what  one  gets  by  going  away  ?" 

"There  money  is  king,"  says  Farmer  John  ; 

"And  fashion  is  queen  ;    and  it's    mighty 
queer 
To  see  how,  sometimes,  while  the  man 
Is  raking  and  scraping  all  he  can, 

The  wife  spends  every  year. 
Enough  ymi    would    think,   for    a  scorfi    of 

wives, 
To  keep  them  in  luxury  all  their  livM. 
The  town  is  a  perfect  Babylon 
To  a  quiet  chap, "  savs  Farmer  John. 
"  You  r.ce.  old  Bay, 
You  see,  o      Gray — 
I'm  wiser  than  when  1  went  away. 
',  I've  found  out  this, "  says  Farmer  John — 

"  That  happiness  is  not  bought  and  sold, 
And  clutched  in  a  life  of  waste  and  hurry, 
In  nights  of  plwwure  and  days  of  worry  ; 

Ai^  wealth  isn't  »i\  in  gold, 
Mortgage  and  stocks  and  ten  per  cent. — 
But  in  simple  ways  and  sweet  content. 


Few  wants,  pure  hopes,  and  noble  ends, 
Some  lands  to  till,  and  a  few  goed  friends, 
Like  you,  old  Bay, 
And  you,  old  Gray  I 
That's  what  I've  learned  by  going  away. " 
And  a  happy  man  is  Farmer  John — 

Oh,  a  nch  and  happy  man  is  he  I  -i. 

He  sees  the  peas  and  pumpkins  growing. 
The  com  in  tassel,  tlie  buckwheat  blowing, 

And  fruit  on  vine  and  tree  ; 
The  large,  kind  oxen  look  their  thanks       tr 
As  he  rubs  their  foreheads  and  strokes  thelf 

flanks ; 
The  doves  light  round  him^  and  strut  and 

coo  ; 
Says  Fanner  John,  "  I'll  take  yon  too,—  '* 
And  you,  old  Bay,  -^ 

And  you,  old  Gray  1  * 

Next  time  I  travel  so  far  away  I  " 

— J.  T.  Tbowbidgkb. 
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BUILDING  ON  THE  SAKD. 

Tis  well  to  woo,  'tis  well  to  wed,  . 

For  so  the  world  hath  done 
Since  myrtles  grew  and  roses  blow, 

And  morning  brouglit  the  sun. 
But  have  a  care,  ye  young  and  fair, 

Be  sure  ye  pledge  with  truth  ; 
Be  certain  that  your  love  will  wear 

Beyond  the  days  of  youth  ! 
For  if  you  give  not  heart  for  heart,  ' 

As  well  as  hand  for  hand, 
You'll  find  you've  played  the  unwise  part, 

And  "  built  upon  the  sand." 

Tis  well  to  save,  'tis  well  to  have 

A  goodly  store  of  gold, 
And  nold  enough  of  sliining  stuff, 

For  charity  is  cold. 
But  place  not  all  your  hope  and  trust 

In  what  the  deep  mine  brings  ; 
We  can  not  live  on  yellow  dust 

Unmixed  with  purer  things  ; 
And  he  who  piles  up  wealth  alone 

Will  often  have  to  stand 
Beside  his  coder  chest,  and  own 

'Tis  "built  upon  the  sand." 

Tis  gootl  to  speak  in  kindly  guise, 

And  sootlie  where'er  wo  can  ; 
Fair  speech  should  bind  the  human  mind. 

And  love  link  man  to  man- 
But  stop  not  at  the  gentle  words  ; 

Let  deeds  with  language  dwell  ; 
The  one  wlio  pities  starving  birds 

Should  scatter  crumbs  as  well  ; 
The  mercy  that  is  warm  and  true. 

Must  lend  a  helping  hand, 
Jor  those  that  talk,  yet  fail  to  do. 

But  "build  upon  the  sand." 

—Eliza  Cook. 
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THE  "COMING  MAN." 

-  r 
/. 

A  pair  of  very  chubby  legs, 

Encased  in  scarlet  hose  ; 
A  pair  of  little  stubby  boots, 

With  rather  doubtful  *oe8  ; 
A  little  kilt,  a  little  coat, 

Cut  as  a  moth     can — 
And  lo  !  before  us  strides,  in  state, 

The  future  *'  coming  man. " 

His  eyes  perchance  will  read  the  stars, 

And  search  their  unknown  ways  : 
Percbance  the  human  heart  and  soul 

Will  open  to  their  gaze  ; 
Perchance  their  keen  and  flashing  glance 

Will  be  a  nation's  light — 
Those  eyes,  that  now  are  wistful  bent 

On  some  "  big  fellow's  kite." 

That  brow,   where   mighty    thoughts  wil 
dwell 

In  solemn,  secret  state. 
Where  fierce  Ambition's  restless  strength 

Shall  war  wifch  future  fate  ; 
Where  Science  from  now  hidden  caves 

New  treasures  shall  outpour — 
Tis  knit  now,  with  a  troubled  doubt. 

Are  two  or  three  cents  more  ? 

Those  lips  that,  in  the  coming  years. 

Will  plead,  or  pray,  or  teach  ; 
Whose  whispered  words,  on  lightning  flash, 

From  world  to  world  may  reach  ; 
That,  sternly  grave,  may  speak  command 

Or,  smiling,  win  control — 
Are  coaxing  now  for  ginger-bread 

With  all  a  baby's  soul  ? 

Those  hands — those  little  busy  hands — 

So  sticky,  small,  and  brown  ; 
Those  hands,  whose  only  mission  seema 

To  tear  all  order  down — 
Who  knows  what  hidden  strength  may  lie 

Within  their  chubby  grasp, 
Though  now  'tis  but  a  taffy-stick 

In  sturdy  hold  they  clasp? 

Ah,  blessings  on  those  little  bands, 

Whose  work  is  not  undone ! 
And  blessings  on  those  little  feet, 

Whose  race  is  yet  unrun  1 
And  bl*)ssing8  on  the  little  brain 

That  has  not  learned  to  plan  ! 
Whate'er  the  Future  holds  in  storo, 

God  bless  the  "  coming  roan." 

READY  TO  DEi'ART. 

Her   steps    grows   slower   on    the  flowery 

sward  ; 
Friend  after  friend  draws  nigh   with  aching 

heart, 
And  whispers,    "  Lo,  the  handmaid  of    the 

Lord  is  ready  to  dp'^'-t." 


They  ask  her  if  she  weeps  for  summers  flown. 
For  the  old  hopes — the  old  love-i  tried  and 

true? 
She  answers,  "He      atsitteth  on  the  throne, 
Saith,   'I  make    .1  things  new. '  "         ,/!■• 

They  ask  her  if  she  feels  no  vain  regret, 
For  joy h  that  stand  like  earth's   uugatherfd 
gi'ain  ? 
She  answers,   "  Christ  hath  richer  han-ects 

yet  ; 
For  me  to  die  is  gain. " 

They  ask  her  if  she  has  no  tears  to  shed, 
For  her  old  home  amid  the  pleasant  lauds  ? 
She    answers,   "God    shall  give  me  in   its 
stead 
A  house  not  made  with  hands. "  iaiA 

Thus  calmly  trusting  in  the  Saviour's  grace, 
She  rests  upon  the  margin  of  the  tide. 
And  sees  the  light  of  her  fair  dwelliiig-plaoe 
Upon  the  other  side. 

— Sarah  Dotonby. 

A  BEAUTIFUL  WOMAN/    * 

In  a  little  white  house  on  a  hillside  green, 
Lives  a  beautiful  woman  as  ever  was  seen  ; 
In  the  sixty-five  years  that  she's  lived,  I 

may  say, 
She's    been   growing    more  beautiful  every 

day. 
You    do    not    believe  it  ?     Ask    Susie,   my 

sister. 

She's  the  very  first  person   that  ever  had 

kissed  her. 
And  if  she's  not  nursed  her  by  night  and  by 

<iay. 
Pool'  Sue  wouLl  have  been  in  a  very  bad 

way. 
I  can  bring  other  witnesses  whom  you  may 

face, 
They  will  tell  you  the  same — they  were  in 

the  same  case. 
"Has  she  lovers?"    Yes,  surely  !     No  less 

than  eleven  ! 
She  has  seven  on  earth,  and  four  more  up  in 

heaven. 
Her  hair  is  so  beautiful — faded  and  thin, 
There  are  beautiful  wrinkles,  from  forehead 

to  chin, 
Her  eyes  are  as  charming  as  charming  can 

be, 

When  she  looks  o'er  her  glasses  so  fondly  at 

me. 
And  I  know  by  her  life,  which  has  l)eautiful 

been. 
She   is  like    "the    king's  daughter"— "all 

gj    -ous  within. " 
Ah,  yo  guessed  who  it  is  !  It  could  be 

nt  jvhor, 
I'm  Bute,    than    my    beautiful,    darling  old 

mother. 
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MY  WIFE  AND  CHILD. 

The  tattoo  boats — tho  lights  are  gone, 
liie  cainp  around  in  slnmber  lies  ; 

The  night  with  solemn  pace  moves  on. 
The  shallows  thicken  o'er  the  skies  ; 

But  sleep  my  wt  ary  eyes  hath  flown. 
And  sad,  uneasy  thoughts  arise. 

I  think  of  thee,  O  dearest  one, 

Whose  love  my  eai-thly  life  hath  blest — 
Of  thee  and  him — our  baby  son — 

Who  slumbers  on  thy  gentle  breast ; 
God  of  the  tonder,  frail,  and  lone, 
"•^'Oh,  guard  the  gentle  sleepers'  rest. 

And  hover,  gently  hover  near, 
To  her  whose  watchful  eye  is  wet — 

To  mother- wife — the  double  dear. 

In  whoso  young  heart  have  freshly  met 

Two  streams  of  love  so  deep  and  clear — 
And  cheer  her  drooping  spirits  yet. 

Now,  while  she  kneels  before  Thy  throne, 

Oh,  teach  her,  Ruler  of  the  skies, 
That  while  by  Thy  behest  alone 

Earth's  mightiest  powers  fall  or  rise, 
No  tear  is  wept  to  Thee  unknown, 
.  No  ho-ir  is  lost,  no  sp  irrow  dies. 

— "  SxoNKWALi  "  Jackson. 


UNFINISHED  STILL. 

A  baby's  boot,  and  a  skein  of  wool, 

Faded  and  soiled,  and  soft ; 
Odd  things,  you  say,  and  no  doubt  you're 

right. 
Round  a  seamen's  neck  this  stormy  ni^ht. 

Up  in  the  yards  aloft. 

Most  like  it's  folly  ;  but,  mate,  look  here ; 

When  first  I  went  to  sea, 
A  woman  stood  on  the  far-off  strand, 
With    a    wedding-ring   on  the  small,    soft 

hand 
-  Which  clung  so  close  to  me. 

My  wife,  God  bless  her  I    The  day  before 

She  sat  beside  my  foot ; 
And  the  sunlight  kissed  her  yellow  hair, 
And  the  dainty  fingers,  deft  and  fair, 

Knitt*^  a  baby's  bc»ot. 

The  -oyage  was  ovcl  ;  I  came  ashore ; 

\\'hat,  think  you,  found  I  there  ? 
A  grave  the  daisies  had  sprinkled  white  ; 
A  cottage  empty,  and  dark  as  night, 

And  this  beside  the  chair. 

The  little  boot,  'twas  unfinished  still ; 

The  tangled  skein  lay  near ; 
But  the  knitter  had  gone  away  to  rest. 
With  the  babe  asleep  on  her  quiet  breast, 

Down  in  the  churchyard  drear. 
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"NOW  I  LAY  ME." 

Bed-time  for  the  twittering  birdies, 

Mother  Wren  has  hushed  to  rest  } 
Bed -time  for  my  little  birdie, 

Nestled  closelv  to  my  breast. 
Now  beside  me  fowly  kneeling,    - 

Hear  the  lisping  tongue  repeat — 
Dear  old  prayer  of  tender  memory — • 

"  Now  I  lay  me  down  to  sleep. " 

With  what  trusting  grace,  and  tender 

Rosy  lips  petition  make  : 
"  Pray  the  Lord  to  take  my  spirit, 

If  I  die  before  I  wake. " 
And  no  thought  of  dread  comes  o'er  me, 

As  I  kiss  her  sw^et  •'  good- night. " 
We're  so  careless  of  our  darlings 

Till  we  lay  them  out  of  sight ! 

Once  again  'tis  birdie's  bed -time  ; 

Little  neigliboura  in  the  tree 
Hush  their  baby  bird  to  slumber, 

With  no  thought  of  lonely  me. 
Ah  !  my  mother's  arms  are  empty, 

Draped  in  sadness  all  the  room. 
And  no  whispered  "  Now  I  lay  me**      // 

Breaks  upon  the  twilight  gloom.        .,^> 

Smooth  and  white  the  little  pillow, 

Undisturbed  the  pretty  bed, 
On  the  table  lie  her  playthings. 

Mute  reminder  of  my  dead. 
For  no  more  my  little  treasure 

My  sad  mother's  heart  may  keep  ; 
In  the  heavenly  Father's  bosom 

I  have  laid  her  down  to  sleep. 

Down  to  sleep  !  Ah,  yearning  mother, 

Murmuring  and  sick  at  heart, 
Full  of  joy  shall  be  the  waking. 

Where  no  sorrow  finds  a  part. 
There  we'll  find  our  garnered  treasures, 

From  all  pain  and  earth's  cares  free, 
Where  no  sad  good-bye  shall  pt ,in  us 

Through  a  long  eternity. 

MY  MOTHER'S  WHEEL. 

In  the  shadows  creepiuff  o'er 

Narrow  pane  and  attic  floor, 

Stands  a  wheel  with  mouldering  band 

Turned  no  more  by  foot  or  hand  ; 

Dust  upon  it  deeply  lies. 

Tiny  specks  that  cloud  the  eyes  ; 

Over  it  the  spiders  spin 

Daylight  out  and  evening  in. 

As  I  sit  beside  it  now. 
Weary  heart  and  aching  brow, 
Years  go  backward  as  the  tide 
From  the  silver  seasons  glide. 
Life  again  is  passing  fair. 
Sunshine  glints  my  face  and  hair, 
And  a  simple  child  I  kneel, 
Happy  by  this  little  wheeL 
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Once  again  I  hear  its  hum, 

Wliile  the  moments  tfo  and  come  ;      -J-U.^ 

See  the  tireless  fingers  hold 

Finest  threads  like  shining  goid  ; 

Busy  till  the  sunset-red, 

Till  the  last  faint  beam  is  fled  1 

Spinning  all  the  livelong  day, 

Hours  of  pain  and  joy  away. 

Faithful  hands  that  toiled  so  long, 
Lips  that  sung  my  cradle  song, 
Come  and  hush  my  sighs  once  more. 
Lighten  burdens  as  before  ! 
Softly  through  the  silent  room 
Floats  a  brightness  through  the  gloom, 
While  her  presence  seems  to  steal 

Back  to  me  beside  this  wheel. 

K^  f 

SOMEBODY'S  DARLING. 

Into  a  ward  of  the  whitewashed  walls, 

Where  the  dead  and  the  dying  lay — 
Wounded  by  bayonets,  shells  and  balls, 

Somebody's  darling  was  borne  one   day. 
Somebody's  darling  !  So  young  and  so  brave. 

Wearing  still  on  his  pale,  sweet  face, 
Soon  to  be  hid  by  the  oust  of  the  grave. 

The  lingering  light  of  his  boyhood's  grace. 

Matted  and  damp  are  the  curls  of  gold 

Kissing  the  snow  of  that  fair  young  brow  ; 
Pale  are  the  lips  of  delicate  mould — 

Somebody's  darling  is  dyii.ir  now. 
Back  from  the  beautiful  blue-veined  face 

Brush  e.ery  wandering  silken  thread; 
Cross  his  hands  as  a  sign  of  grace — 

Somebody's  darling  is  still  and  dead. 

Kiss  him  once  for  Somebody's  sake, 

Murmur  a  prayer  now  soft  and  low, 
One  bri'^ht  curl  from  tiie  cluster  take — 

They  were  Somebody's  pride  you  kown. 
Somebody's  hand  hath  rested  therp ; 

Was  it  a  mother's,  soft  and  white  ? 
And  have  the  lips  of  a  sister  fair 

Been  baptized  in  the  waves  of  light  ? 

God  knows  best.     He  was  Somebody's  love* 

Somebody's  heart  enshrined  him  there  ; 
Somebody  wafted  his  name  above, 

Night  and  mom,    on  the  wings  of  prayer, 
Somebody  wept  when  he  marched  away. 

Looking  so  handsome,   brave,  and  grand ; 
Somebody's  kiss  on  his  forehead  lay  ; 

Somebody  clung  to  his  parting  hand. 

Sonebody's  watching  and   waitmg  for  him 

Yearning  to  hold   him  again  to  her  hoart. 
There  he  lies — with  the  blue  eyes  dim, 

And  smiling,  childlike  lips  apart. 
Tenderly  bury  the  fair  young  aead. 

Pausing  to  drop  on  his  grave  a  tear  ; 
Carve  on  the  wooden  slab  at  his  head — 

** Somebody^s  darling  lies  buried  here  /" 

— Mabix  Lacostd 
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THE  HOME  CONCERT. 

Veil,  Tom,  my  boy,  I  must  say  good-bye, 

I've  had  a  wonderful  visit  here ; 
Enjoyed  it,  too,  as  well  as  I  could 

Away  from  all  that  my  heart  holds  dear. 
Maybe  I  have  been  a  triSe  rough — 

A  little  awkward,  your  wife  would  say — 
And  very  likely  I've  missed  the  hint 

Of  your  city  polish  day  by  day. 
But  somehow,   Tom,   though  uie  same  old 
roof 

Sheltered  us  both  when  we  were  boys,  r? 
And  the.  same  dear  mother-love  watched  us 
both, 

Shm-ing  our  childish  griefs  and  joys, 
Yet  you  are  almobt  a  stranger  now  ;  _ 

Your  ways  and  mine  are  as  far  apart   '^ 
As  though  we  had  never  thrown  an  arm  ^^ 

About  each  other  with  loving  heart. 

Your  city  home  is  a  palace,  Tom  ; 

Your  wife  and  children  are  fair  to  see  ; 
You  couldn't  breathe  in  the  little  cot. 

The  little  home  that  belongs  to  me.       ^ 
And  I  am  lost  in  your  grand  large  house, 

And  dazed  with  the  wealth  on  every  side, 
And  I  hardly  know  my  brother,  Tom, 

In  the  midst  of  so  much  stately  pride. 
Yes,  the  concert  was  grand  last  night, 

The  singing  splendid  ;  but,   do  you  know, 
My  heart  kept  longing  the  evening  through. 

For  another  concert  so  sweet  and  low,  ^j^iv 
That  maybe  it  wouldn't  please  the  ear     A  ' 

Of  one  so  cultured  and  grand  as  you  }    ,  - 
But  to  its  music — laugh  if  you  will — 

My  heart  and  thoughts  must  ever  be  true. 

I  shut  my  eyes  in  the  hall  last  night         <^ 

(For  the  clash  of  the  music    wearied  me), 
And  close  to  my  heart  this  vision  came — 

The  same  sweet  picture  I  always  see  : 
In  the  vine-clad  porch    of  a  cottage  home. 

Half  in  shadow  and  half  in  sun, 
A  mother  chanting  her  lullaby, 

Rocking  to  rest  her  little  one. 
And  soft  and  sweet  as  the  music  fell 

FroTn  the  mother's  lips  I  heard  the  coo  *^- 
Of  my  baby  girl,  as  with  drowsy  tongue 

She  echoed  the  song  with  "Goo-a-goo," 
Tot,'ether  they  sang,  the  mother  and  babe, 

My  wife  and  child,  by  the  cottage  door ; 
Ah  !  that  is  the  concert,  brother  Tom, 

My  ears  are  aching  to  hear  once  more. 

So  now  good-bye.     And  I  wish  you  well, 

And  many  a  year  of  wealth  and  gain. 
You  were  born  to  be  rich  and  gay  ; 

I  am  content  to  be  poor  and  plain ; 
And  I  go  back  to  my  country  home 

With  a  love  that  absence  has  strengthened 
too. 
Back  to  the  concert  all  my  own — 

Mother's  singing  and  l)aby'B  coo. 
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THE  PSALM-BOOK  IN  THE   GAERET. 

A  garret  grows  a  human  thing 

Witbionely  oriental  eyes, 
To  whom  confiding  fingers  bring 

The  world  in  yesteriuy's  disguise. 

Ah,  richer  far  than  noontide  blaze 

The  soft  gray  silence  of  the  air, 
As  if  long  years  of  ended  days 

Had  garnered  all  their  twilights  there. 

The  heart  can  see  so  clear  and  far 
In  such  a  place,  with  such  a  light — 

God  counts  His  heavens  star  by  star, 
And  rains  them  down  unclouded  night. 

When  rafters  set  their  cobwebb'd  feet 

Upon  the  rugged  oaken  ledge, 
I  found  a  fiock  of  singers  sweet, 

Like  snow-bound  sparrows  in  a  hedge. 

In  silk  of  slider's  spinning  hid, 

A  long  and  narrow  psalm-book  lay  ; 

I  wrote  a  name  upon  the  lid, 

Then  brushed  the  idle  dust  away. 

Ah,  dotted  tribe  with  ebon  heads 
That  climb  the  slender  fence  along  I 

As  black  as  ink,  as  thick  as  weeds, 
Ye  little  Africans  of  song  1 

Who  wrote  upon  this  page.  "Forget 
Me  Not  ?"    These  cruel  leaves  of  old 

Have  crushed  to  death  a  violet — 
See  here,  its  spectre's  pallid  gold..    ,, 

A  pencilled  whisper  during  prayer 
Ib  that  poor  dim  and  girlish  word  | 

But  ah,  I  linger  longest  where 
It  opens  of  its  own  accord. 

These  spotted  leaves  !  how  they  once  basked 
Beneath  the  glance  of  girlhood's  eyes, 

And  parted  to  the  gaze  unasked. 
As  spread  the  wings  of  butterflies. 

The  book  falls  open  where  it  will — 

Broad  on  the  page  runs  "  Silver  Street  I" 

That  shining  way  to  "  Zion's  Hill." 
Where  base  and  treble  used  tomeet. 

I  shake  the  leaves.     They  part  at  *'  Mear" — 
Again  they  strike  the  good  old  tune  ; 

The  village  church  is  builded  here  ; 
The  twifigbt  turns  to  afternoon. 

Old  house  of  Puritanic  wood, 

Through     whose     unpainted      windows 
streamed 
On  seats  ae  primitive  and  rude 

As  Jacob's  pillow  when  he  dreamed. 

The  white  and  undiluted  day  ! 

Thy  naked  aisle  no  roses  grace 
That  blossomed  at  the  shuttles 's  play  ; 

Nor    saints    distempered   bless  tiie  place. 


Like  feudal  castles,  front  to  front. 
In  timbered  oak  of  SLaxon  Thor, 

To  brave  the  siege  and  bear  the  brunt 
Of  Bunyau's  endless  Holy  War.  y/.L 
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The  pulpit  and  the  gallery  stand — 
Betwsen  the  twain  a  peaceful  space. 

The  prayer  and  praise  on  either  hand, 
And  ^rla  and  Gospel  face  to  face. 

I  hear  the  reverend  elder  say, 

"  Hymn  fifty -tii-st,  long  metre,  sing  1" 

I  hear  the  psalm  books'  fluttered  play. 
Like  flocks  of  sparrows  taking  wing. 

Armed  with  a  fork  to  pitch  the  tune,**. 

I  hear  the  deacon  call  "Dundee  ;" 
And  mount  as  br'sk  as  "  Bonny  Doon  '*    ' 

His  "fa,  sol,  la,"  ard  scent  the  key.     , 

He  "trees  "  tke  note  for  Sister  Gray  ; 

The  old  Scotch  warbling  strai  s  begin ; 
The  bass  of  Bashan.  leads  the  way. 

And  all  the  girls  fall  sweetly  in. 

How  swells  the  hymn  of  heavenly  love, 
As  rise  the  tides  in  Fundy's  Bay  ! 

Til  all  the  air  below,  above. 

Is  sweet  ^inth  song  and  caraway  ! 

A  fu^ue  let  loose  cheers  up  the  place 

W  ith  bass  and  tenor,  alto  air  ; 
The  parts  strike  in    with    measured  grace, 

And  something  sweet  is  everywhere ! 

As  if  some  warblidg  brood  should  build  ,  '\  ., 

Of  bits  of  tunes  a  singing  nest. 
Each  bringing  that  with  which  it  thriUt:d 

And  weaving  it  with  all  the  rest  ! 

The  congregation  rise  and  stand  ; 

"  Old  Hundred's  "  reeling  thunder  cornea 
In  heavy  surges,  slow  and  grand,  .-■''■ 

As  beats  the  surf  its  solemn  drums.     '    - 

Now  comes  the  times  when  "  China's  "  wail 
la  blended  with  the  faint  perfume  •<r'WO'i*i 

Of  whispering  crape  and  cloudy  veil,     ■ ' . 
That  told  within  their  rustling  gloom 

Some  wounded  human  mourning  dove. 
And  fall  around  some  stricken  one 

With  nothing  left  alive  to  love 
Below  the  unregarded  sun  I 

And  now  they  sing  a  star  in  sight, 
The  blessed  "  Star  of  Bethlehem  ;" 

And  now  the  air  is  royal  bright 
With  "Coronation's "  diadem. 
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They  show  me  spots  of  dimpled  sod, 
They  say  the  girls  of  old  are  there— 

Oh,  no,  they  swell  the  choirs  of  God  ; 
The  dear  old  songs  are  everj' where  ! 

— Bbnjamin  J.  Taylob. 
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TREASURES. 
I  have  some  withered  flowers 

That  are  softly  laid  away, 
Not  because  they  were  so  bieautifaL''^'  i*-* 

Aud  fragrant  iu  their  day — 
But  little  nnKers  crisped  them, 

And  little  lips  caressed, 
And  little  hands  so  tenderly 

Placed  thuin  on  a  "motlier's  "  breast. 
The  paper  that  enfolds  them 

Was  white  in  other  years — 
But  'tis  rumpled  now  and  crumpled, 

And  stained  with  many  tears. 
Yet  though  they  looked  so  worthless, 

This  paper  and  the  flowers. 
They  chisp  and  hold  like  links  of  gold, 

Memories  of  jewel-hours. 

I  have  some  little  rinelets,     , 

They  are  softly  laidaway,* 
Their  lustre  and  their  beauly   . 

Are  like  the  sun's  glad  ray. 
But  'tis  not  for  them  I  prize  them— 

It  is  that  they  restore 
The  tender  grace  of  loving  face 

That  gladdens  earth  no  more. 
As  the  shipwrecked  men  at  midnight 

Have  oft  l)een  known  to  cling, 
With  a  silent  prayer,  in  wild  despair, 

To  some  frail  Hoating  thing, 
So  I,  in  darkened  moment, 

Clasp,  with  a  voiceless  prayer, 
While  wandering  wide  on  grief's  deep  tide 

These  locks  of  golden  hair. 

I  have  some  broken  playthings 

That  are  softly  laid  away,  -  *.>U* 

With  some  dainty  little  garments   '        ., 

Made  in  a  long  past  day  ; 
To  each  there  is  a  history, 

But  this  I  may  not  tell, 
Lest  the  old,  old  flood  of  sorrow 

Again  should  rise  and  swell. 
Now  that  the  skies  are  brightened 

And  the  fearful  storm  is  o'er, 
Let  me  sit  in  tender  calmness, 

On  memory's  silent  shore, 
And  count  the  simple  treasures 

That  still  remain  to  show 
Where  Hope's  fair  freight,  by  saddest  fate, 

Was  shipwrecked  long  ago. 

I  have  another  treasure 

That  is  softly  laid  away. 
And  though  I  have  not  seen  it 

This  many  a  weary  day. 
From  every  thing  around  me 

Comes  a  token  and  a  sign 
That  'tis  fondly  watched  and  guarded. 

And  that  it  still  is  mine. 
When  the  flowers  lie  dead  in  winter, 

Ir.  their  winding-sheets  of  snow, 
We  know  they'll  rise  to  charm  our  eyes 

Again  in  summer's  glow, 


Thus  I,  in  this  chill  season,  c  n'-i  .xili 

When  frost  and  darkness  reign, 
Wait  the  blessed  spring  whose  warmth 
shall  brin 


Life  to  my  flower  again 
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A  FLOWER  FOR  THE  DEAD. 
You  placed  this  flower  in  her  baud,  you  said  ? 
This  pure,  pale  rose  in  her  hand  of  clay  ?     hA 
Methmks  could  she  lift  her  sealed  eyes 
They  would  meet  your  own  with  a   grieved 

surprise  1 

She  has  beeHyour  wife  for  many  a  year. 
When  clouds  hung  low  and  when  skies  were 

clear  ; 
At  your  feet  she  laid  her  life's  glad  spring,  Ct-.' 
And  her  summer's  glorious  blossoming.       ; 

Her  whole  heart  went  with   the   hand  you 

won  ; 
If  its  warm  love  waned  as  the  yeacs  went  on. 
If  it  chilled  in  the  grasp  of  an  icy  spell, 
What  was  the  reason  ?     I  pray  you  tell.         ' 

You  can  not  ?    I  can  !  and  beside  her  bier 
My  soul  must  speak,   and  your  soul  must 

hear  ; 
If  she  was  not  all  that  she  might  have  been. 
Hers  was  the  sorrow — yours  the  sin  ! 

Whose  was  the  fault    if  she  did  not    groff 
Like  a  rose  in  summer  ?     Do  you  know  ? 
Does  a  lily  grow  when  its  leaves  are  chilled? 
Docs  it  bloom  when  its  root  is  killed  ? 

For  a  little  while,  when  you  first  were  wed. 
Your  love  was  like  sunshine  round  her  shed ; 
Then  something  crept  between  you  two, 
You  led  where  she  could  not  follow  you;    •.'"'■ 

With  a  man's    firm    tread  you   went   and 

came; 
You  lived  for  wealth,  for  power,  for  fame  ; 
Shut  into  her  woman's  works  and  ways,     .   „_ 
She  heard  the  nation  chant  your  praise.      '< 
But  ah !    you  had    dropped    her    hand    the 

while. 
What  time  had  you  for  a  kiss,  a  smile  I 
You  two,  with  the  same  roof  overhead. 
Were  as  far  apart  as  the  sundered  dead. 

You,  in  your  manhood's  strength  and  prime  » 
She — worn  and  faded  before  her  time, 
'Tis  a  common  story.     This  rose,  you  8ity«rn 
You  laid  in  her  pallid  hand  to-day  ?     ' 
When  did  you  give  her  a  flower  beforef '      '' 
Ah,  well  I     What  matter,  when  all  is  o'er  ? 
Yet  stay  a  moment ;  you'll  wed  again. 
I  mean  no  reproach  ;  'tis  the  way  of  men. 

But  I  pray  you  think,   when  some  fairer 

face 
Shines  like  a  star  from  her  wonted  place, 
That  love  will  starve  if  it  is  not  fed. 
That  true  hearts  pray  for  their  daily  bread. 
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A  QUIET  NEIGHBOURHOOD. 

A  Bunny  slope  where  the  first  daises  blow, 
A'»<1  purple  asters  meet  Noveml)er  snow  ; 
Where  sombre-hued  amid  the  briuhtest  green, 
The  smooth,   browu  road    winds  down   be- 
tween 
Fair  dwi^'lling-places,  some  found  it  good 
tSlow  gathering  here,  to  form  a  uei^j^bour- 

Weary  of  noise  perhaps,  and  glad  to  come 
To  the  deep  stillness  of  this  hiiUide  home, 
Or  worn  with  heavy  labour,  and  in   need    of 

rest, 
Or  racked  with  pain,   or  burdened  and  sora 

pressed 
With  years,  but  finding  quietude, 
Solace,    ar.d   peace  iu   this  good  neighbour- 
hood. 

For  once  these  dM'ellings  entered,  the  ckced 

door 
Shuts  ont  the  bunlens   one   has  borne  be- 
fore ; 
If  he  were  poor,  now  is  he  rich  indeed. 
Roof  overhead,  and  land  foi^U  his  need  ; 
None  here  upon  his  fellows' nghts  iatrude  ; 
Each  is  content  in  this  good  neighbourhood. 
And  brown  and  bare,  or  green  with  summer 

showers. 
Aglow  with  autumn   tints,   or  bright  with 

flowers, 
Or  folded  close  in  robe  of  snowy  white. 
At  morn,  at  eve,  or  in  the  solemn  night 
Stars  looking  down,  a  silent  multitude  ; 
God's  peace  is  resting  on  this  neighbourhood. 
See.  one  lies  waiting  to  be  carried  tiiere, 
W^hose  life  but  now  was  full  of  vexing  care; 
The  day  too  short  for  all  she  found  to  do, 
•'  Tired  to  death " — her    bard    tasks   never 

through; 
Now  tranijuil,  restful — every  sense  subdued 
To  the  sweet  stillness  of  the  neighbourhood 
Wonderful  change  1      Oh,  happy,  kind  re- 
lease 1 
On  the  worn  face  a  look  of  Sabbath  peace; 
To  tired  hands  rest,  and  to  the  eyes  that 

weep 
Or  wake  for  sorrow,  deepest,  sweetest  sleep 
Best— sleep — Ah,  if  we  only  understood 
How  safe  our  dear  ones  in  that  neighbour- 
hood. 

So  every  morning,  my  day's  work  begun, 
I  smile  to  think  that  all  their  work  is  done  ; 
Cheerfully  bear  the  burden  and  the  he-it, 
Knowing  their  rest  is  very  calm  and  sweet — 
But,  O  my  Father,  when  it'seemeth  good. 
Let  me,  too,  join  that  blessed  neighbour- 
hood. 

— MiiiT  Spwho  Walksb. 


SUMMER'S  DONP:. 

Thinner  the  leaves  of  the  larches  show,    » 

Motionless  held  in  the  languid  air  ; 
Fainter  by  waysides  the  sweet-briers  grow, 
Wide  bloom  laying  their  gold  hearts  bare, 
Languishing  one  by  one  ; 
Sunmier  is  almost  done. 

r 

Deeper-hued  roses  have  long  since  died  ; 
Silent  the  birds  through  the   white  mist 

fly; 

Down  of  the  thistles  by  hot  sun  dried, 
CJovers    with    pale  fleece   vines    growing 
nigh  ;  .    •_ 

Little  brooks  calmer  run  ;     -"^  ^ 
Summer  is  almost  done. 

Later  the  flnsh  of  the  sunrise  sweeps. 

Shortening  the  reign  of   the  slow-coming 
day  ; 
Elarlier  shade  of  the  twilight  creeps 
Over  the  swallows  skimming  away  ;      / 
Crickets  their  notes  have  begun  } 
Summer  is  almost  done. 

Darkened    to   mourning    the     sad -colon  red 
beech 
Empty  the  nests  in  its  purple  boughs  lie  ; 
Something  elusive  we   never  can   reach 
Deepens  the  glory  of  days  going  by  ;  ,rfn 
Aftermath  lies  in  the  sun  :         .,3 
Summer  is  almost  done.  r 


mu8» 


Child  I  why  regret  that  the  summer 
go? 
Sweet  lies  the  aftermath  left  in  the 
Lives  that  are  earnest  more   beautiful 
Out  of  a  childhood  in  beauty  l)egun  : 
Harvest  of  gold  can  be  won 
Only — when  summer  is  done. 

— Mas.  L.  C.  Whitoh. 


sun  ; 
grow 


SCOTCH  HYMN. 

There  are  blossoms  that  hae  budded. 

Been  blighted  i'  the  cauld. 
An'  lammies  that  hae  perished, 

Because  the^  left  the  fauld  ; 
But  cower  ye  ni  aneath  His  wings 

Wha  died  upon  the  tree. 
An'  gathers  in  His  bosom 

Helpless  weans  like  you  and  m«. 

In  the  warld  there's  tribulation  j 

In  the  world  there's  wae  ; 
But  the  warlrl  it  is  bonnie, 

For  our  Fatlier  made  it  sae  ; 
Then  brichten  dp  your  armour, 

An'  be  happy  as  ye  gang. 
Though  your  sky  be  aften  oloud«d, 

It  winna  be  for  lang. 
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MY  BLOSSOM. 

Once  in  my  quiet  ((arden 
A  precious  bloaaom  grew  ; 

•  Pink  with  the  mornin/^  Bunahine, 

And  bright  with  early  dew. 

But  the  Master  of  the  garden    ,^ 

Carried  me  far  away, 
And  with  my  precious  blosaom 

No  longer  could  I  stay. 

Oh  !  bitter  was  the  parting, 
And  my  tears  fell  fast  like  rain 

As  I  kissed  the  budding  blossom 
I  might  not  see  again.  ^'"'' 

Like  Eve,  in  her  woful  passion, 
From  the  garden  gate  I  passed  ) 

One  look  of  love  anu  longini; 
Sent  backward  for  the  last. 

But  I  said  to  the  gracious  Master, 
When  my  breath  came  back  once  more — 

"  I  know  Thy  hand  is  righteous 
Though  my  heart  be  smitten  sore. 

"I  cannot  tend  my  blossom         -    frvr-  -frB^' 

With  water  and  with  sun  ; 
I  ^ve  it  u)  Thee,  my  Master, 

To  see  the  work  be  done  I 

•  •  Though  I  die  by  the  wayside,  A"'''  ^ 

Or  wander  in  the  showers  ; 
Keep  Thou  my  tender  blossom 
Among  Thy  dearest  flowers. " 

And  the  long,  long  days  went  by  me,  - 

But  never  for  a  da/, 
Though  rolling  up  to  hundreds. 

This  prayer  I  cease  to  pray. 

And  now  I  hear  her  praises  . 

Wafted  on  every  air;  '   ' 

How  sweet  my  lily  groweth, 

How  gentle  and  how  fair. 

And  I  know  the  mighty  Master 

Hath  heard  me  day  and  night. 
And  blessed  her  with  His  blessing       ^  n««^J'' 

Of  beauty  and  delight. 

And  my  life  sings  like  the  water 

That  ninneth  to  the  sea, 
For  the  Lord  hath  "oeen  to  my  lily 

All  that  I  could  not  be. 

So  now  I  wait  with  patienoe 

Till  all  the  storm  be  passed, 
And  He  shall  bring  my  blossom 

To  Him — and  me — at  last. 

B.OSB  Terry  Cooke. 
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"  REQUIESCAT  IN  PACE." 
Sleep  here  in  peace  ! 
To  earth's  Idud  bosom  ao  we  tearful   takft 

thee  ;  I 

No  mortal  sound  again  from  rest  shall  wake  I 

thee  ;  ' 


No  fever-thirst,  no  grief  that  needs  assuag* 

ing, 
No  tempest  burst  above  the  bead  loud-rag- 

Sleep  here  in  peace  !  .    ■,,{'[• 

Sleep  here  in  peace  I 
No  more  thoult  know  the  sun's  glad  morn- 
ing shining  ; 
No  more  the  glory  of  the  day's  declining  ; 
No  more  the  night  that  stoops  serene  nbc  ve 

thee, 
Watching  thy  rest  like  tender  eyes  that  Lvo 
thee. 

Sleep  here  in  peace  I  .,,„„,  -^  > 

Sleep  here  in  peace  ! 
Unknown  to  thee  the  spring  will  come  M'ith 

blessing. 
The  turf  above  thee  in  soft  verdure  dressing  ! 
Unknown  will   come   the  autunm   rich   and 

mellow. 
Sprinkling^  thy  couch  with  foliage  goldtn 
yellow'. 

Sleep  here  in  peace  I  ^  { 

Sleep  hero  in  peace  ! 
This  is  earth's  rest  for  all  her  broken-hen  i*tel. 
Whore  she   has  garnered  up  our  dear  iie- 

}>arted  ; 
The  prattling  babe,  the  wife,    the  old   man 

hoary. 
The  tired  of  human  life,    the   crowned   with 
glory.  T.; 

Sleep  here  in  peace  !  ;A 

Sleep  here  in  peace  !  J-^ 

This  is  the  gate  for  thee  to  walk  immortal  ! 
This  is  the  entrance  to  the  pearly  portal. 
The    pathway    trod    by    saints    and    sag-^a 

olden. 
Whose    feet     shall     walk    Jerusalem    tho 
golden. 

Sleep  here  in  peace  I  Miff 

■  Sleep  here  in  peace  !  '•'* 

For  not  on  earth  shall  be  man's  rest  eternal  } 
Faith's  morn  shall  come.     Each  setting  auu 

diurnal, 
Each  human  sleeping  and  each  human  wak- 
ing. 
Hastens  the  day  that  shall  on  earth  be  bre^ik- 
hxg. 

Sleep  here  in  peace  ! 

Sleep  here  in  peace  ! 
Faith's  morn  shall  come  when  He,  our  Lord 

and  Maker, 
Shall  claim  His  own  that  slumber  in  God's 

acre  ? 
When  He  who  once  for  man  death's  anguish 

t-asted, 
Shall  sliow  death's  gloomy  realm   despoiled 

and  wasted, 

Sleep  here  12  peace  t 
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_  .,,    "NO  MORE  SKA." 

Ay,  artists  come  to  paint  it ;  . 

And  writers  to  put  it  in  a  book, 
How  frranil  in  btorm,  and  fair  in  calm, 

The  old  Nurtb  Sea  can  look. 

I've  wonderetl  to  hear  them  talking, 

How  to  mimic  in  music  or  song, 
The  voice  fills  the  brooding  air 

With  its  thunder  low  and  long; 

Since  never  aught  but  itself,  I  wot, 
Could  sound  like  its  angry  roar,        -  ■  •  • 

When  its  breakers    rise  to  the  east  winds' 
call, 
To  crash  on  the  rocky  shore.     ***  "* 

But  rough  or  smooth,  in  shade  or  shine, 

The  face  of  the  mighty  main 
Can  speak  of  little  else  to  me 

Buc  memory,  fear,  or  pain. 

Father  and  husband,  and  bold,  bright  boy. 

It  has  taken  them  one  by  one  ; 
J  shall  lie  alone  in  the  church-yard  there. 

When  my  weary  days  are  done. 

()ro<l  sent  me  a  maiden  bairn     >^.:„,j  .  .(«•• 
To  stay  by  me  to  the  last, 
So  I  sit  by  the  restless  tides  alone, 

}Jy  the  grave  of  all  my  past.  j^'^jr 

By  the  waves  so  strong  and  pitiless. 

That  have  drowned  life's  joys  for  me, 
And  think  of    "the   land  where   all   shall 
meet. 

The  land  where  is  no  more  sea." 
Yet  I  cannot  rest  in  meadow  or  fell,     '  '"  ' 

Or  the  quiet  inland  lanes. 
Where  the  great  trees  spread  their  rustling 
arms 

Over  the  smiling  plains. 

I  can't  draw  breath  in  the  country, 
AH  shadowed,  and  green,  and  dumb. 

The  want  of  the  sea  is  at  my  heart, 
I  hear  it  calling,  "  come. 

I  hearken,  and  rise  «nd  follow  ; 

Perhaps  my  men  down  there. 
There  the  bright  shells  gleam,  and  the  fisher 
dart 

'Mid  seaweeds'  tangle  fair. 

Will  find  me  best,  if  still  on  earth. 

When  the  angel's  trump  is  blown. 
On  the  sand-reach,  or  the  tall  cliflFside, 

Ere  we  pass  to  the  great  white  throne. 
So  summer  and  winter,  all  alone. 

By  the  breaker's  lip  I  wait, 
Till  I  see  the  red  light  flush  the  clouds, 

As  he  opens  the  poWen  gate  ; 
And   though    at   the  sound    of  the  rising 
waves 

r  ofttimes  tremble  and  weeep,  I 

When  the  air  is  void   of  their  glorious  voice 

I  can  neither  rest  nor  sleep,  t 


And  the  strangest  of  all  the  promises 
Writ  in  the  Book,  to  me,  ''-^  ^' 

Is  how  on  the  shores  of  Paradise,       -  V^ 
"  There  shall  be  no  more  sea." 

O 


A  WOMAN'S  SONG  TO  WOMAN,  j  ' 


Pull  the  needle,  swing  the  broom. 
Tidy  up  the  littered  room, 
Patch  the  trousers,  darn  the  shirt. 
Fight  the  daily  dust  and  dirt  ; 
All  around  veu  trust  your  skill, 
Confident  (A  kindness  stilL 


// 
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Stir  the  gruel,  knead  the  bread. 
Tax  your  hands,  and  heart,  and  head  ; 
Chiluren  sick  and  household  hungry  ; 
(Though  some  thoughtless  words  have  stung 

you). 
All  are  waiting  on  your  will. 
Confident  of  kindness  stul. 

Never  mind  the  glance  obhque,  »  httJk^ 

Never  cause  of  coldness  seek, 

Never  notice  slight  or  frown,  -oiS 

By  your  conduct  live  them  down  ; 

All  at  last  will  seek  your  skill,  ^  j- 

Confident  of  kindness  still. 

Lift  your  l!eart  and  lift  your  eyes,        €^f 

Let  contiiiual  prayer  arise  ; 

Think  of  all  the  Saviour's  woe  .<  1»Ht 

When  he  walked  with  man  below. 

How  poor  sinners  sought  His  skill. 

Confident  of  kindness  still. 

Sing  the  song  and  tell  the  story  '''"^' 

Of  the  Saviour's  coming  glory, 
To  the  children  whom  ak  blesses 
With  your  guidance  and  caresses. 
Who  for  all  things  wait  your  will. 
Confident  of  kindness  still. 

Feed  the  hungry  and  the  weak. 
Words  of  cheer  and  comfort  speak. 
Be  the  angel  of  tiie  poor, 
Teach  them  bravely  to  endure; 
Show  them  this  the  Father's  will. 
Confident  of  kindness  still. 

Gratitude  may  be  your  lot. 
Then  be  thankful  ;  but,  if  not, 
Are  you  better  than  your  Lord 
Who  endured  the  cross  and  swqrd 
From  those  very  hands  whose  skill 
Waited  ever  on  His  will  f 

Noble  is  a  life  of  care 
If  a  holy  zeal  be  there; 
All  your  little  deeds  of  love 
Heavenward  helps  at  last  may  provs^ 
If  you  seek  yovir  Father's  v/ill, 
Trusting  in  His  kindness  still. 
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THE  OLD  STONE  WALL. 

It  stamlfi  as  it  stood  in   "  Auld  Lanfi  Syne," 
By  the  side  of  the  lane  that   leads  to   the 
spring.  .^ 

Over  it  clambers  the  running  vines  ( 

And    about    it    the    mosses  and   lichens 
cling, 
•^    ■        In  the  bushes  that  grow  on  eilh^r  hand 
The  robins  chirp  and  the  bluejays  call. 
While  stately  cedars,  a  giant  band, 
Their  shadows  throw   o'er  the  old   stone 
walL 

What  sounds  it  has  echoed  in  other  years, 
Perchance  the  savage  war-whoop  shrill, 
,^  While  the  homestead  blazed   amid  shrieks 

and  tears, 
And    the  cannons    booming    on    Bunker 
Hill. 
The  bear  may    have    roamed   through   the 
sunny  glades, 

The  deer  may  have  fled  from  the  hunter's 

ball, 
And  the  fox  by  the    moonlight    have    slyly 

strayed 
Since  strong  hand  huddled   the  old  stone 

wall. 

I  wonder  sometimes  what  his  naii.d   might 
■        .  be 

Whose  workmen  gathered  these  ancient 
.,  stones. 

Did  his  firelock   stand  'gainst  the  nearest 
tree,  ..>•;.,.. 

Was  he  Smith,  or  Thomson,  or  Brown,  or 
Jones  ? 
Did  he  wear  a  queue  and  a  three  cornered 
hat? 
Did  he  live  in  a  cottage,  or  fine  old  hail  ? 
Was  he  long  or  short?  was  he  lean  or  fat? 
This    man  who  builded   the  gray    stone 
waHL 
Perhaps  he  landed  on  Plymouth  Rock 
From  the  Mayflower's  boat,  with  the  Pil- 
grim band, 
And  wandered  away  from  the  little  fiock 

I'o  make  him  a  home  in  this   rugged  land, 

Perhaps  he  had  children,   who  climbed  his 

knee 

When  the  shades  of  evening  began  to  fall, 

While  he  told  of  hia  childhood  beyond  the 

sea. 
And  rested  from  building  my  old  stone  wall^ 

Hundreds  of  winters  and  snows  since  then 
Have  whitened  the   hills  of  the  still  old 
town  ; 
'Bhft    builder  has  gone  from  the  haunts  of 
men. 
In  the  valley  of  death   he  has  laid  him 
dbwii. 
But  the  fruit  of  his  labonr  is  stauucli  aud 

gtrr     Of  • 


Twill  be  well  when  for  u«   the  Reaper 
shall  call. 
If  the  work  wc  leave  shall  endure  as  long 
As  his  who  builded  the  old  stone  wall. 


fltX^H'^  S\i    l'-^ 


■'  HARVEST. 

Tho'  weel  I  lo'e  the  budding  spring, 

I'll  no  misca'  John  Frost, 
Nor  will  I  roosu  the  summer  days 

At  gowden  autumn's  cost  ; 
For  a'  the  seaaoua  in  their  turn 

Some  wished -for  pleasures  bring. 
And  hand  in  hand  tliey  jink  aboot, 

Like  weaus  at  jingo-ring. 
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Fu'  weel  I  mind  how  aft  ye  said,        ••' 
When  winter  nights  were  lang, 
"  I  weary  for  the  summer  woods, 

The  lintie's  tittering  sang, "  't 

But  when  the  woods  grew  gay  and  green. 

And  birds  sang  sweet  and  clear. 
It  then  was,   "  When  will  hairst-time  u>m3, 

The  gloaming  o'  the  year  ?" 

Oh  !  hairst-time's  like  a  lipping  cup   ' '",} 

That's  gi'en  wi'  furty  glee  !  '•  ^ 

The  fields  are  fu'  o'  yellow  com. 

Red  apples  bend  tne  ti'ee  ; 
The  gsaty  air,  sae  lady-like  I 

Has  on  a  scente*!  gown,  ■  - 

And  wi'  an  airy  string  she  leads'  ^Ui^^^  kiuA 

The  thistle-seed  balloon. 

The  yellow  com  will  porridge  mak', ,,  |  ^^y 

The  apples  taste  your  mou'.  It -id 

And  ower  the  stibble  riggs  I'll  clias6  .^ .  j,iv7 

The  thistledown  wi'  you  ; 
I'll  pu'  the  haw  frae  aff  the  thorn,  ,^y 

The  red  hip  frae  the  breer — 
For  wealth  hangs  in  each  tangled  nook    '*  ^ 

In  the  gloaming  o'  the  year. 


JUL 
l 


Sweet  Hope  !  ye  biggit  ha'e  a  nest 

Within  my  bairnie  s  breast — 
Oh  !  may  his  trusting  heart  ne'er  tro,lj»j,^ '{ 

That  whiles  ye  sing  in  jest ;  ^  niH'l 

Soon  coming  joys  are  dancing  aye 

Before  liis  langing  eeu'. 
He  sees  the  flower  that  isna  blawn. 


Aud  birds  that  ne'er  were  seen 


ftV/ 


The  stibble  rigg  is  aye  ahin'. 

The  gowden  grain  afore, 
And  apples  drop  into  his  lap, 

Or  rtjw  in  at  the  door  ! 
Come  hairst-time,  then,  unto  my  baim« 

Drest  in  your  gayest  gear, 
Wi'  saft  and  winnowing  win's  to  cool 

The  gloaming  o'  the  year  ! 

-^William  MiLua. 
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BETTER  IN  THE  MORNING. 


tn't 


"  You  can't  !ielp  tho  baby,  parson, 

But  still  I  Tirant  ye  to  go 
Down  an' look  in  upon  her,  _ 

An'  read  an'  pray,  you  know.  '   '  ■•'^ 

Only  last  week  she  Mas  nkippin'  round 

A  puUin'  my  whiskerH  and  hair, 
A  climbin'  up  to  the  table 

Into  her  little  high-chair. 

"  The  first  ni^ht  that  she  took  it, 

When  her  little  cheekn  grew  red, 
When  phe  kissed  good-night  to  papa. 

And  went  away  to  bed — 
Sez  she,  "Tit  headache,  papa,  "'*'•***  *"  ^« 

Be  better  in  mornin' — bye';        ^*"  '  " 
An' somethin' in  how  she  said  it   '' '^    '^ 

Jest  made  me  want  to  cry.  ' 

"  But  the  mornin'  brought  the  fever. 

And  her  little  hands  were  hot, 
An'  the  pretty  red  of  her  little  cheeks 

Grew  into  a  crimson  spot  ,t  a  ir  i  lU; 

But  she  laid  there  jest  ez  patient    . 

Ea  ever  a  woman  could, 
Takin'  whatever  we  give  her 

B*»Her'n  a  woman  would. 

•'The  days  are  terrible  long  an'  slow,rr<(i>  -ni 

An'  she's  growin'  wus  in  each ; 
An'  now  she's  jest  a  slippin' 

Clear  away  out  ov  our  reach.     ,»*j  oil/^ 
Every  nitfht  when  I  kiss  her, 

Tryin' hard  not  to  cry,  '^z"'  ^  •' 

Slie  says  in  a  way  that  kills  me —        auinl 

'  Be  better  in  the  mornin'— bye !'      •*  ^'^^ 

"  She  can't  get  through  the  night,  paraoo, 

So  I  want  ye  to  come  and  pray, 
And  talk  with  mother  a  little — 

You'll  itnow  jest  what  to  say. 
Not  that  the  baby  needs  it, 

Nor  that  We  make  any  complaint 
That  God   seems  to  think  that  He's  needin' 

The  smile  of  the  little  saint. " 


iO«!  fwi 

.:il7uO 


I  walked  along  with  the  corporal. 

To  the  door  of  bis  humble  home, 
To  which  the  silent  messenger 

Bafore  me  had  already  come  ; 
Aud  if  he  had  been  a  titled  prince, 

I  would  not  have  been  honoured  more. 
Than  I  was  with  his  heartfelt  welcome 

To  his  lowly  cottage-door. 

Night  falls  again  in  the  cottage  ; 

They  move  in  silence  a4id  dread 
Around  the  room  where  the  baby 

Lies  panting  upon  her  bed. 
"  Does  oaby  know  papa,  darling  " 
And  she  moves  her  little  face, 
With  answer  that  shows  she  knows  him  j 

But  scarcely  a  visible  trace- 


1  *if  1 


All  her  wonderful  infantile  beauty 

Remains  as  it  was  tK'furo 
The  unseen,  silent  nic.-ttiuiigur 

Had  waited  at  tliu  dour. 
••  Papa — kiss — baby—  I's— so — tired." 

The  man  bows  low  his  face, 
And  two  swollen  haiidu  are  lifted 

In  baby's  last  enibiauc. 
And  into  her  father's  gi-izzlod  board 

The  little  red  fingers  uling. 
While  her  husky  whispered  tondemese 

Tears  from  a  rock  would  wring. 
*'  Baby is so sick p»pft — 

But — don't — want — you — to — cry  ?" 
The  little  hands  fall  on  the  coverlet—  i' 

"Be — better — in — mornin' — bye  I" 

And  night  around  baby  is  falling. 

Settling  down  dark  and  dense  ; 
Does  God  need  their  darling  in  heaven 

That  he  must  carry  her  hence  ? 
I  prayed,  with  tears  in  my  voice,  "" 

As  the  corporal  solemnly  knelt, 
With  such  grief  as  never  b<!fore 

His  great  warm  heart  had  felt. 

.  "  * 

Oh  !  frivolous  men  and  women  I        ' 

Do  you  know  that  around  you,  and  nigK 
Alike  from  the  humble  and  haughty 

Goeth  up  evermore  the  cry  ; 
"  My  child,  my  precious,  my  darling,  * 

How  can  I  let  you  die  ?" 
Oh  !  hear  ye  the  white  lips  whisper — 

'•  Tie — better — in — mornin' bye  !" 


A 


I  Ji'.l 


»*•*> 


t>i 


-Lkander  S.  CoAH.Ui, 


THE  CHOICE. 


'■■at 


Ben  Ezra,  mourning  wild  ' 

Above  the  body  of  his  child. 

His  faith  with  fate  unreconciled, 

Complained,  and  could  not  understand 

Why  Death's  relentless  hand 

A  thousand  common  lives  should  spara  i. 

To  snatch  a  life  so  fair.  b-- 

"The  old  outlive  the  young  ; 

The  sweetest  song  is  hushed  ere  it  be  sung  5 

The  loveliest  bud, "  he  tiiouglit, 

"Is  come  to  naught : 

The  page  of  brightest  promise  falls   unread }, 

Oh,  cruel  jest!"  he  said.  :'' 

At  last 

His  soul  flew  back  into  the  past. 

Again  he  smiled  above  his  new-bom  bod. 

And  was  aware  of  One, 

Who,  standing  by  the  cradle  spake  t 

"  This  gift  again  I  take. 

"  When  but  a  few  swift  years  are  sped. 

Now  choose  1"  the  Pre'jence  said  : 

"  Since   by  the  changeless,   fathomless  dOf 

cree. 
This  bitter  loss  must  be,  "'" 

Were  it  not  better  I  should  touch 


1 


•i 
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The  child,  and  mar  it,  lest  it  grow  to  such 

As,  losing,  thou  wouldst  mourn  too  much  ? 

"  Or  shall  I  crown  it  with  my  rarest  crown 

Of  glory  to  bring  ilov?i 

A  deeper  shadow  when  it  fades 

Than  common  shades  ? 

So  wouldst  thou  have — and  miss— 

The  greater  bliaa  !" 

"  Nay  !"  cried  Ben  Ezra  ;    "  since  this  grace 

Bides  but  so  little  space, 

Keep  back  no  gift  of  treasures  manifold 

That  heaven  doth  hold  ; 

But  pour  the  briglitness  of  all  spheres 

Into  my  child's  few  years, 

That  I  may  drink  of  joy's  full  measure  first, 

Though  afterward  I  thirst  1"  .  .     h; 

The  vision  fled, 
Ben  Ezra  was  alone  beside  his  dead  ; 
And,  while  afresh  he  grieved. 
Praised  God,  with  tears,  that  such  a 
child  had  lived  1  — R.  W. 


R. 


(;V  'iAi'^ 


BELOVED  OF  (?pD. 

^She  was  so  fair,      '"'_ 
The  rose  and  lily  vied  not  with  her  face. 
Whereon  Time  dared    not    set  his  seal  of 
care  ;  '  ' ;, 

Oh,    soul    well-lodged  in    such'  'iia  inborn 
grace — 

So  young  and  fair. 

She  was  so  kind. 
All  things  grew  kind  beneath  her  touch  and 
tone  ; 
Her  breath  gave  softness   to  the  wintry 
wind  ; 
Her  words  like  rose  leaves  o'er  our  path  were 
strewn  ; 
^.  Oh,  nature  kind  ! 

So  little  taint 
Of  ills  primeval  marked  her  birth 

Men    thought  they   saw   the   glory  of  a 
saint 
Fence  her  around  from  all  the  grosser  earth. 
And  every  taint. 

Such  low'iness 
Was  hers,  her  heart  but  throbbed  to  bow 
her  down 
To  choose  her  friends  'mid  sorrow  and  dis- 
tress  : 
The  heavens  smiled,  for  much  they  love  to 
crown 

Such  lowliness. 

And  so  much  love 
Came  from  her,  as  from  flow'rs  their  odorous 
breath. 
We  stole  its  sweetness  with  us,  till  above 
The  angels  bore  her   through    the  Gates  of 
death. 

^Vhe^e  all  is  love. 


Yet  o'er  her  grave 
No  cunning  hand  hath  raised  a  gilded  tomb  : 
True     hearts     enshrine     her — souls   she 
wrought  to  save  : 
The  "  lilies  of  the  field  "  above  her  biooni  ; 
^    Heav'n  decks  her  grave. 


':.(/ 


G.  N.  Plunkett. 


MY  NEIGHBOURS. 


I  sit  at  the  window  at  early  eve, ,  j 

Rocking  my  baby  to  sleep  ; 
While  the  twilight  shadows    with    sunset 
beams ■,.,^ 

Are  playing  at  hide  and  peep. 
And,  crooning  a  time-worn  slumber-son^"'''^ ' 

Dreamingly  o'er  and  o'er,  "^ 

I  watch  my  neighbours  who  live  near  by. 

As  I've  watched  them  often  before. 

Mv  neighbours  live  in  the  old  elm-tree,  ,;y 

Whose  branches'  many  and  strong,       .^,,'i 
At  morning  and  night  have  nodded  to  me 

Full  many  a  summer  lone. 
The  sunbeams  fall  from  the  golden  sky,    '''^ 

And  merrily  play  and  shine  ''^»' 

The  livelong  day  on  the  little  pair      "woe:  'nA 

Who  have  builded  their  home  near  ihme. 

We  are  very  happy,  ray  neighbours  and  I  ; 

Intimate  friends  are  we  ; 
I  sing  them  a  song  of  my  own  sometimes, 

And  they  merrily  sing  to  me. 
And  now,  as  I  sit  by  the  window  here, 

My  neighbour  is  on  her  nest. 
And  both  of  us  watch  with  tender  lore 

Our  little  ones  in  their  rest. 


t\ri' 


hvA 
of 

dT 


She  folds  her  wings  with  a  warble  low 

Over  her  babies  three  ; 
And  my  arms  are  clasping  my  baby  girl 

And  holding  her  close  to  me. 
And  the  twilight  shadows  are  falling  fast 
Over  the  mountain  side; 
And  the  breeze  which  has  rustled   the  elm- 
tree  leaves,  soio//' cVi 

Grows  still  with  the  even-tide.      ■'  '  •"  '  ■''^ 

Oh  I    little  brown  neighbour,   'twill  not,Ui 
long  .  ",    'T 

Ere  your  children  will  fly  away; 
While  my  dear  girl  to  the  dear  home-nest 

Will  cling  for  many  a  day. 
There  will  come  a  time  when  the  little  nvtt 

Will  have  blown  from  the  old  elm  tree; 
Will  you  come  again,  dear  little  brown  l)ird^ 

To  Duild  your  nest  near  me  ? 

— Mabt  D.  Bkikb. 
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THANKSGIVING  HYMN,  r 

For  us,  O  Lord,  the  year  has  brought 

Its  bloom  and  harvest  glory  ; 
To  us,  through  changing  seasons,  taught 

Thy  truth,   in  gospel  story. 
Again  our  voices  join  in  song. 

And  bring  their  glad  thanKsgiving 
To  Thee,  to  whom  all  years  belong, 

To  Thee,  the  ever-living. 

We  meet  with  gladness  on  each  lip,    , 

And  kindly  warmth  of  greeting, 
And  in  'thy  boundless  fellowship, 

Each  heart  to  heart  is  beating. 
And  for  this  day,  and  for  this  hour. 

We  bring  our  glad  thanksG^ving 
To  Thee,  the  ever-gracious  Lord, 

To  Thee,  the  ever-living. 

We  oft  have  sung  with  joy-crowned  brow 

Of  thy  new  love  upspringing, 
And  some  who  joined  our  songs,  are  now 

Amid  the  angela  singing,     v  ^  .ut*  >  .•»!  i 

..    ■    .     ^  ,,,.■-     ■  -'       •        v;/t;>  nji'  ' 


^-r-   I. 


But  friends  below  and  friends  above 

Unite  in  glad  thanksgiving,  ,i'\  r.»^ 

To  Thee,  whom  all  Thy  children  love^^j^'i' 
To  Thee,  the  ever-living,      j  ;  „^  !^j  ^.v  C 

Thy  power  in  prayer  we  oft  have  felt^ 

Thy  sympathy  most  tender,  <i 

And  seemed  to  see,  as  we  have  knelt^  t>>'. 

Thy  face,  in  veil'd  splendour.  .^  !•**/> 

For  all  these  joys  from  Paradise,         «i>  i" 

We  bring  our  glad  thanksgivina;  •:•  t(«T 
To  Thee,  who  every  Ejood  supplies, 

To  Thee,  the  ever-living.  -stv 

So  may  we  join  from  year  to  year, 

Thy  goodness  ever  singing, 
And  each  at  last  with  rapture  hear 

The  bells  of  glory  ringing.  'iT 

Then,  safe  with  Thee,  again  we'll  raise 

Our  voices  in  thauksjjiving         .,  -, '  I. 

To  Thee,  in  most  exalted  praise,  it-'B  ad'!' 

To  Thee,  the  ever-living.  ,  ^jrJif  nriJ 

"■■'■- :l  J.  — Hezekiah  Butteeworth, 


.U    I    . 
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JUST  A  PEW  WORDS. 


&£.  t>i 


4*>  t-i 


Just  a  few  words,  but  they  blinded 
The  brightness  all  out  of  a  day  ; 

Just  a  few  words,  but  they  lifted 
The  shadows  and  cast  them  away, 


■n 


■i'tic* 


Oh  !  the  pain  of  the  wounds, 
Of  the  harden 'd  word's  sting  ; 


i  &i)h 


Oh  !  the  balm  and  the  bcightuess:^ 
That  kind  ones  will  bring. 

Only  a  frown,  but  it  dampen'd 
The  cheer  of  a  dear  little  heart ; 

Only  a  smile,  but  its  sweetness 

Check'd  tears  that  were  ready  to  start. 

Sullen  frowns — how  they  chill, 

Happy  smiles — how  they  lure 
One  to  smile,  one  to  raise, 

One  to  killv  one  to  cure.  ^^:A  : 

Oh,  that  the  rules  of  our  living 
More  like  to  the  golden  would  be  I 

Much,  oh  !  BO  much  more  of  sunshine 
Would  go  out  from  you  and  me. 

Leas  profession,  more  truth  '"^ 

In  our  every-day  life, 
More  justice,  then  surely. 

Lighter  heaila  and  less  strife. 

For  better  and  kinder  we  all  mean  to  be, 
But  there's  lack  in  the  thinking  of  both  yon 
andm*. 

— Maby  B.  Ferry. 


.•iM'i' 


»"     I  TOLD  YOU. 


« 


I  told  you  the  winter  would  go,  love, 

I  told  you  the  winter  would  go  ; 
That  he'd  flee  in  shame  when  the  south  wind 
caine. 

And  you  smiled  when  I  told  you  so. 
You  said  the  blustering  fellow 

Would  never  yield  too  breeze, 
That    his    cold,   icy  breath  had  frozen  tc 
death 

The  flowers  and  grass  and  trees. 

But  I  told  you  the  snow  would  melt,   love, 

In  the  passionate  glance  o'  the  sun, 
And  the  leaves  on  the  trees,  and  the  flowen 
and  bees 

Would  come  back  again,  one  by  one  ; 
That  the  great  white  clouds  would  vanish, 

And  the  sky  turn  tender  and  blue, 
And  the  sweet  birds  would  ping  and  talk  of 
the  spring. 

And,  love,  it  has  all  come  true. 
I  told  you  that  sorrow  would  fade,  Icvei, 

And  yon  would  forget  half  your  pain  ; 
That  the  sweet  bird  of   song    would  waken 
ere  long, 

And  sing  in  your  bosom  again  ; 
That  hope  would  creep  out  of  the  ehadows. 

And  back  to  its  nest  in  your  heart, 
And  gladness  would  come,   and  And   its  old 
home, 

And  that  sadness  at  length  would  depart. 


M: 
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No  fairer  day  was  ever  seen 

The  sky  oi  cloudless  blue — 
The  tall  old  trees  like  tents  of  green, 

With  sunlight  sifting  through. 
But  warmth  and  brightness  brought  no  ease, 

No  soothing  for  my  pain, 
And  singing  birds  and  droning  bees 

Took  up  one  sad  refrain— 
The  echo  of  my  longing  heart,  ">  -^  '' 

They  bore  it  back  to  me  : 
"  The  /riend  so  long  and  truly  loved 

la  far  away  from  thee  I"  '"(^f^.  ' 

A  winter  morning,  dark  and  gray—'*  '!■' ' 

The  leaden  sky  hangs  low,  '*"  "■ 

The  wailing  wind  rose  with  the  day  ; 

Upheaps  the  drifting  snow. 
I  watch  through  half-blurred  window  pane 

The  sullen,  driving  storm, 
But  spite  of  tempest  8  howl  and  strain 

My  heart  is  light  and  warm. 
These  wild  discordant  voices  blend 

In  one  sweet  melody  ; 
"  The  triend  so  long  and  truly  loved 

la  coming  back  to  me  /" 

MiSa  E.    T.    COBBBTT. 
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BETTER  NOT  TO  JLNOW. 

If  in  the  years  to  come,  dear. 

When  all  are  growing  old, 
And  I  am  wan  and  wrinkled. 

Your  love  for  me  grows  cold, 
My  heart  would  break  to  know  it, 

And  death  come  all  too  slow  ; 
Then  do  not  tell  me  darling, 

'Tis  better  not  to  know. 
Yon  think  me  almost  perfect. 

And  see  no  fault  to-day — 
Sometime  you  will  discover 

I  am  but  common  clay  ; 
You'll  see  my  many  failings. 

With  eyes  that  keener  grow. 
But  do  not  tell  me  darling, 

"Tis  belter  not  to  know. 

If  sometimes  in  the  future, 

As  down  life's  stream  we  glide, 
You  almost  wish  a  fairer  face 

Were  sailing  by  you  side, 
Your  thoughts  go  back  regretfully 

To  days  of  long  ago, 
Oh,  do  not  tell  me,  darling, 

'Tis  better  not  to  know. 

And  if  you  find,  alas  !  too  late. 

Some  mem'ry  lingers  still, 
Some  loss  has  left  an  achins;  void, 

A  place  I  cannot  fill, 
Still  wear  a  smile  for  me  dear, 

As  through  this  life  we  go, 
And  never  tell  me,  darling, 

Tifl  better  not  to  know. 


O.V7 


The  way  is  very  long,  dear  heart, 

Perhaps  a  darksome  way,  ,/».i. 

That  lies  between  this  world  of  our^'^.  '^ 

And  God's  eternal  day  ;  .  ^/j- 

But  we  will  walk  it  hand  in  hand,    ty 

And  share  each  joy,  each  woe  ;  1 /^ 
Since  God  doth  lead  us,  darling,       *' ' 

Tib  best  we  can  not  know.       >,.]*- vT 


...      IN  THE  CITY.      npbt^-rH 

Two  artless  souls  I  met  to-day— ^*':',i^  '■f/\ 
A  pair  of  home  pun  lovers  ;  '."^  '',    " 

As  lightsome  and"  as  careless  they      ; '  !.^*"V;  *  j^ 
As  aueht  the  su  na  line  covers.     ,    ' '^  Jli^- 

Stray  moths  that  float  the  summer  throogh 
Had  wingless  seemed  beside  them, 

Who,  wholly  glad,  found  naught  to  do 
With  what  might  yet  betide  them. 

Along  the  busy  street  they  step. 

Their  urms  close  intertwisted. 
And  of  the  crowd  no  record  kept 

While  one  to  other  listed. 


"7/ 


^^ 


I  could  not  hear  a  word  they  said,         ; ,    , 

Yet  quick,  returning  glances 
Between  them,  spoke  of  spirits  wed. 

Like  those  in  old  romances. 
The  8at<;hel  swinging  on  his  arm,      ,|  ^  ^^j,}^ 

His  garments  quamtly  fitted,  i,^. 

Her  old-time  dress  yet  girlish  charm,      j^^x. 

All  held  me  while  they  fitted.       ^,    ^I'l^ 

I  saw  they  would  not  barter  one  ^^t^f  *  jy> 
Or  cither's  valued  kisses  j^/^  ^■ 

For  any  riches  under  sun  -,iij»-  stJt  ]  /iO 

That  make  up  meaner  blisses.    ■ .:  /.'  '"' 

And  then  I  thought  how  heaven  comes  down 
To  bless  the  simple-hearted,  l^f 

Who  have  no  care  for  fashion's  frown, 
Nor  fear  but  to  be  parted.  , 

And  thought,  too,  if  the  world  but  guessed 

The  half  of  what  it  loses 
By  slighting  love,  'twould  stand  confessed 

In  shame  of  what  it  chooses. 

Yet  nothing  recked  the  happy  pair 

Of  such  a  lesson  needed 
By  folk  o'erlooked,  while  passing  there 

Themselves  as  little  heeded. 

All  unconcerned  they  dreamed  not  why 

I  scanned  tl  e'r  tell-tale  faces. 
And  pitied  silent  ones  go  by 

To  cold,  heart-lonely  places. 

They  laughed  and  talked  delighting  each, 

And  stept  as  on  the  heather  ; 
Supremely  blessed  one  gaol  to  reach, 

Linked  arm  in  arm  together, 

— Maby  B.  D(.»d«R. 
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A  LOVE  SONG. 

Whether  she  love  me,  I  can^not  tell, 
O'er  her  sweet  face  the  blushes  come  and 
go; 
Through  dark -fringed  covers,  droopuic;  softly 
down. 
I  see  the  light  from  tender,  deep  eyes  glow. 

Whether  she  love  me,  I  can  not  tell, 
1  only  see  the  uleam  of  golden  liair 

O'er  the  white  shoulders  gently  rippling  low ; 
Than  fairest  pictured  saint  she  is  mure 
fair. 

Whether  she  loves  me,  I  can  not  tell, 
I  only  see  sweet  shyness  in  ber  look 

Of  innocence  that  drew  my  heart  away  ; 
Who,  loving  her,  all  other  loves   forsook. 

Whether  she  love  me,  I  can  not  tell, 
But  this  I  know,  and  find  the  knowledge 
sweet  : 

For  good  or  ill,  for  life  or  death  itself, 
My  hapuy  heart  is  ever  at  hej:  feet< 

"  .      ' '^^**  COMFORT.  '^^'^^  *''^^  ' '' 
If  there  should  come  a  time,  aa  well  there 
may. 
When  sudden  tribulations  smite  thine  heart. 
And  thou  dost  come  to  me  for  help  and 
stay. 
And  comfort,    how  Bhall   I  perform  my 
part? 
How  shall  I  make  my  heart  a  restiug-place, 
A    shelter    safe    for    thee    when   terrors 
smite  ? 
How  shall  I  bring  the  sunshine  to  thy  face. 

And  dry  thy  tears  in  bitter  woe's  despite  ? 
How  sliall  I  win  the    strength    to  keep  my 
voice 
Steady  and  firm,  although  I  hear  thy  sobs  ? 
How  shall  I  bid  thy  fainting  soul  rejoice. 
Nor  mar  the  counsel  by  mine  own  heart- 
throbs ? 
Love,  my  love  teaches  me  a  certain  way. 
So,  if  thy  dark  hour  come,  I  am  thy  stay. 
I  must  live  higher,  nearer  to  the  roach 
Of  angels  in  their  blessed  tnistf  ulness. 
Learn  their  unselfishness  ere  I  can  teach 
Content  to  thee  whom  I  would  greatly 
bless. 
Ah  me  !  what  woe  were  mine  if  thou  shouldst 
come, 
Troubled,  but  trusting  unto  me  for  aid. 
And  I  should  meet  thee  powerless  and  dumb, 
Willing  to  help  thee,  but  confused,  afraid  ! 
It  shall  not  happen  thus,  for  I  will  rise, 

God  helping  me,  to  higher  life,  and  gain 
Courage  and  strength  to  give  the  counsel 
wise. 
And  deeper  love  to  bless  thee  in  thy  pain. 
Fear  not,  dear  love,  thy  trial  hour  shall  be 
The  dearest  bond  between  my   heart  and 
thee. 
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HIS  AND  HERS. 

His  to  struggle  and  defend  ; 

Hers  to  quietly  arrange, 
His  to  make  rude  forces  bend  ; 

Hers  to  soothe  in  every  change. 
His  to  manage  and  invent  ; 

War  when  it  may  britig  its  night. 
Giving  a  full,  brave  consent. 

Evermore  the  watchword,   "  Righi^,"^     r^ 
Hers  the  inner  wealth  to  keep,  '         ^ 

Shielded  from  the  outer  blaze ; 
But  when  over  battles  sweep. 

On  his  brow  to  press  her  praise. 
Thus  temptations  forth  he'll  meet. 

Perils,  trials,  all  will  dare,  • 
W^hile  he  knows  an  angel  sweet    -. 

Watches  in  a  safe  home  there—' 
Watches  till  his  glad  return — 

When  the  music  of  the  hearth, 
WTiere  their  married  heart-stars  bunvJoJ  o/l 

Breathes  the  dearest  on  the  earth.  ,  ,^^y 

His  is  the  stem  field  without ; 

Hers  is  the  bright  one  within ; 
Yet  there  is  such  peace  about, 

Neither's  ever  railed  to  win. 
Equal  right  amid  the  place — 

Crowned  together  Strength  and  Grnce. 

Sword-armed    Husband  I     Pearl-wreatl.c-i 
Wife  I  ^  _ 

Ye  have  found  the  real  shrine 
Where  the  children  breathe  true  life  I^J^u^fC 

Obedience,  love,  joy  entwined.  ':  "f^  '^^ 

Yes,  it  is  prophetic,  too,  '•■*!' 

Or  tlie  mansion  waiting  you  " '^ 

Under  the  Eternal  Dome  .j^  j^^j^ 

Where  the  gentle,  brave,  and  truer  jj.^/ 
Live,  love  in  a  Heavenly  Home.  '  Vv^/ 

GOOD  NIGHT.  "*    . 

God  keep  you  safe,  my  little  love,  '^^  '^'^ 
All  through  the  night  ;  ' •  y, 

Rest  close  in  His  encircling  arms  'i^  ■ 

Until  the  light.  '^^ 

My  heart  is  with  you  as  I  kneel  to  pray  ; 
Good-night  I     God  keep    you  in  His    core 
alway. 

Thick  shadows  creep  like  silent  ghosta 

About  my  head  ; 
I  loose  myself  in  tender  dreams  ;    ^ 
The  moon  comes  stealing  through    the  win- 
dow bars, 
A  silver  sickle  gleaming  'mid  the  stars. 
For  I,  though  I  am  far  away, 

Feel  safe  and  strong ; 
To  trust  you  thus,  dear  love — and  yet — 
The  night  is  long — 
I  say  with    sobbing    breath    the    old  fond 

prayer, 
dood-night  t  Sweet  dreams  !  God  keep  yoa 
everywhere  I 
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THE  ANSWER. 

"  That  we  together  mav  sail, 
Just  as  we  used  to  do. 

— Carleton's  Ballada. 

And  what  if  I  should  be  kind  ? 

.    And  what  if  you  should  be  true  7       ...  J 

The  old  love  could  never  go  on 

Just  as  it  used  to  do.  '.  .. 

The  wan,  white  hands  of  the  waves,      '    '  , 
That  smote  us  swift  apart,       ^  ,    ,'  ' 

Will  never  enclasp  again,         -"•  ''**'  '- 
And  draw  us  heart  to  heart. 

The  cold,  far  feet  of  the  tides 

That  trod  between  us  two, 
Can  never  retrace  their  steps. 

And  fall  where  they  used  to  do. 

Oh,  well  the  ships  must  remember 
That  id;o  down  to  the  awful  sea, 

No  keei  that  chisels  the  current 
Can  cut  where  it  used  to  be. 


\Ve  will  not  fear  that  time  or  chaiiG;e 

Our  perfect  trust  can  dim. 
No  shadow  of  a  ^wrong  estrange      .  -nt^i^,. 

The  hearts  that  rent  in  Him  ;  t:/ 

But  should  they  for  one  hour  forget, 

For  one  faint  hour  be  cold,  ;<,-: 

The  Lord  shall  watch  between  us  yet, 

His  love  our  love  shall  hold.  ».«<    .. ,  -  i- 


<;u 


inti.i-^u'. 
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Not  a  throb  of  the  gloom  or  gloiy  ^/^  «• 
That  stirs  in  the  sun  or  the  rain,  «•  -'"'■-> 

Will  ever  be  that  gloom  or  glory 
That  dazzled  or  darkened — again. 

Not  a  wave  that  stretches  its  arms 
And  yearns  to  the  breast  of  the  shore, 

Is  ever  the  wave  that  came  trusting, 
And  yearning,  and  loving,  before. 

The  hope  that  is  high  as  the  heavens, 

The  joy  that  is  keen  as  pain, 
The  faith  that  is  free  as  the  morning, 

Can  die — but  can  live  not  again. 

And  though  I  should  step  beside  you, 
And  hand  should  lean  unto  hand, 

We  shoxild  walk  muteiy — stifled — 
Ghosts  in  a  breathless  land. 


h..- 


For  I  am  as  dead  as  you  are,  , 

And  you  are  as  dead  as  I  ;  ^"^ 

He  who  burns  souls  down  to  ashes, 
He  only  can  answer  why. 

And  what  if  I  should  be  kind  ? 

And  though  you  sheuld  be  true  f 
The  old  love  could  never,  never 

Love  on  as  it  used  to  do. 

— Elizabeth  STU<iKTPHB'i.P8. 


i  u:'.:i> 
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MIZPAH. 


Yes,  brief  our  parting  words  shall  be, 

And  few  our  parting  tears; 
The  Lord  shall  watch  'twixt  me  and  thee^ 

Through  all  the  coming  years. 
His  eyes  shall  be  our  guiding  light, 

Wherever  we  may  roam 
Like  b«w;on-fires  that  burn  at  nighty 

To  lure  the  wanderer  home* 


Beloved,  Mrtien  we  reach  apart 

The  valley  lone  and  dread. 
Which,  side  by  side,  and  heart  to  heart, 

We  once  bad  thought  to  tread, 
His  faithful  rod,  thy  staff  and  mine, 

Through  all  the  ways  shall  be       •  /  i-* 
The  comfort  of  His  grace  a  sign      ■>  ?*'■ 

Still  between  me  and  thee. 


,3-  r 
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— Ellicb  Laele. 
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CHANGED  HARMONIES.    ,„vf 

Fair   faces    beaming   round    the  household 

hearth, 
Young  joyous  tones  in  melody  of  mirth, 
The  sire  doubly  living  in  his  boy. 
And  she,  the  crown  of  all  that  wealth  of  joy; 
These  make  the  home  like  some  sweet  lyre, 

given 
To  sound  on  earth  the  harmonies  of  heaven. 
A  sudden  discord  breaks  the  sudden  strain, 
One  chord  has  snajipecl  ;  the  h;vrmony   ag.iin 
Subdued  and  slower  moves,  but  never   niDro 
Can  pour  the  same  glad  music  as  of  yore  ; 
Less  and  less  full  the  strains  successive  wake. 
Chord  after  chord  must  break — and  break — 

arad  break  ; 
Until  on  earth  the  lyre,  dumb  and  riven. 
Finds  all  its  chords  restrung  to  loftier  notes 

in  heaven. 

— Rev.  James  W.  Miles. 
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ONLY. 
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■init.}. 


It  was  only  a  little  blossom. 

Just  the  merest  bit  of  bloom, 
But  it  brought  a  glimpse  of  summer 

To  the  little  darkened  r  om. 

>  .  A 

It  was  only  a  glad  "good -morning," 

As  arhe  passed  along  the  way  ; 
But  it  spread  the  morning's  glory 

Over  the  livelong  day.  ^  ^^j^ 

Only  a  song ;  but  the  music, 
TTiough  simply  pure  and  sweet, 

Brought  back  to  better  pathways 
The  reckless  roving  feet. 

Only  1  In  our  blind  wisdom 

How  dare  we  say  it  at  all  f 
Since  the  ages  alone  can  tell  nfl 

Whichis  the  great  or  small. 

— Qhabloita  Ebbbt. 
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DIVIDED,  j^ 
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I  know  the  dream  is  over, 


I  know  you  cannot  be'^'    «*  «^«^*^  '^^* 
In  all  the  tune  to  come  the  samf ,'  P*^        ,  • 


'■! 


hi 


VI. 


That  you  have  been  to  me; 
The  colour  still  is  in  the  cheek,  '  'J- 

The  lustre  in  the  eye, — 
But,  ah  1  we  two  have  parted  banda — 

„fj.,     J-,     Good-bye  1       aihta-*    ufl«*    -iWil 

Not  that  I  love  you  less,         ,  ;'*'."'*'/'/. 

For,  oh  !  my  heart  is  sore—  *'  ' '"   ^* 
Not  that  the  lips  that  breathe  your  name 

Are  less  fond  than  of  yore  ; 
But  the  unresting  feet  of  Time     '  "Vf ' ''* 

Have  travelled  on  so  fast  !  '     •^1'^ 

And  soul  from  soul  has  grown  away  ' 

Atlaatt    .iji  *■  .^'fd-^hsK^  ^'{tl-N) 

I  think  I  just  stood  still—         ,    '^'  <'"'   ,  , 
For  I  h^  found  my  all--  ''*''  'f  ^^'■".i'^'.  / 

But  your  rich  life  swept  ever  on    ,f '"'  ^''^  .\ 
Beyond  my  weak  recall  ;  " 

And  now,  although  the  voice  rings  aweet, 
And  clear  the  dear  eyes  shine.    {      '>vi4>r.«  . 

I  know  no  part  of  all  their  wealtb  .it^o'i  •ro<'' 
Is  mine.  ,   ite  8e'>I 

Wliat  bridge  can  sad  Love  build;",;;^^^^;!''"  '" 

Across  th  is  gulf  of  Change, 
who  needs  must  work  witih  broken  hopes 

And  fancies  new  and  strange  ? 
Alas,  it  is  too  late — 

The  light  fades  down  the  sky, 
The  hands  slip  slowly  each  from  each — 
Grood-bye  i 

— Babton  Gbby. 
9uM  *"''"»  "•••■;!}  '-ii  ; 

'  SEPARAITOF.  '  ''"'"  "•'"•' 

A  wall  has  grown  up  between  the  two — 

A  strong,  thick  wall,  though  all   unseen  ; 
None  knew  when  the  first  stones  were  laid, 

Nor  how  the  Wall  was  built,  t  ween. 

And  so  their  lives  were  wide  apart, 

Although  they  shared  one  board,  oiM  bed ; 

A  careless  eye  saw  naught  amiss,      .^"IV.  fiy 
Yet  each  was  to  the  other  dead.    ,.,  'l^  ,  ., 

He,  much  ahserbedin  work  and  gaia^i^  '  ' 
Grew  soon  unmindful  of  his  loss ; 

A  hard  indifference  worse  thaa  hate 
Chan^d    love's  pure    gold  to   worthless 
dross. 

She  Buttered  tortures  all  untold  ; 

Too  proud  to  mourn,  too  strong  to  di«  ; 
The  wall  pressed  heavily  on  her  heart ; 

Her  white  face  showed  her  misery. 

Such  walls  are  growing  day  by  day 
Twixt  man  and  wue,   twixt  fri«id  and 
friend — 

Would  they  could  know,  who  Kghlty  build. 
How  aad  and  bitter  n  the  end. 


A  careless  word,  an  unkind  thought, 

A  slight  neglect,  a  taiiuting  tone — ..   ,,^  | 

Such  things  as  these,  before  we  know. 
Have  hud  the  wall's  foundation  stone.  !• , 


.  w 


f;air 


— Piriq-i  A    HOME,     mtn  t riI  t  ••;;tri h ; : 

What  Is  a'home  ?    A  guarded  space    ''*"*' ' 

Wherein  a  few,  unfairly  blest    , 
*fihall  sit  together,  face  to  face,      "  '      -»  , 

And  bask  and  purr,  and  be  at  restY       ' 

Where  cushioned  walls  rise  up  betw©i«l^?(  j;  jv 
Its  inmates  and  the  common  air,      ,' ,;  '^^I'y' 

The  common  pain,  and  pad,  and  screen 

From  blows  of  fate  or  winds  of  care  ?     j^  ,j-|' 

Where  Art  my  blossom  strong  and  free, 
And  Pleasure  furl  her  silken  wing,-     ''"/'■ 

And  every  laden  moment  be  tirM  ,iV  * 

A  precions  and  peculiar  thing  ?        -gnhh  V !, 

And  past  and  future,  softly  veiled  ^f  •"  '-^  ^' 
In  hiding  mists,  shall  float  and  lie  '  *    j  . , 

Forgotten  half,  and  unassailed  '    ^^■"^^■ 

By  either  Hope  or  Memory,  ,     ■."■•■■r^ 

While  the  luxurious  Present  weaves  ,;ri;  riT 
Her  perfumed  spells  untried,  untme,      MrW 

'Broiders  her  garments,  hea])s  her  sheaves, 
All  for  the  pleasures  of  a  few  ?  .;..•(•'/ 

Can  it  be  this — the  longed-for- thing    '  ' 
Which  wanderers  on  the  restless  foam,^-'^^ 

Unsheltered  beggars,  birds  on  wing 
Aspire  to,  dream  of,  christen  "Home?" 

Ko.     Art  may  bloom,  and  peace  and  bliss  ; 

Grief  may  refrain  and  Death  forget  ; 
But  if  there  be  no  more  than  this  ,    ^ 

The  soul  of  home  is  wanting  yet, 

Dim  image  from  far  glory  caught. 

Fair  type  of  fairer  things  to  be. 
The  tiue  home  rises  in  our  thought 

As  beacon  for  fdl  men  to  see. 


■■I 


Its  lamps  bum  freely  in  the  night  f  "? , - 
Its  fire-glows  uncfiidden  shed  ''*''' 

Their  cheering  and  abounding  light 
On  homelesa  folk  uncomforted. 

Elach  sweet  and  secret  thing  within 
Gives  out  a  fragrance  on  the  air — 

A  tiiiankful  breath  sent  forth  to  win 
A  little  smile  from  others'  care. 

The  few,  they  haak  in  closer  heat ; 

The  many  catch  the  further  ray.      -  - 
Life  higher  seems,  the  World  more  sweel^ 

And  hope  and  Heaven  less  far  away. 

So  the  old  miracle  anew 

Is  wrought  on  earth  and  proved  good. 
And  crumbs  apportioned  for  a  few, 

Qod-blessed,  suffice  a  multitude. 

>-~»Sn8AN  COOLIDGK. 
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TRODDEN  PLOWERa 
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There  are  some  hearts  that,  like  the  loving 
vine, 
Cling  to  unkindly  rocks  and  ruined  tow- 
ers, 

Spirits  that  suffer  and  do  not  repine — 
Patient  and  sweet  as  lowly  trodden  flow- 
ers ,,  .,. 

That  from  the  passers'  heel  ari^  uvf^  r^  \L: 

And    bring  back  odorous  breath  instead  of 
sigba. 

But  there  arc  other  hearts  that  will  not  feel 
The  lonely  love  that  haunts  their  eyes  and 
ears; 
That  wounds  fond  faith    with  anger  worse 
than  steel ; 
And  out  of  pity's  springs  draw  idle  tears. 
Oh,  Nature  !  shall  it  ever  be  thy  will 
111  things  with  good  to  mingle,  good  with  ill? 

Why  should  the  heavy  foot  of  sorrow  press 
The  willing  heart  oi  uncomplaining  love — 
Meek    charity  that  shrinks  not  from  dis- 
tress, 
Gentleness,  loth  her  tyrants  to  reprove  ? 
Though  virtue  w«ep  forever  and  lament. 
Will  one  hard  heart  turn  to  her  and  re> 

pent? 
Why  should  the  reed  be  broken  that  will 
bend, 
And  they  that  dry  the  tears  in  otiiers' 
eyes 
Feel  their  own  angoish    swelling  without 
end, 
Their  summer  darkened  with  the  smoke  of 
sighs  ? 
Sure,  Love  to  some  fair  region  of  his  own 
Will  flee  at  last  and  leave  us  here  al«ne. 

Love  weepeth  always — ^weepeth  for  the  past< 
For  woes  that  are,  for  woes  that  may 
betide  ; 

Why  should  not  hard  ambition  weep  at  last, 
Envy  and  hatred,  avarice  and  pride,^, 

Fate  whispers,  so  low  is  your  lot. 

They  would  be  rebels  ;  love  rebelleth  not. 


I     ^ 


GOOD-BYK         "    *      7 

Good-bye,  good-bye,  it  is  th*-  sweetest  b'ess: 

ing 

That  falls  from  mortal  lips  on  mortal  ears, 

The  weakness  of  our  human  love  confessing, 

The  promise  that  a  love  more  strong  is 

near — 

May  €bd  be  with  yon  ! 

■\VJiy  do  we  say  it  when  the  tears  are  start- 
ing I 
Why  must  a  w<wd  so,  jnreet  bring  oaly 
pain  ? 
Our  love  seems  all  «affi<»6Bt  till  the  parting, 
And  then  we  fe«l  ift^  impotent  and  vain — 
May  God  be  wstb-you  1 


Oh,  may  He  guide  and  bless  and  keep  yoa 
ever. 
He  who  is  so  strong  to  battle  with  yoar 
foes  ; 
Whoever  fails.   His  love  can  fail' you  never, 
And  all  your  needs   He  in  His  wiMlom' 

knows —  1  .,:^ 

May  God  be  with  you  1     '.'  .  ,(.  'T.  f 

Better    than    earthly    presoice,     e'en     tlie 

dearest. 

Is  the  great  blessing    that    our  partintrs 

brine; 

For  in  the  loneliest  moments,  God  is  nearest. 

And  from  our  sorrows   heavenly  con^foita 

If  God  be  with  us  !    .   ,        ■        '     • 
Good-bye,  good-bye,  witb   latest  breath   we 

A  legacy  of  hope,  and  faith,  and  love  ; 
Parting  must  come,  we  can  not  long  delay  it, 
But,  one  in  Him,  we  hope  to  meet  above. 
If  God  be  with  us  ! 

Qood-bye — 'tis  all  we  have  for  one  ati  other, 
,   Our  love,  more  stnmg  than  death,  in  help- 
i  less  still, 

For  none    can    ta^e    the    burden    from  hit 
brother. 
Or  sUield,  except  bv  pt^yer,  from  any  ilL 
~  ' "     May  God  be  wiUi  you  ! 

'  •    .  ••    '  '  ■'*'   "  VTttf  >tiit  UVf'ii  t:ik,-Xi  *;'^H' J>irr 

Together— FOREVER  i 

Sweet  heart,  your  bonnie  eyes  were  bltie 

When  first  we  met,  you  know  ; 
They  gave  me  back  looks* fond  and  true     ...  a 

In  the  days  of  long  ago  !  j^  " 

They  shone  like  lakes  of  tranquil  light       ,„  ,  < 

In  those  youjig  days  of  ours,  ^y 

When  we  with  hearte  and  footsteps  ligfal 

Plucked  April's  opening  flowenb  -  -■    -'  hn^ 

Those  April  day;  went  fleetly  by^l,!^^^^  a 

And  in  your  April  eyes,  "  ;  ^^  ^,,y 

Dear  heart,  soft  shadows  came  to  lie 

Like  clouds  in  sunny  skies.  ■  ■n:n  ,»K 

Full  mtuiy  a  doubt  and  sweet  wife-care^   'f* > 

Weighed  those  past  days  ei  ours,        ' '  uul  k 
And  y^  we  stole  souie  moments  rare,-^^>t>;A(iO 

To  pluck  midsummer's  flowers.  '^> 

Dear  heart  of  mine,  aweet  heart,  true  he$xi,  " 

Lift  v^  yoar  eyes  to  me  ! 
Those  caree  had''neyer  poww  to  part 

Loves  pledged  so  truthfully  ! 
And  in  oar  bfe's  late^  fair  fall  days-^ . 

Though  frost  has  strinped  the  bowei»— 
Well  search  the  old,  well-trodden  wagn^ 

¥fff^  ajBt^^p^'a  e^spngfloweiai. 
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I  PRAY  FOR  THEE.  ..  ^. 
« 
Whan  thou  art  very  weak  and  weary,  dear, 
When  it  is  dark,  and  all  Beeme  dreary  here. 
And  suddenly  a  li^ht,  almost  divine, 
Upon  thy  doubting  eyes  and  heart  doth 
shine. 
And  thou  the  way  to  go  dost  plainly  see, 
Know,  dearest  heart,  that  then  I  pray  for 
thee. 

Far  off  in  little  chaniber  I  am  saying 
These  words  all  softly,  and  Crod  hears  me 
praying  : 

Dear  Lord,  I  do  not  know  ^ 

'■*:'•  <         If  all  is  well 

With  him  whom  I  love  so, 

Bat  Thou  canst  t^l  ; 
Oh,  give  hira  light  to  see  I 
Oh,  with  him  ever  be  1     i 
Till  all  is  well. 

When  with  a  weight  of  sorrow  and  of  fears. 
Crushed  to  the  earth,    thou    weepest  bitter 

tears, 
Lo  !  gently    round  the    arms    of  tenderest 

love 
Raise    thee    from    depths  of  woe,  and  far 

above. 
Thou  hear'st  a  sweet  voice  say,  "  Trust  in 

me  !" 
Know,  dearest  heart,   that  then  I  pray  for 

thee. 

Then  with  full  heart  of  love  to  God  1 


\-n\j-<--    1 


When  tenderly  beside  sonic  s^'-'cken  child 
Thou  standeat,  and  dost  npeak  of  JcHusmild, 
Dost  wlusper  of  His  patience  and  HIm  dcitth, 
It   seems    to   thee,  as  if    some    quickening 

breath 
Of  God's  rich  power    in    thine    own  words 

might  be. 
Know,  dearest  heart,  that  then  I  pray  far 

thee. 

With  all  the  knowledge>power    of  love  I'm 

saying' 
These  w  ifds,   All  softly,  and  God  hears  me 
praying? 
Be  with  him,  Lord,  to-day, 
A0d  hifti  Jhsi)irB, 
'       As  lovingly  a  Way,        *''>*• 
'     .  A  patli  far  higher, 

He  snows  to  blinded  heart,       '-"'A 
%o  his  thought  warmth  impart, 
Hiii  words  inspire  ! 

e^n  now,  eyes  better  loved  than 


'kJ   J 


And 


mg 
These  words,  all 


m  say- 
softly,  and  He  heirs  me 


praymg  : 
0  Lord  !  perhaps,  to-day. 

Down  in  the  dust,  -t-"" 

He  think 'st  not  Thou  didst  say, 

*'  Heart,  in  me  trust  I" 
Oh,  save  him.  Lord,  in  loveffV^ 
Oh,  lift  him  UD  above. 

Out  of  the  <nbt. 


•.)  .(I! 


When  all  the  answering  beauty  of  thy  sonl 
la  throbbing,   thrilling  with  the  rapturous 

whole 
Of  Nature,  as  an  odorous  summer  night 
The  tremulous  stars  thy  senses  all  delight. 
Thou  feelent  higher  joys  than  these  caia.  be. 
Know,  dearest  heart,  Ihat  then  I  pray  for 

thee. 

For  at  ray  twiliefat  window  I  am  sayini; 
These  words,  all  s<^ly,  and  God  hears  ne 
praying  : 
Dear  Fairer,  ns  to-night'    ' 

He  sees  the  sky 
With  glorious  beauty  lig^t, 

To  Thee  on  high. 
Who  this  rara  radiance  wrovghtt 
Baise  his  adoring  tbought 
Above  the  sky. 


if. 

mine 

Waken  that  w'ondrous  tenderness   in  thine, 
If  all  thy  better  self  to  life  is  stirred 
By  other's  look,  or  touch,  or  gentle  word.   ,-'.•  * 
If  one  is  dearer  now  than  I  can  be. 
Still,  dearest  heart,  believe  I  pray  for  thee. 

Between  my  sobbing  and  my  tears,  I'm  say- 
ing 
These  words,  all  softly,   and  God  hears  ms 
praying  :  ,oftW».8iait-.vo1t 

.       Dear  Lord,  if  It  is  best,    oK'^i  x\b>r.^  n L 
'     Make  him  more  glad  I  * 

"^Give  to  him  joy  and  rest  |  ^^a'niV.'i'  *94 


V! 


.^., 


'"«<«  - 


I  may  be  sau  : 
I  can  most  lonely  bdi" ; 
Dear  Lord,  if  only  he' 

Is  made  more  glad. 


>     :>'fW/    i.»aT 


'^'■ 


*jtt  •  GROWING  OLD. 

r  looked  in  the  tell-tale  mirror, '  ^ 

And  saw  the  marks  of  care,     *^  *^^'-~' 
The  crow's  feet  and  the  wrinkles,  . - 

And  the  gray  in  the  dark- brown  hair,    /^ 
My  wife  looked  o'er  my  shoulder — 

Most  beautiful  was  she  ; 
"  Thou  wilt  never  grow  old,  my  lovi^'*  the 
said,  ?i-i"-''fc>^v|f:'-!f/^t'%  f»jf|. 

"  Never  grow  old  to  mft. - 
For  age  is  the  chilling  of  heart. 

Aid  thine,  as  mine  can  tell, 
Is  as  you}ig  and  warm  as  when  first 

heard 
'  The  sound  oi  our  bridal  bell !  " 
I  turned  and  kissed  her  ripe  red  lips  ; 

'•  Let  time  do  its  worst  on  me, 
Ilf  in  my  soul,  mv  love,  my  ftiith,  . 
'  I  never  seem  old  to  thee  t " 


we 


'4./<! 


'4. 


'W\ 

) 

"#•«■' 

i'  #ili 

v|'r 

%\: 

■  ,    \ 

■  '  f.' 

i;f 
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LET  BYGONES  BE  BYGONES. 

Let  by -cones  be  by-gone*  ;  if  bj  -gones  were 
clouded 
By  auelit  that  occasioned  apan^of  regret, 
Oh,  lot  them  in  darkest  oblivion  be  shrouded ; 
'Tis  wise  and  'tia  kind  to  forgive  aud  for- 
ge*-       ^ini^t  it%i(il  ,i'xi.^,if  tU,ini,i.    jj 

Let  bygones  be  bygones,  and  good  be  ex- 
tracted „ ; 
From  ills  over  which  it  is  folly  to  fret. 
The  wisest  of  mortals  have  foolishly  acted — 
.                 The  kindest  are  those  who  forgive  and  for- 
t                    fTt. 

Let  bygones  be  bygones ;  oh, cherish  no  longer 

The  thought  that  the  sun  of  affection  hae 

set ; 

Eclipsed    for   a  moment   its    rays    will    be 

stronger, 

If  you,  Tike  a  Christian,  forgive  and  forget. 

Let  bygones  be  bygones;  your  heart  will  be 
lighter, 
When  kindness  of  yours  with  reception  has 
met ; 
The  flame  of  your  love  will  be  purer  and 
brig'hter, 
If,  Godlike,  you  strive  to  forgive  and  for- 
get. 
Let  bygones  be  bygones  ;  oh,  purge  out  the 
leaven 
Of  malice,  and  i>y  an  example  to  set 
To  others,  who,  craving  the  mercy  of  heaven, 
Are  sadly  too  slow  to  forgive  and  forget. 

Let    bygones  be  bygones  ;  remember  how 
deeply 
To  heaven's  forbearance  we  all  are  in  debt; 
They    value     God'a  infinite    goodnea^  too 

cheaply      '|.„::  „.,;^^ ,;,;,';: ,' , 

To  heed  not  the  precejit,  "Forgive  and  for- 
get." 

••"  -^ ■  -on^rf' 

THE  QUEEN..     ,,    .,    , 
i     She  lives  not  m  a  palace  ;       ^-  .^     .  .;,    , 
'i        SLe  sits  not  on  a  throne  }' 
•'         She  holds  no  golden  sceptre  ;  <j* 

Sho  wears  no  precious  stone ;  j'^^/i*  ^ 

And  yet  her  home  is  regal ;      itfi/fw- 
No  prince  ere  lived  in  such  •"    '■     • 

Her  subjects  feel  with  gladness, 
Their  queen's  soft,  thrilling  touch. 

Her  word  is  jewelled  sceptre  ; 

Her  eyes  are  shining  gems- 
No  royal  barge  ere  carried 

Such  on  the  royal  Thames. 

Her  subjects  are  her  children ; 

Her  queendom  is  her  life  ; 
Those  who  obey  her  mandates 

Call  her  their-r-mother — wife 


BREAD  AND  CHEESE  AND  KISSES. 

One  day,  when  I  came  home  fatigued. 

And  felt  inclined  to  grumble,  V'li  <i 

Because  my  life  was  one  of  toil,     *i'  ''■■'  ]'  nv/;  / 

liecausc  my  lot  was  humble,       ^Ju-zoi'tc  fiu> 
1  said  to  Kate,  my  darling  wife.    '   '  '■  ■•'•■•"' 

In  whom  my  whole  life  bliss  is, 
"  What  have  you  got  for  dinner,    Kate  ?  "  ■ 

"Why,  bread  and  cheese  and  kisses.  "'"^■-'^' 
Tliough  worn  and  tired  my  heart  leaped  up 

As  those  plain  words  she  uttered,  ^ 

Why  should  I  envy  those  whose  bread     'iffuCi 

Than  mine's  more  thickly  buttered  ?       ^ 
I  said.  "  We'll  have  dessert  at  once." 

"What's  that?"   she    asked.       "Why 
this  is." 
I  kissed  her.     Ah,  what  sweeter  meal 

Than  bread  and  cheese  and  kisses  7 

I  gazed  at  her  with  more  delight  ; 

She  nodded  and  smiled  gaily  ; 
I  said,  "  My  love,  on  such  a  meal;;  ,;!;•/?  fio;l"'' 

I'd  dine  with  pleasure  daily  ;     ;+     ,  !i.>/ihi/!'.* 
When  I  but  think  of  you  dear  girl,     ri<;<*.t 

I  pity  those   fine  misses  Uii?»s.  !  '•... 

Who  turn  aside  their  head  and  pout     »;o\ 

At  bread  and  cheese  and  kisses.      ■  ,\]    tf*<"::,^ 
"  And  when  I  look  on  your  dear  iontti"J''ti 

And  on  your  face  so  homely  ;   '^  ii:it^i\  Hod'l 
And  when  I  look  in  your  dear  eyes,  '  •  c"* 

And  on  your  dress  so  con>ely  ;  afj^woiiVj 

And  when  I  hold  you  in  my  arms,        .^'irit 

I  U^ugh  at  fortune's  misses,  +;.^,  ^    p 

I'm  blest  in  you,  content  with  you, 

And  bread  and  cheese  and  kisses. " 


HOLD  CLOSER  STILL  MY  HANp. 
Hold  closer  still  my  hand,  dear  love. 

Nor  fear  its  touch  will  soil  thine  own  j 
No  palm  is  cleaner  now  than  this. 

So  free  from  earth-st^liii  has  it  grown  • 
Since  last  you  held  it  clasped  so  close. 

And  with  it  held  my  life  and  heart.) 
For  my  heart  beat  but  in  your  smile,  ff-  „*-r,V 

And  life  was  death,  we  two  apart.    *i!?  „  .  ' , 
I. loved  you  so.     And  you  ?    Ah,  well  I     ^ 

I  have  n©  vrord  or  thought  of  blanw  ;,„i<J  >; 
And  even  now  my  voice  grows  low     i^j-rri  o^  ' 
■  And  tender,  whispering  your  name.      •  jfQi- 
You  gauged  my  love  by  yo\irs  ;  that's  aU<«;on 

I  do  not  think  you  understood  ;        .stiji^ 
There  is  a  point  youtmen  can't  reach,      4, 

Up  the  white  heights  of  womanhood. 
You  love  us — so  at  least  you  say. 

With  many  a  tender  smile  and  word  j ' 
You  kiss  us  close  on  mouth  and  brow. 

Till  all  our  heart  within  is  stirred  ; 
And  having,  unlike  you,  you  see. 

No  other  interests  at  sta.ke. 
We  give  our  best,  and  count  that  death 
;  Is  oleased  wheu  suffered  for  your  sake. 
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PARTED.  I 

Oh,  loved  and  lost  ao  long,  so  long  ago  1 
The  barriers  fall  at  last  between  our  faces. 

Time  has  turned  back  for  ua  his  ceaselt^ia 
flow. 
Our  feet  stand  in  the  old  familiar  places. 

^our  eyes  look  into  mwe,  as  oft  before, 
The  dear,  sad  eyes  of    deep  and   earnest 

feeling  ; 
And  carried  back   to  those  sweet  days  of 

yoi-e, 


I  do  forgive  thee  ;  but  can  not  forget 
The  love  that  replaced  thine.     Nay,  come 
not  nearer  I 
Dear  as  you  were,,  and  are,  and  are  and  shall 
be,  yet       ";'.';'  '■'■'.' 
My  past,  deadai'ftl^  to  m*?  is  dearer. 

^'6-    THEY  SAID.  I'i.'X 

•  -■•'■  -rs      ' 

They  said  of  her,  "  She  never  oan  have  felt 
The  sorrows  that  great,  .  eariiwiMti ,  natures 
feel,"  ,1  w  -rt  ', 

iiiA  flood  of  tender  thoughts  is  o'er  me  steal-    They  said  ' '  Her  placid  lips  hwe  never  spelt 

'"£*  Hard  lessons,  taught  by  paiu.      Her  eyes 

And  as  you  come  with  hands  outstretched    f^^  ^„rf-!.!f.<.^  ,j^— .,;„..    „„  ,^«,.i«^„,t  »^ 
to  mine  passionata  y«anuii^,   no  perplexed  ap- 

iifZ^tiL'll''t^JZZ'-:^Zl^.:.    T-th£eU.      Ufo  .„d   her   ..ear.  W 

''"t^i  '°°*'  '""^  *"'"  "^^  ""  '""'    ^^"^  k''  l""'  "8''«'y'"     ■"^l'™  '»»  "^Vin' 
P  ■  dwelt 

But  stop  1    altho'    your  breath    is  on    my  F»™*  ^X  *heir  Rock,  lest  savage  feet  should 

cheek       .    .  i     ;            •                     .  ^      steal 

And    happy    tear-drops    oa   my    lashes  To  precious  graves  with  desecrating  tread, 

vj,        tremble                    li^iiv.  i'.  The  burial-field    was   with    the  plow-shai'e 

I  shrink  from   you — nay,  you  must  let  me  crossed  : 

speak—  ^d  there  her  silken  onrls  in  the  ligl>*  :nai3e 

These  are  not  fancies  I  could   fam  dis-  tossed.      / '  "■'/ 

aemble.                            .    ^^^     ^  ^  ^  with  thanks  thofid  Pilgrims  ate  their  bit- 

A  namd^s^  something  stand,  between  ub    while  peaceful  harvests  hid  what  they  prized 

"•'•^'gato'l  '^*P^'*^**    °^^"  *^°"*  "'        Itho'S^hVof  them  when  this  of  her  they 

At  their  approach  my  heart  grows  faint  and 

chill,  They  of  this  other  said,    "  No  heart  has 

^•5  Cling  closer  to  thee  ?    Nay,   they  partus  she, 

'     rather?    „^    ,      . '^:  :  ^j  ^.vf^  £»  Else  would   she  not  with    ready  prattle 

•''15' •             ■  .ff  .A  .wtW-                          >  gmiie 

Phantoms  they  are  from  your  dead  past  and  On  all  who  cross  her  path,  and  merrily  oiil: 

miie  1  The  steps  of  child,   man,  bird,   and  ■■)Witt? 

Events  and  faces  i(one  we>  thought  fore-  beguile 

ever —  With  overflow   of   winsome    prank    and 

Ah,  ca  1  you  not  their  presence  here  divine  ?  wile. 

The  hands  that  erst  they  parted  still  they  How  shallow  must  this  sparkling  bubbler 

sever  1                                ^..    .     ,.,,  be  I" 

_,,  ^  ,    ^  ,  .,        i ''-v*  "'■' .i^>''*  A     And  did  you  never  down  a  hill-side  see  *' 

These  at  your  feet  once  laid  me  Jn  despair,  ^  laughing  brook  go  dancing,   miW^ou 

See  how  they  still  are  glaring  down  upon  mHe    °  "  ° 

mi.       '"^ '  xu    VI       J  x.\.  J.  1       J  Fresh  from  a  never-failing  mountain  spring, 

These  are  the  blessed  wjes  that  found,  m©  *-     »• 

there                "i  ;"''   '  ""' j  **'^'-  '  Whose  depths  of  sweetness  none  might 

And  back  to  life  aad'HlghlS'laia'  «lii'dness  sound  or  guess  ? 

won  me.  The  spring  was  the  brook's   heart,   wliich 

sought  to  fling 

Forgive  ?    I  do  forgive.     'Tis  not  mv  pride.  Gleams  of  its  hidden  joy  on  everything. 

But  yon  dak  ghosts  of   yours  keep  us  Life's  deep  wells  perennial  cheerfulness, 

asunder,  They  spake  of  her  from  their  own  shallow- 

And  these  dear  ones  of  light  here  at  my  side  ness. 

That  look  on  me  with  piteous,  speechless  — Lucy    Larcoh. 

wonder.                                                   .  i . 
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LOVES. 


"Now  tell  me,  dear,  of  all  the  toV» 

Have  lived  withiu  your  brea«t, 
Of  all  the  lovea  of  your  whole  liffc,  * 

Wbioh  have  you  loved  the  best? 

"  The  first,  that  came  when  the  youug  heart 

Was  strong  with  youth's  desire. 
The  pabsion  that  was  pain  in  j>art, 

Quick  change  of  frost  and  hre  ; 
Or  the  swift  fancy  lomewhere  caught   j  •  t'i 

lu  crowded  city'*  •treet ;  I'li  l' 

In  land  ot  palm  or  pine,  inwrought  '■!>  • 

With  dreaiTB  both  great  and  sweet     /u  T 
A  face  that  foUov  'd,  went  befoi-eg^       nJi 

In  niisty  light,  ^  i 

Haunting  the  heart  forever  more    cf.ixf  .  " 

By  day  and  night  ?  * ; 

"  Or  do  you  hold  as  best  the  love 

Which  Fate  for  healing  brings, 
The  quiet  folding  of  the  dove 

After  the  restlesa  wings — 
The  love  far  sought,  that  yet  was  near, 

A  home  of  peace  and  rest  ? 
Of  all  your  loves,  now  tell  me,  dear, 

Which  have  you  loved  the  best  ?  ". 

He  looked  in  the  wasting  west. 

Across  a  purple  field  of  sea  ; 
"Of  all  my  loves,  I've  loved  the  b«ft 

The  oue  that — loved  not  me — 


ruj  v^HiFXi'ttyr  a 


Ahmel" 


'^f 


»lu 


WHEN    THE   SONG'S  GONE  OtJT    OF 
YOUR  LIFE. 

When  the  song's  gome  out  of  your  life, 

That  you  thought  would  last  to  the  end — 
That  first  sweet  song  of  the  heart    ,   Q^ij^i 

That  no  after  days  can  lend —      ^^ 
The  song  of  the  birds  to  the  trees,   7/  fj..^  ^O 

Tlie  song  of  the  wind  to  the  flowers,     " 
The  song  that  the  heart  sipgs  low  to  itself 

When  it  wakes  in  life's  moraiDg  hours  : 

"  You  can  start  no  otljer  song."  ■  ,' "' 

Not  even  a  tremulous  bote     "'"'•^i'^'  .'^^ 
Will  falter  forth  on  the  enijpty  air;  't^.^  , 

It  dies  in  your  aching  throat.    .'    'f   J^ 
It  is  all  in  vain  that  you  try,      "">^:"*'   ^• 

For  the  spirit  of  song  has  fled-~ 
the  nightingale  sings  no  more  to  the  rose 

When  the  beautiiul  flower  is  dead. 

So  let  silence  softly  fftp 

On  the  bruised  heart^  tJMivering  ifi^hgs  ; 
Perhaps  from  the  I099  of  allyott  may  le^iru 

The  song  that  the  sei'aph  sings  : 
A  iri-and  and  glorious  p^^un.' 

That  will  tremble,  and  rise,  and  thrill. 
And  fill  your  brei^st  with  its  grabsful  rest, 

And  its  lonely  yearnings  still. 


SPARROWS. 

Little  birds  sit  on  the  telegraph  wires, 
And  clutter  and  flitter,    and    fold    their 
wings, 
Maybe  they  think  that  for  them  and  th^ir 
sire«, 
Stretched  always  on  purpose  these  won- 
derful strings  : 
And  perhaps  the  Thought  that  the  world 
inspires 
Did  plan  for  the  birds  among  other  things. 

Little  birds  sit  on  the  slender  lines, 
And  the  news  of  the  world  runa  under 
their  feet, 
How  value  rises,  and  how  declines  ; 
How  kings    with  their  armies  in  battle 
meet  ; 
And  all  the  while,   'mid  the  soundless  signs, 
They  chirp  their  sm^  gossipings  foohsh- 
ly-Bweet.       V.""'  .; 

Little  things  light  on  the  linos  of  our  lives, 

Hopes  and  joys  and  acta  of  to-day  ; 
And  we  think  that  for  these  the   Lord    con- 
trives, 
Nor  catch  what  the  hidden  lightnings  say. 
But  from  end  to  end  his  meaning  arrives. 
And  His  word  runs  underneath  all  the 
way. 

Is  life  only  wires  and  lightnings  then, 

Apart  from  that  which  about  it  clings  ? 
Are  the  works  and  the  hopes  and  the  prayers 
of  men  , 

Only  sparrows  that  light   on    God's  tele- 
graph strings. 
Holding  a  moment  and  gone  again  ? 
Nay  ;  He  planned  for  the    birds  with  the 
larger  things. 

— Mbs.  a.  D.  J.  Whitnkt. 
J.'itr •»!*43n  iw5w»  n  .      _-__       /•.!> ■^  i. 


THE  DATE  IN  THE  RING. 


M 


The  women  dressed  her  for  farewell, 
Ib  snowy  silk  and  iace  ;  ..  ,  ^,j^ 

A  crown  of  her  braided  h&ir  they  adkl  !h\T 
Above  her  quiet  face,  .« 

And  on  her  placid  breast  they  laid     1.  < 

White  roses,  as  became  a  maid.    OY^ti^  osfMlT 

Her  mother  bent  and  kissed  her  lipis^*,,  '^  ' 
And  Iqaaed  her  braided  hair,         _|,  md'l 

And  folded  down  the  peaceful  hwdal  *  ' 
Upon  the  bosom  fair,  .^y,,, ,  ,     , 

And,  weeping,  saw  on  one  a  rio^'^  ,'. 

A  little  golden  time-worn  thing. 

She  took  it  from  the  icy  hand  ':"^'5 ''"  ' 

And  looked  for  rhyme  or  name—  '■  ^^ 

Something  to  say  why  it  was  there, 
From  whose  fond  thought  it  came. 

She  only  saw,  through  many  a  tear, 

A  date  long  past — day,  month,  and  year. 
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"  Twos    Bome    sohool-follow's    gift,"    she 
sighed, 

"  The  child  forgot  to  show,"        .  i  '•  u  .'  I 
And  put  it  hack  in  its  own  plaac ' '  "    •  'i^^ ' 

With  tender  touch  and  ilow,  ■!  o.^tui'Iiiy'i 
And  saw  its  tiny  glitter  rest  ■'  ' 

Like  sunbeams  on  that  pulseless  breast. 

Ah,  little  ring,  you  kcipt  it  well,  .,■,■,  rtJv 

The  secret  of  your  date  ! 
Whatever  its  meaning,  it  goes  untold 

Beyond  the  earth  and  fate  :       I'd  od  f 
Pain  or  blessing — who  can  say  ;,     , 

How  mutfh  of  either  in  it  lay  1     '-"'^ "'  '"^' 

We  watch  the  light  in  our  darling's  eyes, 
The  lines  that  the  slow  years  bring, 

Yet  know  as  little  what  they  mean 
As  the  secret  of  the  ring.  r  :  •   ■ 

Joy  or  sorrow — Qod  only  knows  ''^  ''''* ' 

How  much  of  both  lies  under  the  rose. 


HIDDEN  PATHS.       -r.       ' 

What  thou  doest  I  k,aow  not  now,.  ))iit  I  shitll 
know  hereafter.     ■  ■,,  ,  ,.        ,«,  ».  „r     ', 

Sad-eyed  Madonnas  walk  the  earth  in  every 
land — 
Pure  mother-hearts  whose  secret  e'en  to 
them  is  hid 
In  deeps  of  love  and  pain,  deeps  by   bright 
promise  spanned, 
But  aM  un bridged  of  those  fulfilments,  that 
amid 

Earth's  pressing  needs,  make  solid  ground 
for  mortal  feet. 
It  is  so  hard  to  walk  by  faith  when  yqars 
go  by. 
And  bring  no  added   sight,  or  proof  where- 
with to  greet 
And  strengthen  failing  power,  or  still  re- 
proauhable  cry. 

So  walk  the  seers  and  sages  of  all  lands  and 
times, 
A  true  apostle's  true  succession  from  the 
old  .1  .vi'...=.  't^'Mo 

First  days,  when  God  first  set  His  se&I  in 
ancient  climes 
Upon  devoted  priestly  souls,  through  all 
the  fold, 

DoMrn  to  the  hour  when  Idie  last  priestess- 
mother  bore 
Some  child  of  promise  for  8om«  -fraiting 
nation's  need,     '       ' 
All  true  refonrittiB,  tei^ert,  l^deris,  ever- 
more 
Must  come  in  formd  prepared,  despite  all 
seeming  need. 
In  forms  prepared,  ftnd  throngh  their  one 
appointed  lot, 
Tbo'  none  in  all  Jl^g  era  see  and  recognize 


The  worker,  as  in  grooves  of  royal  law,  for- 
got 
By  those  for  whom  they  toil,  to  mounts  of 
sacrifice 

Called  irresistibly — and  for  all  reason  why 
The  toll,  toll,  toll,   throughout  their  soul 
the  era*beU 
By  which  God  calls  His  chosen — Ah  !  be- 
loved, to  die 
Were  so  much  easier;  yet  "  He  doeth  all 
thitigs  well." 

The  far  event  and  purpose  justifies,  explains. 
No  God-appoinUnl  work  may  ever  "haste" 
or  "rest," 
The  pruned  away,  the  shorn,  unblossoming 
years  hfkveigi^ins 
Of  late  rich  fruit  that  proves  a  hand  divine 
hath  dressed. 
It  will  bo  given  these  to  walk  in  Paradise. 
God's  prieats  and   priestesses,   co-workers 
are  with  Him  ;  .  „'f 

'Tis  not  too  much  to  pay  fot  such  pearl  of 
great  price 
That  many  passing  earthly  years  be  shorn 
and  dim. 

FAILED.  i4  r     ,:  f  •>/. 

Yes,  I  am  a  mined  man,  Kate,    '"'  ''•'' ''' 

Everything  gone  at  lant ;  i »!  j/;iti  o>. 

Nothing  to  show  for  the  trou.^le  ahd'tbflf  ^ ., 

Of  the  weary  years  that  are  ]pa8t  ;         ;' '  ' 
Houses  and  lands  and  monej^   -;•'■  ••  ''",'., 

Have  taken  wings  and  fled,*'^'  v«..  iH,|  irl 
This  moiTiing  I  signed  away   *  '*''"■»  i»"/^ 

The  roof  from  over  my  h&id. 


I 


I  shouldn't  care  for  myself,  Kate  ; 

I'm  used  to  the  world's  rough  ways  ; 
I've  dug  and  delved,  and  plodded  along  ^j-y 

Through  all  my  manhood  days;        i  ^/ 
But  I  think  of  you  and  the  children,  ".„„{y 

And  it  almost  breaks  my  heart,  ..,j, 

For  I  thought  so  surely  to  give  my  boys  ^'j^j 

And  girls  a  splendid  start.  ^  ^"j,^'}*' 

So  many  years  on  the  ladder,  '  }.xT 

I  thought  I  was  near  the  top—  .% 

Only  a  few  years  longer,  tiT/ 

And  then  I  expected  to  stop  .  j  i)0») 

And  put  the  boys  in  my  place,  Kate,  ,;.,»^f.,j 

With  an  easier  life  ahead,  j  '" 

But  now  I  must  give  the  prospect  up  ;  ..^^ 

The  comforting  dream  is  dead.         ?  ^/^ 

•'I'm  worth  morejkban  my  gold,'f!«|l»ifv  ■  A 

You're  goud  to  look  at  it  so,      n     "W*  i,  :  ( 
But  a  man  isn't  worth  very  much,  Kate,  lo'J 

When  his  hair  is  turning  to  snow  ; 
My  poor  little  girls,  with  their  soft,  whit* 
hands 

And  innocent  eyes  of  blue. 
Turned  adrift  in  the  heartless  world — 

Wban  can  and  what  will  they  do  ? 


t    1 
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■  "An  honest  failure  ?  "  indeed  it  was, 

Dollar  for  doUai  paid.  .     ' 

Never  a  creditor  sufferec?    ^  >  't  9»mij  vvf 

Whatever  people  have  said. 
Better  are  rags  and  a  conscience  clear, 
Than  a  palace  and  flushes  of  shatne, 
One  thing  I  shall    leave   to  my.  jofaildren, 
Kate,  i{   K-lf,  >  h-^y i  ■  ^{■ji:]if   y,' 

And  that  is  an  honest  nathe. 

What's  that  ?  "  The  boys  are  not  troubled  ? 

Thev  are  ready  now  to  begin 
And  gain  us  another  fortune, 

And  work  through  thick  aad  thin  ?  " 
The  noble  fellows!  already  i  feel'      *" 

I  haven't  so  much  to  bear,       '      -      ->    ' 
Their  courage  has  lightened  my  heavy  lor 

'      Of  misery  and  despairi     ^    ^'    -  -^     -' * 

•^  *  ,.....=..,..[.  ,fi.,i 

"  And  the  girls  were  so  glad  it  was  honest  ? 

They'd  rather  not  drt'sa  so  fine, 
Than  thmk  that  they  did  it  with  money 

That  wasn't  honestly  mine 
They're  ready  to  show  what  they're  made  of, 

Quick  to  earn  and  to  save?" 
My  blessed,  good  little  daughters  I 

So  generous  and  so  brave. 

And  you  think  we  needn't  fret,  jvate, 

While  we  have  each  other  left,  ,  / 

No  matter  of  what  possession       ;,ji./n  . ,  ; 

Our  liv  as  may  be  be  bereft  ? 
You  i.re  right.     With  a  quiet  conscience 

And  a  wife  so  good  and  true  ,.,^,,,  , 

I'll  put  my  hand  to  the  plow  again,  .y,^Ji 

And  know  that^I'U  pnll  through.  ,j,,  ^  ,,r 

BIRTH  SONG.    '  ''"■■"' 

Let  winds  and  waters  murmur  clear;'"'  7* 

More  sweet  this  infant  voice  to  me,    ' 
That  comes  as  from  the  golden  sphere 

Where  thrUs  the  soul  of  harmony  : 
Blow,  tempest,  and  let  thunder  roll—; 
God  gives  us  this  immortal  soul.       ',  'V  - 
Let  scepters  flash,  and  senates  shake  \  * 

The  war-steed   neigh,  the   trumpet  blow  ; 
Let  banners  strike  the  wind,  and  make 

A  splendor  where  the  warriors  go  : 
What  heed  we  ?     War  may   rage  aiid  roll — 
God  gives  us  this  immortal  soul.        ' 

Let  science  glimmer  on  the  brine,'     '"''   "' 

Bind  isle  to  isle,  and  clime  to  clime ; 
And  on  the  ocean's  lyric  line. 

Let  lightning  twang  the  psalms  of  time  : 
A  triumph  !  Let  the  musjp  roll— ^  ■" '>  mi 
God  gives  U8  this  immortal  soul.;      WvUfif 
For  in  this  soul,  sei-ene  and  clear, 

All  mortal  and  immortal  shine  { 
Eternity  a  single  year,  *'S: 

Tliouglit  glowing  into  light  divine  ; 
Bend,  bend  tlio  knee  !  let  anthems  roll     - 
For  God's  sweet  gift,  a  virgin  soul  I    lynwn'' 

•~-WlLLIAIIf  FREKLA^rtb 
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-•      .-  MENDING  STOCKINGS.      '     ' 

It  is  an  aut'imu  afternoon 

Chilly  with  rain  and  gray  with  clo^dvtiA 
Rocking,  the  while  my  needle  flies,    jj'// 

I  think  and  talk  sometimes  aloud..ii<  fji.A 

Piled  m  my  lap,  a  soft,  bright  heap. 
Are  crimson  stockings,   and    white,  and 
blue  ;  ^  '  *:. 

How  little  feet  will  dance  them  out,  '^' -  " 

Who  but  a  mother  ever  knew  ?    -'T'jii  , 

.  '''  "'8'' 

Still  IS  the  house — my  merry  three    „  f,^,\{ 

Out  for  a  visit  have  gone  tri  day  ; 

Hare  in  the  hush  I  sit  and  rest  '•  '•'   '   '' 

Tired  with  their  rush  and  noise  and  play. 

Ah  !  but  two  dear  brown  eyes  will  peep 
Over  my  darn  in  this  crimson  toe  ;  , 

He  is  the  only  sou  we  have,  ,;  ;,  ,;  v,>  ,11 

And  mothers  love  their  boys,  you  know  • 

Over  and  under,  out  and  in, 

(My  stocking  mending  is  never  done  !) 
Slowly  across  the  lessening  space  '    . 

Threads  of  the  soft  blue  worsted  run. 
Is  it  a  fancy? — Gentle  arm8-»J"«i^'^  >*;,■  v  >"L;,8 

Creep  'round  my  necu.  in  a  loving  wiae  ; 
Yes,  my  twin  girlie,  these  blue  hose 

Bring  me  a  thought  of  your  azure  eyet. 

Easy  it  is  to  weave  a  web  |„ 

Out  of  my  youngest  daMng's  hair,    -.  r 

Filling  the  space  her  rounded  knee 

Pressed  through  the  stocking  soft  and  fair; 

Dancing  with  every  tricksy  bound. 
Framing  the  happy  sunlit  face —     'J  ^  i 

Lift  up  your  lips,  my  rosebud,  do, 
Where  for  my  kisses  is  sweeter  plaqe  ? 

Hark  !  was  that  a  step  in  the  ball?     i^ 
No — 'twas  a  sweep  of  the  wind  outside. 

Mending  and  darning — day  has  waned, 
Twilight  is  spreading  her  mantle  wide^  ^.v. 

Ah  !  my  mending  is  not  complete      «'? 

Now  that  the  stockings  folded  ar^ '  i*  A 
Soberer  work  have  I  to  do —  bio 

Weaving  whose  issues  are  greater  far.  '■'l 

Faint  fall  my  hands.     Help  me,  O  Lord  ! 

Take  Thou  the  work,  for    these  souls  are 
TlAie 
Sanctify,  teach,  mould,  guide  artd  h\4eii  "  '^^ 

Till  in  Thy  likeness  their  spirits  shine  ! 

Darker  it  grows.    The  lonely  bouse   ,^*,j'  ^ 
^  Waits  for   the  sound.  fl|(   i^eir    merrjf 
"       '    cheer. 

Hark  I  they  have  come   ▼ith    laugh    and 
shout. 
Oh,  I  am  glad  they  are  eaf<2ly  here  * 

— Rebecca  Psklky  Rk  eo. 
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THE  MOTHER'S  BAY-DREAM. 

A  mother  sat  at  her  sewiug,  '     '^'  ^  ' 

4Jut  her  brow  was  full  of  thought  t'.  ., 
The  little  one  playing  beside  her  '"'■ , 

Her  own  aweet  mischief  wrought.  '\^^J 
A  book  on  a  chair  lay  near  her  j  •       ,".,  ,  '  , 

Twas  open,  I  strove  to  Bee,      "1   ■^•*- 
At  the  old  Greek  artist's  story, '  '•»»"^ 

' '  I  paint  for  eternity. "  •  i.j  ..  aw  ]  '  • 

So  I  fancied  aU  her  dreatning  ;    \^^ '"f^\ . 

I  watched  her  serious  eye  '  '?  ^"^  V^, 

As  the  'broidery  dropped  from  hi^^nhgni^ 

And  she  heaved  a  heartfelt  sigh. 
She  drew  the  little  one  nearer,  ,  .''  ,'  ",''  . 

And  looked  on  the  suni^y  facej',  -  "f  ^  '.''" 
Swept  the  bright  curls  from  the  open  brow, 

And  kissed  it  with  loving  grace. 

And  she  thought,  "I,  too,  am  Im  artist  ; 

My  life-work  here  I  see. 
Til  is  sweet,  dear  face,  my  hand  must  trace, 

1  must  paint  for  eternity. 
Hence,  each  dark  passion  shadow  I  ^ .;    .    ' 

Pain's  deeply-graven  lines  !  '     .,  .u 

Hers  must  be  the  reflected  beauty     ,'  '>!' 

That  from  the  pure  heart  shines,    i  j"     ,. 

••  Bat  how  shall  I  blend  th«TColour8,;}iV/ 

How  mingle  the  light  and  shade,       j  ,    <» 
Or  arrange  the  weird  surroundings '*V  ^  *^ 

The  future  has  arrayed  ? 
Oh,  Life  !    thou  hast  weary  nightfalls, 

And  days  all  drear  that  be. 
But,  from  thy  darkness,  raaryelluus  grace 

Wilt  thou  evoke  for  me  ?  \  '  f     ,       ;.   ^ 

'*  Alas,  that  I  am  but  a  learner  I        t  %h- 

So  where  shall  I  make  me  wise, 
Oi;  obtain  the  rare  old  colours. 

The  Master's  precious  dyes  ? 
I  must  haste  to  the  fount  of  beauty,      „, 

Must  pleasingly  kneel  at  His  feeti'^y     ,, 
And  crave,  'mid  his  wiser  scholv^,  ,  v'J/j  "^  "^ 

The  humblest  pupil's  seat,  e,-*' ../'''  'I     -p  t 
"  Then,  hand  aiivl  heart  together,      -j^;^ 

Some  grace  shall  add  each  day  ; 
Thus,  thus,  shall  her  face  grow  lustrous 

With  beauty  that  cannot  decay.      -    ■ 
My  darling  !     God  guide  my  pencil,  '<}*  "**>''{ 

And  gr:ir.t  me  the  vision  to  see 
Li  the  '  is'ht  of  His  love,  withost  blemish  or 
stain,    "       V'  i  twl  I  .n;.;.l' 

In  the  coming  eternity."      *  '    ^ 

Then  the  mother  awoke  from  her  day-dream, 

Her  face  grew  bright  again. 
And  1  knew  her  faith  was  strengthened 

By  more  than  angels'  keu. 
Her  fingers  flew  the  faster 

As  she  S0ug  a  soft,  low  song  ; 
It  seemed  like  a  prayer,  for  thia  child  so  fair. 

As  it  thrilled  tiie  air  along. 

— A-O.  M. 
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CHILDLESS. 

My  ueighbour's  house  is  not  80>  high»,„>  >< 

Nor  half  so  nice  as  mine  |,:;.,v  u.  '^'J- 
I  often  see  the  blinds  ajar,  ,,„  .^^.^\ 

And  through  the  curtains  fine,    .fj^;*," 
It's  only  muslin,  and  the  steps  ,  oijja  ■''■''J 

Are  not  of  stone  at  all —         '.   .g^  [ 
And  yet  I  loni;  for  her  small  home  „q^,{'}' 

To  give  mine  all  in  alL 

Her  lawn  is  never  left  to  grow— 
The  children  tread  it  down  ; 

And  when  the  father  comes  at  nigbi^    v^ 
I  hear  them  clatter  down  ^  '**" 

The  gravel  walk  ;  apd  such  noise    '  ■ ;  .^. , 
Comes  to  my  quiet  ears,  "''^,  V 

As  my  sad  heart  s  been  waiting  foij  *''     ,, 

Sometimes  I  peep  to  see  them  seize 

His  coat,  and  hand,  and  knees —  -  ' ' 
All  three  so  anxious  to  be  first ;       "~  ">■ 

And  hear  her  call,  "  Don't  tease  „'  ',"''^' 
Papa" — ^^the  baby  springs —  '^'"'''i 

And  then  the  low  brown  door  >';i»v;-; 
Shuts  out  their  happiness,  and  I     •''"  ^ 

Sit  wishing,  as  before,      .'.■*'*'. 

That  my  neighbour's  little  cottage 

And  the  jewels  of  her  crown 
Had  been  my  own  ;  my  mansion 

With  its  front  of  granite  brown, 
Its  damask,  and  its  Honiton — 

.  Its  lawn  so  green  and  bright — 
How  gladly  would  I  eive  them 

For  her  motherhood  to-night  1 
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TAKE  THIS  LETTER  TO  MY  MOTHER. 

Take  this  letter  to  my  mothei*,' ' 

Far  across  the  deep  blue  sea  ;  '' 
It  will  till  her  heart  with  pleasure. 

She'll  be  glad  to  hear  from  me. 
How  she  wept  when  last  we  parted,    " 

How  her  heart  was  filled  witli  pitin,       ,, 
When  she  said,  "Good-bye,  (Jod  oless  yotf-^- 

We  may  never  meet  again. " 

Take  this  letter  to  my  mother,     [  iiaJJoT  *' 

It  will  fill  her  heart  with  joy,  » 

Tell  her  that  her  prayers  are  answered,     Jl 

God  protects  her  absent  boy  ;   wy«  Jid^ 
Tell  her  to  be  glad  and  cheerful,  ./i  inn  JlsT 

Pray  for  me  where'er  I  roam,     cvy  ml 
And  ere  long  I'll  turn  my  footsteps    ..^  iifO 

Back  toward  my  dear  old  home,     .io'jf  i 
Take  this  letter  to  my  mother,    ,,,^,^  fw^** 

It  is  filled  with  words  of  love,  ^.^.^  j^,^^ 
If  on  earth  111  never  meet  her,    '.\^i    "^ -  ,,| 

Tell  her  that  we'll  meet  above. 
Where  there  is  no  hour  of  parting. 

All  is  peace,  and  love,  and  joy  ; 
God  will  bless  my  dear  old  mother, 

And  protect  her  ouly  boy. 


I- 
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TWO  TOILOERS. 


W  M' 


'v  r.,  ;. 


1 


"  Lad;^,  sitting  in  silken  {{ear, 

Up  m  yourchambdr  height, 
I<ay  Bunsn'ne  in  a  golden  web 

Across  your  floor  to-night  T 
For  Bure  your  threads  were  all  of  golvi. 

I  saw  their  glimmer  fall  | 

Through  your  fingers,  and  oast  a  gleam. 

Upon  your  pictured  wall."       "T.^  o  I 

•  Alas  1  but  heavy-hearted  em^'^^'f'^f^ 

I  see  along  the  we&t,  ■*"*  ''^'  ^ 

Day's  white  sail  vanish  dreamil|^^''"  ";'*^ 

Over  the  darkness  crest. 
For  scant,  and  poor,  the  freight  aH  told 

I  have  sent  out  therein  ;  "' 

Though  rich,  and  full,  and  s|Aendid  heat>ed, 

I  hoped  it  would  have  been. " 

"  For  clumsy  weaving  tarnished  9ft  ,|j* 

The  gleaming  treasure  gold ;    .y. '|j  j,^ 
And  my  best  arts  but  left  it  there      ,: ' 

Faded,  and  dull,  and  old.  ' "  . , 

Sometimes  tears  dimmed  my  vision,  80 

1  only  could  work  slow  ; 
Or  the  tears  dropping  rusted  sore      .,>. 

The  burnished,  yeUow  glow." 

Hii   U.nT 
"  Oh  !  may  we  not  with  weary  eyds, 

Friend,  fold  our  hands  and  weep, 
When  it  is  growing  late  for  work,       // 

And  almost  time  to  sleep  ?  .  ^t  e.1\ 

For  we  a^  3  but  vain  toilers  all,    ,.%[  t^ji . 

Each  in  his  empty  way  ; 
And  life's  best  gold  is  set  with  glooqa, 

And  Heaven's  far  away. " 

••Toiler,  sitting  in  humble  garb,     .  ',  '  , ', 

Down  in  your  shady  room,  '"     'fj^  * 

Patient  have  I  seen  you  bending. ".iA'V'^ 

Over  your  busy  loom  ;  .  *!,; '' *', ' ' 

I  have  caught  no  sheen  of  golden;      .  ''^''^'   . 

Glinting,  glad  and  gay  —  ;  **  '..'';  ' ' 

Naujrht  for  your  daily  store  to  weav^  ' 

But  dull  and  quiet  gray. 

tit 

"  Toiler,  like  a  warm  wing-shelter    ,,t  ».,!  t  .1 

Comes  darkness  brooding  o'er  ^  Utw  i'l 
Resting  in  the  soothing  shadow,  (;1  i^\flWT 

Sit  now  within  thy  door ;  iom^  Jku) 

Tell  me  how  through  the  lis^ht's  demy 

You  wove  your  stint  to-day. 
Out  of  that  gloomy,  shady  store. 

Your  dim  and  dusky  gray  ?"  ^, 

"  God  cares  to  have  (I  guess  not  whj^  " 

And  yet  so  I  believe). 
In  His  fair  world— *he  dusty  web 

That  even  spiders  weave. 
There  must  be  reason,  then,  to  think 

He  needs  the  poor,  pale  gray ; 
And  so  J  weave  it  carefully, 

Aud  simply  trust  ho  may. 


tn'J 


*'  And  sometime  in  a  glad  surprise^    ,  ^^ 

As  if  by  chance  inrolled. 
Shining  from  out  the  dunk  I  find      "'/^'  "  '• 

Eved  a  thread  of  gold,  ii     '  .. 

How  richly  forth  it  shines  erewhile  '  '  '^^1'  ^ 

Set  in  my  homely  woof  ;  ' 

Aud  like  a  crown  glows  out  so  grand       ,  '^ 

Beneath  the  bumble  roof  !         r     '• ", '    . 

"  I  am  content  to  fold  my  hands,      j  I"** 

Now  at  the  itill  night-fall ;  .  >  t    .j 

God  sets  no  soul  to  work  for  naught,  ^'  "  '  "^ 

Nor  cheats  one  of  us  all  ^  ^  T     / 

With  wasted  toil ;  we  work  His  will."'y^^ 

Each  in  his  diffrent  way  ;  's,r. 

And  e'en  life's  gray  has  in  it  gold,        '  '•'  '• 

Nor  is  Heaven  far  away.  ';.'''• 

'../.v.    -       — Ella  M.  Bakeb. 

;    THE  BABY  OVER  THE  WAY. 

As  I've  sat  at  my  chamber  window,      '!    ,, 

I've  noticed  again  and  again  ''*   '"  * 

The  sweetest  of  oaby  figures        1  '•'-"iH  ; 

At  the  opposite  window  pane  j '     ■'*!' 
Rosy  cheeks  daintily  dimpled,  -^ 

Curls  that,  without  any  chec^  ^l''^"  '' 
%imble  and  twist  in  confusion,     " 

With  the  corals  about  its  neck.     ,  ^\ 


o[{ 


'i\  hul'V 


;/J 


But  how  has  that  little  one  stolen     '^'       - 

A  march  on  n  y  foolish  old  heart  ?'  ^'  '  '  ' 
And  why,  as  I  watch  those  bright  eyes, 

Will  the  quick  tear  instinctively  start  ? 
Ah!  because  in  the  long-ago  years, 

Ere  time  mingled  my  tresses  with  gray, 
I,  too,  had  a  baby  as  lovely 

As  the  httle  one  over  the  way.    t    ^1  ^  ■■ 

From  the  white  robe  and  clusterins;  curia, 

From  the  vision  of  infinite  joy,  .j/'    .;  " 
Oh,  sadly,  so  sadly  I  turn  '    •   '*'  ' 

To  all  I  have  left  of  my  boy  ;  ';_;•;' 

To  the  baby-clothes,  yellow  with  age,' 

To  the  curl  that  once  lay  on  his  brow,  ^ 
To  the  old-fashioned  cradle — the  nest — ' 

cjO  drearily  tenantless  now. 

The  first  grief  comes  back  to  me  thenn,,,^jT|^' 

The  longing  that  can  not  be  told,    , : '^v 
For  the  sight  of  the  dear  little  face,  .  (,  ..j/ 

For  my  own  darling  baby  to  hold  i...  J: 
And  my  airms  ache  with  emptiness,  so     \■^l 

That  I  feel  I  am  hardly  content 
To  wait  for  the  summons  to  go  j  ^^^ 

The  way  that  my  little  one  went. , ,       ,~. 

^  '   TliJ*  (K»fli 

And  so,  for  tke  sake  of  the  joy         ^  oH 

That  long  ago  crladdened  my  heart,!  bnA 
For  the  light  that  once  shone  on  my  wn^, 

So  quickly,  alas  I  to  depart ; 
For  the  love  that  I  bore  my  own  darling. 

All  babies  are  dearer  to-day  ; 
And  I  thick  that  I  must  call  on. the  mother 

Of  4he  fcaby  over  the  way. 
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THE  EVENING  HE\RTHSTONE. 


Gladly  now  we  gather  round  it| 

For  the  toiling  day  is  done, 
And  the  gray  and  aolemn  twilight    <> 

Follows  down  the  golden  sun. 
Shadows  len({then  on  the  pavement, 

Stalk    like  giants  through  the  gloom, 
Wander  past  the  dusky  casement, 
Creep  around  the  fire-lit  room.      '      -tA 
Draw  the  curtain,  close  the  atintters. 

Place  the  slippers  by  the  fire  ; 
Though  the  loud  wind  rudely  mutters, 
What  care  we  for  wind-spri^'j  ire  ? 

What  care  we  for  ontWHrd  seeming!'  '»'•<» 

Fickle  Fortunes  trown  or  smile  t  '  i-y.  f'f'A 
If  around  us  love  is  beaming,  --^nu    ill 

Love  can  hnman  ills  beguile    '«'  ,•  oJ«  oHT 
"Neath  the  cottage  roof  and  palao*^'*^:'  ''(">U 

From  the  peasaspt  to  the  kmg 
A}\  are  quamng  from  life's  chalice 
Bubbles  that  enchantment  bring, 
Grates  are  glowing,  !muaic  flowing 
From  the  lips  we  love  the  best ; 
Oh,  the  joy,  the  bliss  of  knowing 
There  are  hearts  whereon  to  rest ! 

Hearts  that  throb  with  eager  gladness—  -•'  > 

Hearts  that  echo  to  our  own — 
While  grim  care  and  haunting  sadness 

Mingle  ne'er  in  look  or  tone. 
Care  may  tread  the  halls  of  daylight, 
Sadness  haunt  the  midnight  hour, 
But  the  weird  and  witching  twilight         '   ' 
^Brings  glowing  hearthstone's  dower.  ^ 

Altar  of  our  holiest  feelings  ! 

Childhood's  well-remembered  shrine  I 
Spirit-yearnings — soul-revealings — 
Wreaths  immortal  round  thee  twine  ! 


A  MOTHER'S  WORK. 

"  She  looketh  well  to  the  ways  of  her  house 
hold  and  eateth  not  the  bread  of  idleness.*— 
Piiov.  xxxl.  27.  ,. .,.  .1^. . .  u 

Early  in  the  morning     sj"^  'nl  iort  t.>tt. 

Up  as  soon  as  light,     •«  I  "^aita  infl 
Overseeing  breakfast,  Jw>«l  » vt  11 


tl'.U 
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THE  MOTHER. 

**  A  perfect  woman  nobly  planned." 
Never  too  tired  to  hear  or  heed 
The  slic[htest  crj-  of  her  children's  need  ; 
Never  impatient  in  look  or  word. 
By  what  tender  thoughts  her  heart  is  stirred. 

Through  nights  of  watching  and  busy  days, 
Unwearied,  she  asks  no  meed  of  praise  ; 
For  others  spending  and  being  spent, 
She  finds  therein  her  sweet  content.    1^    .  ' 

Though  decked  in  no  robea  of  silken   sheen 
In  her  small  domain  she  walks  a  queejt}; 
Outshining  far  the  costliest  gem.       "^  '"f*. , 
A  spirit  meek  in  her  diadem.  ''' 

Though  fortune  frown  she  is  brave  of  heart. 
No  selfish  thought  in  her  life  has  part; 
Patient  and    trustful    though    storms  may 

lower, 
A  faithful  friend  in  life's  darkest  hour. 

— K  V.  S. 


'■  ,:Hn  viV'f/ 


Putting  all  things  right ;    (TiiWiV?1  T 
Bressinglittle  children,      /  '- ••'>f  T  Jirfl 

Hearing  lessons  said,    ^  f 'v«tfttf''/'/ 
Washing  bal^  faces,  fti'tli  pjoji 

Toasting  husband's  bread.         "  V, 
After  breakfast  reading,        '  ^'     ■ 

Holding  one  at  prayers 
Putting  up  the  dinners, 

Mending  little  tears  ;   /!: 
Good-bye  Kissing  children, 

Sending  off  to  school,        ,,  , 
With  a  prayer  and  blessing,   T  i^*-.f  > 

Mother's  heart  is  full  ^  ^''i:^&'P-^ 
Washing  up  the  dishes,    ^/  *\.,j,|  biiA 

Sweeping  carpets  clean,     '  j,Ji,[^, 
Doing  up  the  chamber- worfe. 

Sewing  on  machine,  -J-^iifi-y/.^ 

Baby  lies  a-crying —       --Jvtt/y^^iij  vl/ 

Rubbing  little  eyes,       *  'n;'?  'liit  hiiA 
Mother  leaves  her  sewing      i*  ii-^M 

To  sing  the  lullabies.     .    /<*  mina^  i 
Cutting  little  garments,  '^a*  ^>'-^V'^  1 

Trimming  children's  hata, '*'''*'*  ^^i""*' 
Writing  for  the  papers,  '{"''•'' 

With  callers  having  chats ;      ,'"fy'^  ' 
Hearing  little  footsteps  '"^  ' 

Running  through  the  hallj ""'''  *'  ''p^* 
Telling  school  is  over,  '^^' 

As  mamma's  name  they  caU.  {i.i^.,<\ 
Talking  with  the  children  '^^  {■ 

All  atM>ut  their  school,        ^t -"ii-  njiA 
Soothing  little  troubles,         ].  sf^i^]^      ' 

Teaching  grammar  rule ;    .>i;j,ij   .^0 
Seeing  about  supper,       ,,  ;.ai,4i.a)  i~i 

Lightuig  up  the  room,      ■  ^^i^^si  ^lU 
Making  home  look  cheerful,  r):.;ja'i|'i 

Expecting  husband  soen.      i^^o^   -rh^- ■ 
Then,  with  all  her  headachefttM  rnvlX 

Keeping  to  herself,  .i«  Aiii  IttfA 

Always  looking  cheerful,  -  Jitrv  ridT 

Other  lives  to  bless,     t^&i  d-jo'^  sffT 
Putting  to  bed  children—  -  jftKA 

Hearing  say  their  prayers,         M  iU'i\ 
Giving  all  a  good-night's  kiss,    ^tu^p- 

Before  she  goes  down-stairs.      »  '*  l    ^ 
Once  more  in  the  parlour,  '    y 

Sitting  down  to  rest,  ?^'r^    . 

Readingin  the  Bible  "' "   *^' " 

How  His  promises  are  blest ; 
Taking  all  her  soitows 

And  every  care  to  '^ne,  .  • 
With  that  trusting,      ^peful  hearty     '" 
Which  none  but  mothers  own. 
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GOING  AWAY. 


b.«*  f.! 
■.fZ  .7<)J 


Do  not  be  angry  with  m« 

For  an  idle  word  I  say  ; 
Do  not  b(  luigry,  father,  '  .li.i^HI 

Becaube  I  am  §oiug  away.  ,  'j 

Have  patience  witli  me,  my  mother. 

Though  I  may  have  none  with  you  ; 
But  I  love  you,  I  love  you,  mothai?,  . 

Whatever  I  say  or  do.  iX 

Look  kindly  upon  me,  sister,         -,  V7 

You  are  beautiful  and  gay  ;  . 

Your  days  will  be  long  and  happy,^*'^ 

But  I  am  going  away.  'V  ,^ 

With  me,  if  yon  could  but  read  it,'**^  ^ 

Clear  written  on  cheek  and  hxo^t  ,-. 
There  is  no  past,  r^a  future — ■     ;'  ',' 

Only  a  brief,  oaim  Now  ;      '  '^'"f;.  , 
A  little  space  to  be  glad  in—    *'  '^-^ '' 


»i 


A  lesser  space  to  grieve  , 


M 


And  life's  whole  scene  fades  from-mei^ 


As  the  landscape  fades  art  eve. 


•io<a 
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Except — that  eve  I  shall  see  not. 

My  day  is  ended  at  noon  ; 
And  the  saddest  bit  of  the  story 

Is — it  does  not  end  too  soon.  r(<?o*>M 
I  am  so  weary,  weary  ! 

I  could  turn  my  face  to  the  wall ; 
Like  a  sick  child,  long  before  bedtime, 

Drop  ac'     p  among  you  all ;  ,,,,     ,  /, 
So  glad  that  lessons  are  over  »  ({.fV'// 

Still  gladder  that  play  is  done  ;, ^,^jr 
And  a  dusky  curtain  stretches      j,  ji" 

Between  me  and  the  sun.      ?  -oAnll^ 

Good-bye,  my  father  and  mother  I  ''■' 

Two  of  you — and  but  one  of  me  !'    " 
And  sister,  you'll  find  some  stranger 

Much  closer  than  I  could  be  ; 
One  more — but  death's  quiet  teaching 

Is  making  me  slowly  wise  5 
My  heart%  too  poor  for  his  keeping, 

Thou,  God,  Thou  wilt  not  dt^spise  j 
My  soul,  too  weak  for  earth's  battle, 

Thou  wilt  gird  up  anew, 
And  the  angels  shall  see  me  doing 

The  work  I  was  meant  to  doi  ^ .  sv^"./. 
The  work  that  I  ever  failed  iOji/ri,"  * 

And  wept  o'er,  and  tried  again,       ' ; 
Till  brain,  and  body,  and  spirit 

Snapped  under  the  cruel  strain,  r .'  W) 

That  is  over.     So  none  need  be  sorry  j 

You  rather  ought  to  rejoice, 
And  sing  my  v<me.  in  paeem 

Without  a  break  in  your  voice  } 
And  let  me  depart  contented,  "   , 

Before  the  heat  of  the  day  ; 
For  I  shall  be  still  God's  servant, 

Although  I  have  gone  away  I 


fr 
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SO  GOES  THE  WORLD.  IHT 

Our  varied  days  pasv  on  and  on,       ;t  y^ihfAi) 

Our  hopes  fade  unfulfilled  away,    *  -»  q 
And  things  which  seem  the  life  of  life,    imj^ 

Are  taken  from  us  day  by  day  ;     ,<.>!!!  ."JJ 
And  yet  throngh  all  the  busy  street* :r  1     IP. 

The  crowd  of  pleasur':  seekers  through, 
The  puppets  play,  the  showman  calls,  ,  / 

And  gossips  chat  the  whole  day  long, ,  ^:j 
.  ; .,,...  And  so  the  world  goes  on  1 ,1^    ^    . 

Out  liitle  dramas  come  to  naught ; 

Our  lives  may  fail,  our  darling  plan 
May  Crumble  into  nothingness,       '' 

Our  finest  castle  fall  to  sand  j .       > . 
And  yet  they  all  may  sing  and  dance, 

The  money-makers  laugh  p,ud  shout, 
The  stars,  unmindful,  still  shine  bright^  .J 

Unconscious  that  our  light  Ps  out,   r  ttj^jr,^' 
And  so  the  world  goes  en  I     . .    /j 

The  house  grows  sad  that  once  was  gay  J  j''* 

The  dear  ones  seek  their  Blessed  Homil' 
And  we  may  watch  and  wait  in  vain 

To  hear  tneir  yell-known  footsteps  come  ; 
And  yet  the  sunlight  flecks  the  flour       * 

And  makes  the  summer  shadows  long,     ' 
The  rosebuds  at  the  casement  bloom,  t   fu-.j^j 

The  birds  pours  forth  this  cheerful  son|^ 
And  BO  the  world  goes  on  I  , , 

And  God  sroes  on,  and  with  our  woe,^**^^^"  .  » 

Weaves  golden  threads   of  joy  and  i^eace, 
Guarding  withfu  his  beaat  of  hearts,   .  ^.^  ,  , 

Our  days  of  pain  our  days  of  ease-^!,''.,^^  ' 
He  marks  them  all — the  seed,  the    sK eaves. 

The  dancer's  smile,  the  mourner's  te^iid. 
And  keeps  them  safe — His  children  all~-i  ■ ; «, 

Through  all  these  vernal  yearn.      ^  , 

And  se  the  world  goes  on  I 
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MY  MOTHER  KNELT  IN  PRAYER. 

Once  in  my  boyhood's  gladsome  ^yt,L  ,,!rr 
Mv  spirits  light  as  air,  •  "  '    j^ 

I  wandered  to  a  lonely  room,  ^jiw  v;i 

Where  mother  knelt  in  prayer.      '        ^" 

Her  hands  were  clasped  in  fervency,'^""  " 
Her  lips  gave  forth  no  sound  ; 

Yet,  awe-struck,  solemnly  I  felt 
I  stood  on  holy  ground. 

i  '  My  mother,  all  entranced  in  prayei*,"^''^^*" 
i        My  presence  heeded  not ; 
'    And  reverently  I  turned  away 
In  silence  from  the  spot. 

An  orphan  wan^lerer,  far  from  hom« 
In  after- ]tin(»e  I  strayed  ;  , 

But  God  has  kept  me,  and  I  feel'  ' 
He  heard  her  when  she  prayed. 


i 


— Thomas  McKBi.iiSt 
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MAKE  CHILDHOOD  SWEET. 

Wait  not  till  the  little  hands  are  at  rest 
Ere  you  fill  them  full  of  flowers;      '^'jiV"' " 

Wait  not  for  the  crowning  tuberose    ,"        i 
To  make  sweet  the  last  sad  hotirs  ;'V'?,\  ^' 

Bufi  while  in  the  busy  household  bandj^ 

Your  darlings  still  need  your  c^idin^  bond, 
Oh,  fill  theii*  lives  with  sweetness  I V"'  ' 

Wait  not  till  the  little  hearts  are  still, 
For  th6  loving  look  and  phrase  ;     ' 

But  while  you  gehtly  chide  a  tauH,  \\    ,     , 
The  good  deed  kindly  praise  '" ' 

The  word  you  would  speak  beside  the  bier 

Falls  sweeter  far  on  th«  liring  ear  ;' '  ''^-',  ':■'■ 
Oh,  fiUyonng  lives  with  sweetn^l^' 

Ah,  what  are  kisses  on  clay-oold  Upi| ,  r  ',>,;*  < 
To  the  rosy  mouth  we  press,     ,/  ii,  ,•?  -iJ^; 

When  our  wee  one  flies  to  her  mother's  arms, 
For  love's  tendereet  caress  ? 

Let  never  a  worldly  bauble  keep 

Your  heart  from  the  joy  each  day  should 

,;        reap.  ;  v'.lnh  mA 

Circling  your  lives  with  sweetnest.    . 

Give  thanks  each  morn  for  the  stardy  boys* 

Give  thanks  for  the  fairy  girls  ; 
With  a  dower  of  Wealth   like  this  at  home, 

Would  you  rifle  the  world  for  pearls? 
Wait  not  for  death  to  gem  love's  crown, 
But  daily  shower  Hfi&'s  blessings  down, 

And  fill  young  hearts  with  sweetness. 

Remember  the  homes  where  the  light  has 
fled,  ^  v^l  5,Vv 

Where  the  rose  has  taded  away  ;    ;^^:,  „, 
And  the  love  that  glows  in  youthful  hearts. 

Oh,  cherish  it  wnile  you  may  i 
And  make  your  home  ^  garden  of  flowers, 
Where  joy  shall  bloom,  throut^h  childhood's 
hours, 
And  fill  your  lives  with  sweetness: 

—Louisa  S.  Up^x, 
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..)ioiJ-io«t  CRADLE  SONG,  "-bwi  otojI 

■   "-riy, 
A  mother  sang  beside  her  little  child,-  :;  •  '- 
Who  knowing  not  4he  meaning    of  the 
strain, 
Still  gazed  on  her  with  eyes  wide  open  mild. 
And  listened  pleased  with  cadence  and  re- 
frain. 
"Only  the  pure  'ti  heart  see  God, " 
Those  were  the  words  the  singing  mother 

said,      .    ,  f|    ■^,-iMf„-,(ft  ro: 
As  in  the  firelight  lauf^ing  b»Dy  played. 

From  day  to  day  this  was  her  household 
hymn,  ■4i^:a. 

As  shadows  of  the  evening  gathered  there, 
As  through  the  twilight  showed  the  hoip&i 
iteaddim,  "' ^'' 


Her  80ug  wing-like  did  seem  to  cleave  the 
air —  I    ,^^    , 

"  Only  the  pure  in  heart  see  God^*!  ' 
It  floated  up  to  some  altar  place,  '    ', ,.,  -y 

Where  spirits  gaxe  for  aye  upon  God's  £aoe 

The  mother's  spirit  passed  into  the  boy,       A 

Grafting  upon  his  soul  her  cradle  words. 

As  old  birds  teach  their  ofisptiug  to  emploj 

Their  tuneful  throats  to  imitatu  the  birds— 

•'Only  the  pure  in  heart  see  God." 

As  thrushes  teach  their  young  the  thrush's 

lays, 
She    taught  her  deathless  one  a  hym^    of 
praise ; 

It  bore  its  peaceful  harvest  to  the  child  j.>'  M 
In  all  the  thoughtful  years  of  after  life^   y 

It  often  stilled  the  raging  unrest  wild, 

That  frets  the  spirit  in  our  worldly  striis--- 
"Only  the  pure  in  heart  see  God."       -,'- 

It  somisitimes  gave  the  wounded  spirit  rest, 

Wbhen  heavily  with  many  cares  oppressed. 

It  ran  for  aye  a  cool,  Kfe-givin^  rill, ,;-,./ 

Sparkling  and  sweet  and  hidden  in  tb« 

heart,  '.^ 

And  sometimes  seemed  to  overflow  and  fill 

His  Kfe ;  sometimes  it  seemed  to  roU-^    ^^ 

"  Only  the  pure  in  heart  see  God."  ,  Z^T 

A  stream    of    brightness  from  a  high,  far 

throne,  _         . 

Whose  beauty  was  for  him  alone. 


"    A  MOTHER'S  HEART.  -    ''MO" 

A  little  dreaming,  such  as  mothers  know  i^ 

A  little  lingering  over  dainty  things ;    \i^^ 
A  happy  heart,  wherein  love  all  aglow  . 
Stirs  like  a  bird  at  dawn  that  wakes  and 
sings — 

And  that  is  all. 

jA  llttl-s  clasping  to  her  yearning  breast ; 

A  little  musing  over  future  years  ; 
A    heatt  that    prays,    "Dear    Lord,  Thou 
knowestbest,  ,. 

But  spare  my  flower  life's  bitterest  rain  of 
tears"— 

And  that  is  all. 

A  little  spirit  speeding  through  the  night  ; 

A  little  home  grown  lonely,  dark,  and  chill; 
A  sad  heart,  groping  blindly  for  the   light  ; 

A  little  snow-clad  grave  beneath  the  hill — 
And  that  is  all. 

A  little  gathering  of  life's  broken  thread  ; 

A  little  patience  keeping  back   the   teanb ; 
A  heart  that  sings,  "  Thy  darling  is  not  dead 
Gk)d  keeps  h^  safe  through  His  eternal 
yoATs" — 

And  that  is  all. 
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A  WORD  FOE  THE  MOTHER. 

Send  the  ohildreu  to  bed  with  a  kim  and  a 

smile ; 
Sweet  childhood   will   tany   at  best  but  a 

while  ; 
And  soon  they  will  pasB  from  the  portai  a  of 

home, 
The  wilderness   ways  of  their  Ufe-work  to 

roam. 

Yes,  tuck  them  in  b^d  with  a  gentle  ••  good- 
night 1" 

The  mantle  of  shadows  is  veiling  the  light ; 

And  maybit — God  knows — on  tms  sweet  lit- 
tle face 

May  fall  deeper  sl^ows  iii  lifels  wetey  race^ 

Yes,  say  it :  "God  bless  my  dear  children,  I 

pray  I" 
It  may  be  the  last  you  will  say  it  for  aye  ! 
The  night  maybe  long  ere  you,,  8^,,tj^em 


again; 


■i  :v 


The    motherless  children  may  call  you   in 

vain  I 
Drop  sweet  benediction  on  each  little  head, 
And  fold  them  iu  prayer  as  they  nestle  in 

bed ; 
A  guard  of  bright  angels  around  them  invite, 
Tb^  spirit  may  slip  from  themoorine  tp-night. 

.lU    t^!J.'i">    ^  Mi'ii*  ■  aft  vin  •■,j<  i>       -i  *^i''y 

OUR  MOTHER. 

"  Old  ?  oh,  no  1  she  can  never  be  old. 
Though  threescore  or  more  summers,  be, 
hers. 
And  her  life's  purple  gardens  now  hold 

The  rich  fruitage  of  seventy  warm  years. 
There  are  lives  that  grow  wriuklod  with 
time, 
And  hearts  that  get  callous  with  gold, 
And  youug  heads  that  are  grey-haired  with 
crime,  /. 

But  our  mother  can  never  grow  old  1 

•♦  She  is  faded  and  care-bent,  I  know. 

Like  a  sheaf  that  is  laden  with  ears ; 
Her  footsteps  are  halting  and  slow, 

And  her  cheeks  bear  the  traces  of  tears  ; 
But  her  heart  is  all  mellow  and  ripe, 

With  the  ever  sweet  juices  of  love  •; 
Her  speech  is  a  fair-coined  type 

Of  the  free-spoken  language  abovev^ . 

**  It  IS  strange  that  we  mark  time  by  years, 

And  a  name  to  each  passing  day  give. 
And  say  that  life's  ending  appears 

When  we're  only  beginning  to  live  I 
Tiu>«  may  change,  may  cut  down  and  renew; 

Eauh  season  new  scenes  may  unfold. 
Things  may  please  us — then  fade  from  our 
view — 

But  our  mother  can  never  grow  old  I 


"  Old  ?  old  ?  no,  indeed  !  she  is  young 

As  ever  she  was  in  her  life  !  ,  ]^^ff 

The  fairest  and  deaiovt  among  ■■  .^YA 

All  women,  with  loveliness  rife  ;  '•  trn*// 
He  soul  looks  abroad  through  its  vedl,      X 

With  a  smile  like  the  li^ht  of  the  moriHr;M 
And  the  dews  of  true  feebng  exhale  . .  v 

From  the  depths  where  her  grace*  were 
bom. 

to  •• 

"  And  some  day  the  angels  will  come      1 

For  this  beautiful  mother  of  ours^ ;,-;-;«  tti'J 
And  will  bear  her  away  to  their  home,    tf 

That  is  close  by  the  amaranth  bowera  ycT 
And  there,  in  her  radiant  youth, 

Where  the  ransomed  aye  fiouried^  ..and 
bloom,  J 

In  the  region  of  sunlight  and  truth,     ' 

She  will  wait  for  her  children  to  come.".. 
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When  daily  tasks  are  done,  and  tired  hands 

Lie  still  and  folded  on  the  resting  knee. 
When  loving  thoughts  have  leave  to  loose, 
their  bands,  ',') 

And  wander  over  past  and  future  free  ;    ' " 
When  visions  bright  of  love  and    hope   ful- 
filled rn  V' 

Bring  weary  eyes  a  spark  of  olden  fire^  txiH 
One  castle  fairer  than  tJie  rest  we  build,  i  A 

One  blessing  more  than  others  we  desire  ; 
A  home,  our  home,  wherein  all  waiting  past. 

We  two  may  stand  together,  and  alone  ; 

Our  patient  taskwork  finished,  and  at  last 
Love's  perfect  blessedness  and  peace  our 

Some  Uttle  nest  of  srfety  and  delight^- '  " 
Guarded    by  God's  good    angels    day    and 

night. 
We  can  not  guess  if  this  dear  home  shall  lie 
;    In  some  green  spot  embowered  with  arch- 
ing trees. 
Where  bird-notes  joined  with  brook-notes 
gliding  by. 

Shall  make  us  music  as  we  sit  at  ease.  ^  - 
Or  if  amid  the  city's  bn:4y  din  ' 

Ja  built  the  nest  for  which  we  look  and 
long. 
No   sound   without  shall   mar  the    peace 
within. 
The  calm  of  love  that  time  has  proved  so 
strcmg. 
Or  if,  ah  I  solemn  thought,  this  home  of  ours 
Doth    lie  beyond    the    world's    confusing 
noise ; 
And  if  the  nest  be  built  in  Eden  bowers. 
What  do  we  still,  but  silently  rejoice  ? 
We  have  a  home,  but  of  its  happy  state 
We  know  not  yet.     We  are  co&teut  to  wait. 
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"SIT  STILL  MY  DAUGHTER*" 

"Sit  still  my  danghter  !       n:  v!  lo  ' 
Wouldst  thou  learn  thy  lesson,      UHii  woH 
"And  wouldst  thou  comfort  brinig  mj 
Wouuded  heart  ? 
Another  heard  thy  aweet  ooufetwioa  t  "-v '"'-': 
Mother  I  we  can  not  part.  ;.»»  w>^i« 

"Sit  still  my  daughter  I  ;  r/a  i^Ii/i?  i: 
Wait  in  sweet  submission  ••v^  )«A 

Until  the  way  made  plainer  be. 
Fear  not,  the  Lord  who  prompted  thy  deois- 
ion 
Will  s^/rengthen  thee. 

"Sit  still  ';»y  daughter  I 
Banish  all  thy  sadness  ; 

The  clouds  around  thy  path  will  flee  away 
And  thou  shall  bind  thy  sheaves  with  glad- 
ness—  ..j.vi,;:;  .;*:;.' 
Watch  and  pray.                           ymhUfoi? 
"Sit  still  my  dautjhtr^f  |  ,i>,t^ij,   ,r  ^ 
Thine  heavenly  friend 

•Will  keep  thy  feet ;'  tiiou  shalt  act  rove 
But  gather  here  the  choicest  gifts  He'll  send ; 
His  banner  over  thee  is  'Love.' 

'tv.  •'  Sit  still,  my  daughter  ta*l  arrot  iV . 
Hd  Who  led  thee  hither 

Will  perfect  what  concemeth  thee  ; 
His  spotless  robe  Elhall  be  thy  shelter, 

His  precious  blood  thine  only  plea. ,  .;_,  j  j ; 

*  Sit  still,  my  daughter  !      "'  <'--•( 
Enviablb  station  ! 

Thus  lowly  waiting  at  the  Master's  feet, 
With  trustful  confidence  and  blight  antici- 
pition  .  ■  i,^,^  ; 

Of  joy  complete.  ,  .5,.-/- 

"  Sit  still,  my  daughter  I 
We,  too,  would  seek  this  low  position. 

Would  ever  learn  obedience  to  our  Father's 
will, 
Would  gladly  heed  this  gentle  udmonitiira. 
Daughter,  '  Sit  still.'  ^  '•' '^  ' 


IF  WE  KNEW. 
If  we  knew  the  woe  and  beart-ach« 

Waiting  for  us  down  the  road, 
If  our  lips  could  taste  the  wormwood* 

If  our  lacka       :ld  feel  the  load  ; 
Would  we  wash's  to-day  in  wishing, 

For  a  time  f    .t  ne'er  can  be  ; 


Would  we  w- 
For  our  shi', 


n  such  impatien<ie 
come  from  sea  ? 


If  we  knew  the  baby  fingers 

Pressed  against  the  window  pane. 
Would  be  cold  and  stiff  to-morrow — 

Never  trouble  us  again  ; 
Would  the  bright  eyes  of  our  darling. 

Catch  the  frown  upon  our  brow 
Would  the  print  of  baby  fingers 

Vex  us  then  astbey  do  now  f 


1 
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Ah,  these  little  ice  cold  fingers. 

How  they  point  our  mem  ^ries  back 
To  the  hajty  words  and  actions 

Strewn  along  our  ba<jkward  track  I' 
How  these  little  hands  remind  us. 

As  in  snowy  grace  they  lie 
Not  to  scatter  thorns-  but  rosea— 

For  our  reaping  by  and  by  I 
Strange  we  never  prize  the  mu«io 

Till  the  sweet- voiced  bird  hxis  flown  j  1 
Strange  that  we  should  slight  the  violet 

Till  the  lovely  flowers  are  gone; 
Strange  that  summer  skies  aiid  sunshin*   i^ 

Never  seem  one-half  so  fair  . .  j 

As  when  winter's  snowy  pinions 

Shake  their  white  down  in  the  air  i-wl  i 
fiips  f rem  which  the  seal  of  silence        ^'- 

None  bift  God  can  roll  away,  ^V 

Never  blossomed  in  such  beauty 

As  adorns  the  mouth  to-day  ;  ' 

And  sweet  words  that^freight  our  memory 

With  their  beautiful  perfume, 
Come  to  us  in  sweeter  accents      ''^ 

Through  the  portals  of  the  tomb. 

Let  us  gather  up  the  sunbeams 

Lying  all  along  our  path  ; 
Let  us  keep  the  wheat  and  rosea, 

Casting  out  the  thorns  and  chaff  j 
Let  us  find  our  sweetest  comfort   u<-><i!  <f<i 

In  the  blessings  of  to-day  ;  ^">|i  [ 

With  a  patient  hand  removing       t:Atf  httk 

All  the  briers  from  our  way. 

— L.  M.  B, 

WHAT  WE  SHOULD  CARE  FOR. 
It  matt».r8  little  where  I  was  born, 

Or  if  my  parents  were  rich  or  poor  ; 
Whether    they  shrank    at  the    cold  world's 
scorn, 
Or  walked  in  the  pride  of  wealth  ae^nre  ; 
But  whether  I  live  an  honest  man,,  ,  r 

And  hold  my  integrity  firm  in  my  «lutch, 
I  tell  you,  brother,  plain  as  I  am, 
It  matters  much  ! 

It  matters  little  how  long  I  stay 
In  a  world  of  sorrow,  sin  and  care  ; 

Whether  in  youth  I  am  called  away, 
Or  live  till  my  bones  and  pate  are  bwB:  { 

But  whether  I  do  the  best  I  can 
To  soften  the  weight  of  adversity's  toooh 

On  the  faded  cheek  of  my  fellow-man. 
It  matters  much  ! 

It  matters  little  where  be  my  grave, 

Or  on  the  land  or  in  the  sea,  , 

By  purling  brook  or  'neath  stormy  waye,  * 

It  matters  little  or  naught  to  me  : 
But  whetiier  the  angel  Death  c{»ite«  down; 
Aiud    marks  my    brow  with    hiS'  loving 
touch, 
As  one  that  shall  wear  the  victor's  crown. 
It'  matters  much  1 
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ONE  LITTLE  SONG.         - 

If  I  could  hear  one  little  sonflr    .  ,,,r^,u 

beard  long  years  ago, 
And  hear  her  aiug  who  sang  it  then 

In  accents  pure  and  low. 
It  seems  to  me  no  sweeter  joy       -jk'  ,vt 

A  weary  heart  could  know.  ,    ,,„-,. 

At  times  the  soul's  mysteriotis  "poW&t 

Brings  back  the  melody — 
Like  distant  chimes  that  rise  and  fall, 

Like  mnrmurings  of  the  sea  ;        '  '•• 
And  then  I  hear,  or  seem  to  hear,'*"    5"** 

The  song  once  sang  to  me.      ;  '■'  '*'■»•'■*  • 

I  turn  me  from  the  present  hour'   oM!  ' 
Against  the  lapse  of  years  ;        ,     .-  . 

And  looking  back  to  brighter  days, 
Through  days  of  hopes  and  fears, 

The  olden  nieinorjes  fill  my  heart 

■  And  dim  my  eyes  with  tears.     ,iy^f^  >-> 

I  hear,  and  yet  I  do  not  liew..}  ^^'f^^^!  ^j 
The  ^ood  old  song  of  yore ;    „ 

She  cannot  sing  who  sang  it  then, 
And  ne'er  will  sing  it  more  ;       '        ' 

For  light  and  life  and  love  have  gone, 
As  hope  had  gone  before.    '  1  -' '  •  -■  ■■. 

Oh  !  could  I  hear  the  little  song  ;  Ji  f?"  j 
I  heard  long  years  ago,  •  "^    " 

And  hear  hel:  sing  as  once  she  sang 
In  accents  pure  and  low,      -'^^  -"^  .^-- 

It  seems  to  me  no  sweeter  joy   ' 
A  weary  heart  could  know.      ;  i-|Y^ 
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What  has  this  woman  been  doing. 

So  long  since  the  morning  beguu  ? 
I  don't  believe  she  can  rememl>er 
'.'    One-half  of  the  work  she  has  done. 

Dressing  the  dear  little  baby,       i    . 

Combmg  his  soft  silken  hair,      ,'    .- 
Puttmg  hi:a  back  in  the  cradle 

To  su>ep  and  grow  healthy  and  fair^ 

Doing  the  work  in  the  kitchen, 
jTost  what  it  happens  to  be, 

CJovering  books  from  ti!»e  schbolTOom,' 
K^eady  for  callers  at  three. 

Mending  and  making  and  chatting, 
Two  or  three  ehiidren  to  teach, 

U  not  the  primer's  first  lesson, 
MethodB  no  others  can  preach. 

That^s  wfaftt  this  woman's  been  doing, 

Day  after  day  'tis  the  same  ; 
Angels,  oh,  watch  and  defend  her^ 
,  "  Mother  " — for  that  is  her  name. 
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IF  ONLY  MOTHERS  KNEW.    • 

If  only  mothers  knew,  she  said. 

How  hungry,  children  are  for  love,       '.',j>V(' 
Above  each  virgin  little  bed  ^  -^nA" 

A  mother's  lips  would  prove,  .f 

How  sweet  are  kisses  that  are  given      ')i>i.l^ 
Between  a  rosy  mouth  and  heaven.        .^.if^ 

If  only  my  mamma  would  kneel. 

As  your  dear  mother,  every  night-,  nj  i'u.'ff 
Beside  her  little  girl,  to  feel  ♦  a.;i;!J 

If  all  the  wraps  are  folded  tight,  /'r-.t  ujyV 
And  hold  my  hards,  her  elbow  Fair 
Between  my  cheeks  and  her   sof*  hair  ;  ;*// 

And  looking  in  my  dreaming  eyes 
As  if  she  saw  some  lovely  thing  ;  >« 

And  smiling  in  such  fond  surprise 
On  all  my  hopes  of  life  that  spring 

Like  flowers  beneath  her  tender  gaze, 

I  could  not  stray  in  evil  ways. 

I  would  not  wound  the  gentle  breast 

That  held  me  warm  within  its  fold 

My  mother's  love  would  still  be  best. 

However  sad,  or  plain,  or  old  ; 
And  even  though  the  world  forsake, 
I'd  love  her  for  her  dear  love's  sake. 

— Helbn  Rich. 
'i  obVTJ  't?f'  ' ' 

•,ia,ii..,-i/'  OUR  OWN."    .  s^^oife^'A  .iJf 
If  I  had  thbwh  in  the  morning  V't?»,j VI  viU 
How  wearily  all  the  day  ^  '*.."'-.  ,, 

The  words  unkind         ■  a^itiii*  £.'':(<« vr>a 
Would  trouble  my  r  jqA,   1        '»t&s»fiT 
I  said  when  you  went  away,  ir^^  uiiU 

I  had  l)een  more  careful,  darling,       i<{    ^  ,. 
Nor  given  you  needless  pain  j  ^•'i,  w 

But  we  vex  "our  own  " 
With  look  and  tone,  jOoi,,j««77 

We  might  never  take  back  again*  'h\u*}fi 
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For  though  in  the  quiet  evening 
YoU  may  give  me  the  kisfi  of  peace, 

Yet  it  might  be 

That  never  for  me 

The  pain  of  the  heart  should  cease. 
How  many  go  forth  in  the  morning 
That  never  come  home  at  night ; 
And  hearts  have  broken 
For  harsh  worcte  spoken 
That  sorrow  can  ne'er  set  right. 

We  have  careful  thoughts  for  the  stranger. 
And  smiles  for  the  sometime  guest : 

But  oft  for  "our  own  " 

The  bitter  tone. 
Though  we  love  "our  6wn  "  the  boat. 

Ah  !  lips  with  the  curve  impatient ; 
Ah  !  brow  With  that  look  of  scorn  ; 

"Twere  a  crael  fate. 

Were  the  night  too  late 
To  undo  the  v(»rk>of  mora. 
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PATIENCE,  MOTHER. 

Patience,  mother  ;  dou't  be  wetfy 

Of  the  restless  httle  hnad 
Now  reclining  on  yoar  bottom. 

Sleeping  now  on  otadle-bed. 
Should  the  little  head  grow  weary, 

Sinking  to  a  dreamless  sleep, 
Resting  on  a  oothn  pillow, 
I     Then,  oh  mother,  how  you'd  weep,— 
Weep  to  think  you'd  1i>een  impatient, 
j    And  perhaps  a  bit  unkind, 
lo  the  darling  little  baV)y 

That  had  loft  you  thus  behind. 

Patience,  mother  ;  don't  be  weary 

Of  the  clinging  finger  tips 
Creeping  round  Tike  tiny  tendriUu 

Nor  the  rosy,  parted  lips, 
Should  the  lips  be  pale  and  silent, 

Litt  e  hands  be  folded  still, 
Glad  would  mother  be  to  have  them 
Clinging  at  their  own  sweet  will ; 
I'or  how  very  much  you'd  missed  them, 

None  but  mother's  heart  can  say. 
Rosy  lips,  how  glad  you'd  kiss  them-^ 

Clinging  fingers,  feel  them  play. 

Patience,  mother  ;  don't  be  weary 

Of  the  baby  prattle  eweet, 
Of  the  steady  patter,  patter, 

Of  the  ever  busy  feet. 
Sliould  the  tiny  feet  grow  weaiy, 

And  the  merry  prattle  cease  f^ 
Should  they  both  be  stilled  forever, 

In  a  never-onding  peace, 
Vainly  then  Wi>uld  mother  listen 

For  a  sound  o'en  half  bO  sweet 
As  the  cooing  of  an  infant 

And  the  noiso  of  baby  feet. 

Patience,  moth«jr ;  don't  be  weary 

Of  bright  eyes  so  wide-awake. 
Bright  eyes  full  of  love  and  laughter'; 

Sunshine  in  your  home  they  make. 
Should  the  sparkling  eyes  grow  weary, 

Close,  no  more  to  ope  on  you,     .     , 
To  wake  no  more  with  glad  surprii^ 

Then  what,  mother,  would  yon  do  ? 
Oh,  gladly  then  you'd  see  their  light. 

Nor  would  wish  they'd  "go  to  sleep 
In  vain  the  thought,  unheeded  wish. 

They  can  never  wake  nor  weep. 

Patience,  mother  ;   don't  be  weary  - 

Of  the  loving  little  heart, 
CUriging  ever  to  its  mother. 

Fearing  with  her  care  to  part, 
Shoul(l  the  little  heart  grow  weary. 

Seek  a  Saviour's  heavenly  fold. 
There,  forever,  with  the  Migels 

Shielded  from  the  storm  and  cold. 
Mother  you  would  weep  with  sorrow, 

Thinking  you  had  oaosed  it  pain. 


Patient  be,    then  while  th^^'re  with  yuu  } 
Then  youll  ne'er  *'  regret  m  vain. " 

— Li»:iK  Unukrv'^ood. 


TIEED  MOTHERS. 

A  little  elbow  leans  upon  your  knee, 

Your  tired  knee  that  has  so  much  to  bear ; 
A.  child's  dear  eyes  are  looking  lovingly 

From  underneath  a  thatch  of  tanglua  hair, 
Perhaps  you  do  not  heed  the  velvet  touoli 

Of  warm,  moist  fingers,   holding  yuurs  so 
tight— 
You  do  not  prize  this  blessing  over-much  ; 

You  almost  are  too  tirod  to  pray  to-night« 

But  it  is  blessedness  !     A  year  ago 
I  did  not  see  it  as  I  do'  to-day — 
We  are  all  so  dull  and  thankless,  and  too 
slow 
To  catch  the  sunshine  till  it  slips  away. 
And  now  it  seems  surpassing  strange  to  me 
That,  while  I  bore  the  badge  o?  mother* 
hood, 
I  did  not  kiss  more  oft  and  tenderly 
The  little  child  that    brought  me    only 
good. 
And  if,   some  night  when  you  sit  down  to 
resl^ 
You    miss    this   elbow    from    your  tired 
knee — 
This    restless,   curling  head  from  off  yOur 
breast, 
This    lisping   tongne    that  chatters  con* 
stantly  ; 
If  from  your  own  the  dimpled  hands  had 
sUpped, 
And  ne'er  would  nestle  to  your  palm  again; 
If  the  white  feet  into  their  gi-ave  had  tripped, 
I  could  not  blame  you  for  your  heart-ache 
then. 

I  wonder  so  that  mothers  ever  fret 

At  little  children  clinging  to  their  gown  ; 
Or  that  the  ioot-priuts,  when  the  days  are 
wet. 

Are   ever    black  enough    to   make  them 
frown. 
If  I  could  find  a  little  muddy  boot. 

Or  cap  or  jacket  on  my  ohaniber  Hoor, 
If  I  ooiild  kiss  a  rosy,  restless  foot, 

And  hear  it  patter  in  my  home  once  mont; 

If  I  could  mend  a  broken  caiii  to-day. 

To-morrow  make  a  kite  to  v-each  the  sky- 
There  is  no  woman    in  God's  world  cuul<l 
say 

She  was  more  blissfully    content  than  I. 
But  ah !  ihe  dainty  pillow  next  my  own 

Is  never  .rumpled  bv  a  shining  head  ; 
My  singing  birdling  nom  its  nest  has  flowA  1 

The  littk  boy  I  used  to  kiss  is  dead  I 
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THE  DUMB  CHILD. 


She  is  my  only  girt. 
^  I  asked  for  her  aa  some  most  precious  thing, 
For  all  unfinished  was  Love's  jewelled  ring, 

Till  set  wi^  this  soft  pearl ! 
The  sliadow  time  brought  forth  I  could  liot 

see, 
How  pure,  how  perfect  seemed  the  gift  to 
me  I 

Oh  I  many  a  soft  old  tnne 
I  used  to  sing  into  that  deafened  ear,    ' 
And  siiffeied  not  the  slightest  footstep  near, 

Ijest  she  might  wake  too  soon  : 
And   liushed     her  brothers'  laughter  while 

she  lay. 
Ah,  needless  care  1 1  might  hi.ve  lat  them 

'  Twas  long  ere  I  believed 
That  this  one  daughter  might  not  speak  to 

me  ; 
Waited  and  watched — God  knows  how  pati- 
ently ! 
How  willingly  deceived. 
Vain  Love  was  K)ng  the  untiring  nurse  of 
•*        Faith, 
And  tended  hope  until  it  starved  to  death. 

Oh,  if  she  could  but  hear 
For  one  short  hour,  till   I  her  tengue  might 


t^ch 
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To  can  me  mother,  in  the  broken  speech 

That  thrills  the  mother's  ear  ! 
Alas  1  those  sealed  lips  never  may  be  stirred 
To  the  deep  music  or  that  holy  word. 

My  heart  it  sorely  tries. 
To  Sfie  her  kneel  with  such  a  reverent  air. 
Beside  her  brothers  at  tlieir  evening  prayer. 

Or  lift  those  earnest  eyes 
'To  watch  our  lips,  as  though  our  words  she 

knew, 
Then  move  her  own,  as  she  were  speaking 
too. 

IVewatehed  her  looking  up 
To  the  bright  wonder  of  a  sunset  sky. 
With  such  a  depth  of  meaning  in  her  eye. 

That  I  could  almost  hope 
The  struggling  soul  would  burst  its  binding 

cords. 
And  long  pent-up  thoughte   flow  forth  in 

words. 

The  song  of  bird  and  bee. 
The  chorus  of  the  breezes,  streams  and  groves. 
All  the  grand  mxmc  to  which  nature  moves. 

Are  wasted  melody 
To  her  ;  the  world  of  sound  a  tuneless  void  ; 
While  even  silence,  had  its  charm  destroyed. 


Her  face  is  very  fair ; 
Her  blue  eye  )>eautiful ;  of  frnest  mould 
The  soft  white  brow,  o'er  which  in  wav«i  of 
gold,  O 

Ripples  h  ;>•  shining  hair.  ■  oVI 

Alas  !  this  lovel>  temple  closed  mnst  b*;' 
For  He  who  maile  it  keeps  the  master-key. 

Wills  He  the  mind  within 
Should  from  earth's  Babel  clamour  be  kept 

free. 
E'en  that  His  still  small  voioe  and  step  might 

be 
Heard,  at  its  inner  shrine, 
ThroTifh  that  deep  bush' of  soul,  with  clearer 

thrill  I 
Then    should  I  grieve?      Oh,    murmui-ing 

heart,  loe  still! 

She  seems  to  have  a  sense  ji 

Of  quiet  gladness,  in  a  noiseless  play  ;      .  i '  > 
She  has  a  pleasant  smile,  a  gentle  way, 

Whose  voiceless  eloquence 
Touches  all  hearts,   thougn  I   had  once  the 

fear 
That  even  her  father  would  not  care  ,for 
her. 

Thank  God,  it  is  not  so  I 
And  when  his  sons  are  playing  merrily, 
She  comes    and  leans    her    head  upon   his 
knee — 

Oh,  J^satcfa  times  I  know, 
By  his  full  eye  and  tones,  subdued  and  mild, 
How  his  heart  yearns  over  his  silent  child. 

Not  of  all  gifts  bereft, 
Even  now.     How  could  I  say  she  did  not 

speak? 
What    real    language    lights    her  eyes  aad 
cheek, 
And  thanks  to  Him  who  left 
Unto  her  soul  yet  open  avenues 
For  joys  to  enter  and  for  love  to  use  1 

Ac-i  God  in  love  doth  give 
To  b  -  4efect  a  beauty  of  its  own. 
And  ^     a  def^r"^';  -"nrl^meas  have  known 

'J  hro'  that  for  which  we  grieve. 
Yet  shall  the  uu..!  uc  melted  from  her  ear 
Yea,  and  my*  voice  shall  fill  it — but  not  hers, 

Wnen  that  new  sense  is  given, 
What  rapture  will  ite  first  experience  be, 
That  never  woke  to  meaner  melody 

Than  the  ri<fh  songs  of  heaven — 
To  hear  the    full-toned    anthem    swelling 

round,'' 
While  angels  teach  the  ei^tasies  of  sound ! 
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LINRS  ON  THE  DEATH  OP  A  CHILD. 

B jhold  a  Bornph  soaring 
From  out  our  weary  world  t  „  ,  ,• 

In  robes  of  white, 
One  starlight  night, 
With  spirit-wings  unfurled, 
He  took  his  flight 
To  the  gatoH  ot  light, 
To  make  hiii  dwelling  there^ 
Seraphic  songs  outiMuhng 
Upon  the  silent  air. 
'  Oh,  how  he  loved  thee,  mother, 
Thy  bosom  was  his  b«d  ; 
Twaa  sweet  to  rest 
On  thy  soft  breast 
The  little  wearied  head  ; 
To  feel  thee  press 
With  fond  caress 
The  bright  and  radiant  brow, 
But  the  blessed  "  Elder  Brother  " 

Will  cherish  "  baby  "  now. 
Life  lay,  untired,  before  him, 
The  future  all  unknown ; 
How  might  the  years 
Have  flowed  with  tears. 
Till  laughter  changed  to  moan  I 
How  might  the  strife 
Of  human  life 
Hftve  brought  his  soul  to  harm  I 
But  now  a  shield  is  o'er  him — 

The  everlasting  Arm  ! 
The  paths  of  bliss  unbounded 
His  feet  already  treji.l — 
The  heavenly  fields 
Whose  harvest  yields 
The  true  and  living  bread. 
On  fruitful  hills, 
By  placid  rills, 
J,     The  lamba  of  Jesus  feed  ; 
'By  heaven's  wealth  surrounded, 
What  can  he  ever  need? 

.Dear  weeping  father,  mother, 
*'    How  could  he  longer  wait 
When  Jesus  calls  ? 
From  jasper  walla 
Swung  wide  the  golden  gate, 
But  he  will  stand 
At  God's  right  hand, 
;    To  wait  and  watoh  for  you  ; 
And  there  will  be  another 
To  bid  yon  "  welcome  "  too. 

And  so  he  left  you.  winging 
His  upward  flight  afar. 

Till,  throHgh  the  right, 

There  sihoue  the  light 
Of  one  more  radiant  star  ! 

Through  countless  years 

No  bitter  tears 
Shall  dim  those  lustrous  eyes  ; 
No  sighs  shall  mar  the  singing 
Beneath  those  cloudless  skws  ! 


MOTHER'S  WAy^. 

Oft  within  onr  little  cottage,  .[ 

As  tiie  shadows  gently  ^11, 
While  the  sunlight  touches  softly 

One  sweet  face  upon  the  wall, 
Do  we  gather  close  together. 

And  m  hushed  and  tender  tone, 
Ask  each  other's  full  forgivennesa       •         I 

For  the  wrong  that  each  has  done. 
Should  you  wonder  why  this  custom, 

At  the  ending  of  the  day, 
Eye  and  voice  would  quickly  answer, 

"  It  was  once  your  mother's  way  !" 

If  our  home  be  bright  and  cheery, 

If  it  hold  a  welcome  true,  , 

Opening  wide  its  door  of  greeting 

To  the  many  not  the  few  ; 
If  we  shace  our  Father's  bounty 

With  the  needy,  day  by  day, 
'Tis  because  our  hearts  remember 

This  was  ever  mother's  way. 

Sometimes,  when  our  hands  grow  weary. 

Our  tasks  seem  very  long, 
When  our  burdens  look  too  heavy. 

And  we  deem  the  right  all  wrong, 
Then  we  gain  a  new,  fresh  courage, 

As  we  rise,  to  proudly  sav  : 
"  Let  us  do  our  auty  bravely. 

This  was  onr  dear  mother  s  way." 

Thus  we  keep  her  memory  precious,      i 

While  we  never  cease  to  pray 
That,  at  last,  when  lengthening  shadows 

Mark  the  evening  of  our  day. 
They  may  find  us  waiting  calmly. 

To  go  home  our  mother's  way  I 

SATURDAY  NIGHT.  I 

The  spirit's  garments,  that  have  swept 
Through    all  the  week,    along  the  duety 

ways. 
Catching  assoilment    fjom   the    wcnrldly 
days. 
Though  oft  aside  the  foot  in  'voidance  stept — 
Gather  them  up  to-night ;     they   have   not 
kept 
Their  earlier  beauty.     Thonjy  cares  have 

torn 
Their    delicate    fabric — fretting    troubles 
worn 
The  'broidered  hem,  the  while  the  wearer 
wept. 
And    strove  with  vain  attempt  to  walk 
apart 
Where  the  clay  touched  not.     Wherefore, 
weary  one  1 
Loosen   these  work-day  vestments  from 
thee,  lest, 
Uncleansed  by  meditation's  holy  art. 
Thy  soul  be  found  unfitted  to  put  on 
The  pure,  fair  linen  of  the  Saobath  rest  I 
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WHERE  IS  YOUR  BOY  TO-NIGHT  ? 

Life  is  teeming  with  evil  anares, 

The  gates  of  sin  are  wide, 
The  rosy  fingers  of  pleasure  wave 

Ami  f>eckon  the  youth  inside. 
0  t  man  of  the  world  with  open  purse, 

Seeking  your  own  delight, 
Pausev  ere  reason  is  wholly  gone — 

Where  is  your  boy  to-night  ? 

Sirens  are  singing  on  every  hand 

Luring  the  car  of  youth, 
Gilded  falsehood  with  "ilver  notes 

Drowneth  the  voii         truth. 
Dainty  lady  in  costly  robes, 

Yonr  parlouis  gleam  with  light, 
Fate  and  beauty  your  seikses  uteep— 

Where  ia  your  boy  to-night  7 

Tempting  whispers  of  royal  spoil 

Flatter  the  youthful  soul 
Eagerly  entering  into  life, 

Restive  of  all  control. 
Needs  are  many,  and  duties  st.^  m 

Crowd  on  the  weary  sight; 
Father,  buried  in  business  cares, 

Where  is  your  boy  to  night  ? 

Pitfalls  lurk  in  the  flo,wpy  way, 
Vice  has  a  golden  gate,  t,j     .,, 

Wlio  shall  guide  the  unwary  feet 
Into  the  highway  straight? 

Patient  worker  with  willinc;  hand 
Keeping  the  home-heavth  bright 

Tired  mother  with  tender  eyes. 
Where  is  your  boy  to-night  ? 

Turn  his  feet  from  the  evil  paths 

Ere  they  have  entered  in, 
Keep  him  unspotted  while  yet  you  may, 

Earth  is  so  stained  with  ain  ; 
Ere  he  has  learned  to  follow  wrong, 

Teach  him  to  love  the  right. 
Watch,  ere  watching  is  wholly  vain— 

Where  is  your  boy  to-night  ? 

FATHER  AT  PLAY. 

Such  fun  aa  we  had  one  rainy  day. 

When  father  was  home  and  helped  us  play. 

We  made  a  ship  and  hoisted  sail, 
And  crossed  the  sea  in  a  fearful  gale — 

But  we  hadn't  sailed  into  London  town. 
When    captain    and  crew  and    vessel  went 
down. 

Down,  down  in  a  jolly  wreck. 

With  the  captain  rolling  under  the  deck. 

But  he  broke  out  again  with  a  lion^s  roar, 
And  we  on  twp  legs,  he  on  four, 

Ran  out  of  the  parlour  and  up  the  stair. 
And  frightened  mamma  and  the  baby  there.  I 


So  mamma  said  she'd  be  p'liceinan  now, 
And  tried  to  Wnt  us.  She  uiilu't  kuuw  how  I 

Then  the  lion  laughed  and  forgot  to  roar. 
Till  we  chased  liim  out  of  the  nursery  door  ) 

And  then  he  turnn<l  to  a  pouy  ray,  , 
And  carried  us  all  on  his  uacL  away. 

Wliippity,  lickity,  lickity  ho  ! 

If  wo  hadn't  fun,  then  I  don't  know  ! 

Till  we  tumbled  off  aqd  he  cantered  on, 
Never  stopping  to  see  if  his  load  was  gone. 

And  I  couldn't  t«!ll  any  more  than  he 
V\  hich  was  Charlie  and  which  was  me. 

Or  which  was  Towzer,  for  all  in  a  mix 
You'd  think  three  people  had  turned    to  six. 

Till  Towzer's  tail  was  caught  in  the  door  ; 
He  wouldn't  hu-rah  with  us  any  more. 

And  mamma  came  out  the  rumpus  to  quiet. 
And  told  us  a  story  to  break  up  the  riot. 


'  IN  THE  NEST. 

Gather  them  close  to  your  loving  heart — 

Cradle  them  on  your  breast  ; 
They  will  soon  enough  leave  your  brooding 

care  : 
Soon  enough  mount  youth's  topmost  stair — 

Little  ones  in  the  nest. 

Fret  not  that  the  children's  hearts  are  gay, 

That  their  restless  feet  will  run. 
There  may  come  a  time  in  the  by-and-by, 
Wlien  you'll  sit  in  your  lonely  room  and  sigh 
For  a  sound  of  childish  f  uu  : 

When  you'll  long  for  a  repetition  sweet 

That  sounded  through  each  room. 
Of  "  Motiier,"  "  Mother,"  the  dear  love  calli 
That  will  echo  long  in  the  silent  halls. 
And  add  to  their  stately  gloom. 

There  may  come  a  time  when  you'll  long  to 
hear 
The  eager,  boyish  tread. 
The  tuneless  whistle,  the  clear,  shrill  shout, 
The  busy  bustle  in  and  out. 
I     And  pattering  overhead, 

When  the  boys  and  girls  are  all  grownup* 

And  scattered  far  and  wide, 
Or  gone  to  the  undiscovered  shore. 
Where  youth  and  age  come  nevermore, 

You  will  miss  them  from  your  sida. 

Then  gather  them  close  to  your  loving  heart. 

Cradle  them  to  your  breast ; 
They  will  soon  enough  leave  your  brooding 


care 


Soon  enough  mount  youth's  topmost  stair — 
Little  ones,  in  th^  liest. 
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SPRING  WORK. 

I  am  cutting  papera  tu-day,  mother, 

(I'apera  to  cover  a  ahtilf), 
Anil  aaving  out  bita  fur  my  acrap-book  ; 

But  unlike  tny  former  aelf, 
With  tho  thouffhta  that  are  grand  and  nobit, 

And  the  Imca  the  poet  aiiiga, 
I  am  aaviug  aome  very  aimple     t>v  •■• 

Andtlecidely  childlike  thingi. 

For  throned  in  her  chair  iMsaide  me, 

Sita  a  wee  one,  dainty  and  aweek, 
And  I  ti^ist  in  the  daya  that  ar«  coming 

8he  will  care  theae  lines  to  rc-peut. 
I  think  thiit  in  planning  her  lite-work. 

The  aame  fair  future  I  see 
Which  you  aaw  in  thp  '  — ■<  ago,  mother, 

When  you  planned  '■a*">d  about  me. 


I  long  to  come  home  . .     ht. 

And  aitting  down  by  _,  .ar  feet, 
Liaten  again  to  the  Bible  talea 

You  uaud  long  ago  to  repeat — 
Of  A  lam,    and  Kve,  and  Abel ; 

Ot  Noah,  who  heard  and  obeyed  ) 
Of  Abraham,  laaao  aud  Jacob, 

With  the  faith  and  love  they  diaplayed. 

There  waa  Joaeph,  aold  into  Egypt, 

And  Moaes  before  the  king, 
And  David,  who  alew  Goliath, 

With  a  little  atone  in  his  aling ; 
There  waa  Samuel,  called  at  night-time^ 

And  Jonah  caat  in  the  deep, 
And  many  a  dream  and  viuiou 

Of  prophets  aud  kings  asleep. 

Then  there  was  the  wonderful  story 

Of  the  Child  in  a  manger- bed. 
Who  marked  the  pathway  to  glory 

With  tears  and  blood  that  Uo  shed. 
Dear  mother,  that  *'  old,  old  story" 

Is  the  life  of  my  life  to  me, 
And  I  want  to  train  up  my  children 

To  be  all  He  would  have  them  be. 

Oh,  a  mo^.her'8  mission  ia  holy, 

And  she  must  be  holy,  too, 
Or  sadly  fail  in  pcrformiug 

The  work  Goil    1  es  her  to  do. 
So  while  I  am  sweeping  and  sorubbing) 

And  clekniug  dusc  from  the  paint. 
In  my  heart  I  am  earnestly  praying 

To  be  clean  of  sin  and  its  taint. 

While  the  farmer  goes  to  bis  plsntini^ 

The  mother,  .by  look  and  tone, 
Is  sowing  in  soil  just  as  certain 

To  yield  of  the  seed  she  has  sown. 
The  work  that  she  do^s  may  be  lowly. 

But  angels  are  watching  her  life  ; 
The  love  of  the  Saviour  sustaiueth 

Each  faithful  mother  aud  wife. 


V  IS  R  O  l!<  D  • 
HONOaB. 

TiOaaea  on  loMet,  faat  they  came  ; 

Men  said  :  "There's  left  him  but  hi'i  name  ; 

But  that  ia  free  from  blot  or  blaiiie. " 

Deapairing,  bowed  with  care  and  dread, 
Aa  if  he  heard,  he  raised  hia  head, 
"Thank God,  1  have  my  name  1"  he  aaid. 

SU^U>I0ION. 

A  palace  ;  gilded  eaeo  and  glare  ; 

Loud  jests  and  laughter  ;  banquets  rare  ; 

At  daybreak,  on  a  sleepless  bed. 

He  moaned  and  turned  hia  fevered  head. 

"  I've  all  thiuga  hut  a  name  1"  he  said. 

Hauuikt  McEwbn  Kimball. 
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"  WRITE  THEM  A  LETTER  TO- 
NIGHT." 

Don't  go  to  the  theatre,  concert,  or  ball. 

But  stay  in  your  room  to-night  : 
Deny  youi-aelf  to  the  frienda  that  call, 

And  a  good  long  letter  write — 
Write  to  the  aad  old  folka  at  home, 

Who  ait  when  the  day  ia  done. 
With  felded  handa  and  dowucaat  eyes,    , 

And  think  of  the  absent  one. 

Don't  selfishly  acribble  "excuse  my  haste, 

I've  scarcely  the  time  to  write," 
Lest  their  brooding  thoughts  go  wandering 
back 

To  many  a  gone-by  night — 
When  they  lost  their  needed  sleep  and  rest. 

And  every  breath  was  a  prayer — 
That  God  would  leave  their  delicate  bal^ 

To  their  tender  love  and  care. 
Don't  let  them  feel  that  you've  no  more 
j  need 

Of  their  love  or  counsel  wise  ; 
For  the  heart  grows  strongly  sensitive 

When  age  has  dimmed  the  eyes — 
It  might  l^  well  to  let  them  believe 

You  never  forgot  them,  quite  ; 
That  you  deem  it  a  pleasure  when  far  away. 

Long  letber*  home  to  write. 

Don't  think  that  the  young  and  giddy  frienda 

Who  make  your  pastime  gay, 
Have  halt  the  anxious  thought  for  you 

That  the  old  folks  have  to-day. 
The  duty  of  writing  do  not  put  off; 

Let  sleep  or  pleasure  wait, 
Lest  the  letter  for  which  they  look^'l  and 
longed 

Be  a  day  or  an  botar  too  late. 

For  the  loving,  sad  old  folks  at  home, 

With  locks  fast  turning  white, » 
Are  longing  to  hear  from  the  absent  one — 
I    Write  them  a  letter  to-night. 
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A  MOTHER'S  CARES. 

I  do  not  think  that  I  could  bear 
My  daily  weight  of  woman's  care 

If  it  were  not  for  this, 
That  Jesua  seemeth  always  near  ; 
Unseen,  but  whispering  in  my  ear, 
Some  tender  word  of  love  and  cheer, 

To  fill  my  soul  with  bliss  !  t  t.:  «/ 

There  are  so  many  trivial  cares 
That  no  one  knows  and  no  one  shares, 

Too  small  for  me  to  tell ; 
Things  e'en  my  husband  cannot  see  ; 
Nor  his  dear  love  uplift  from  me 
Each  hour's  unnamed  perplexity, 

That  mothers  know  so  well. 

The  failure  of  some  household  scheme,  ^'^* 
The  ending  of  soma  pleasant  dream, 

Deep  bidden  in  mj'  breast  ; 
The  weariness  of  children's  noise, 
The  yearning  for  that  subtle  poise 
That  tuineth  duties  into  joys, 

And  giveth  inner  rest. 

These  secret  things,  however  small, 
Are  known  to  Jesus,  each  and  all. 

And  this  thought  brings  me  peace. 
I  do  not  need  to  say  one  word  ;        ,  li^'i"  , 
He  knows  what    thought   my    heain   hath 

stirred, 
And  by  divine  caress  my  Lord 

Makes  all  its  throbbing  cease. 

And  then  upon  his  loving  breast 
My  weary  head  is  laid  at  rest. 

In  speechless  ecstasy  I 
Until  it  spemeth  all  in  vain 
That  care,  fatigue,  or  mortal  pain 
Should  hope  to  drive  aie  forth  again 

From  such  felicity  ! 


THE  RIGHTS  OF  WOMAN. 

The  rights  of  woman — what  are  they  ? 
The  right  to  labour,- love  and  pray, 
The  right  to  weep  when  others  weep. 
The  right  to  wake  when  others  sleep. 

The  right  to  dry  the  falling  tear. 
The  right  to  quell  the  rising  fear  ; 
The  right  to  smooth  the  brow  of  care. 
And  whisper  comfort  to  despair. 

The  right  to  watch  the  parting  breath,^ 
To  sooth  and  che6r  the  bed  of  death  ; 
The  richt,  when  earthly  hopes  all  fail. 
To  point  to  that  within  the  veil. 

The  ri^ht  the  wanderer  to  reclaim, 
And  wm  the  lost  from  paths  of  shame  ; 
The  ri^ht  to  comfort  and  to  bless 
The  widow  and  the  fatherless. 

The  right  the  little  ones  to  gnide^ 
In  simple  faith  to  Him  who  died, 
With  earnest  love  and  gentle  praise. 
To  bless  and  oheer  their  yoatiuol  day*. 


The  right  to  live  for  those  we  love, 

The  right  to  die  that  love  to  prove  ; 

The  right  to  brighten  earthly  homes 

With  pleasant  bmi^es  and  gentle  tones.  « 

Are  these  thy  rightsi?    Then  use  them  well  * 
Thy  silent  influence  none  ciui  tell  ; 
If  these  are  thine,  why  ask  fur  more  ? 
Thou  hast  enough  to  answer  ior. 


A    MOTHER'S    THOUGHTS    BY   HER 
^-  ■     CHILD.  ^ 

O  God  of  boundless  purity. 

How  strange  that  Thou  should'st  giva  to  me 

This  young  and  tender  heart. 
To  train  to  walk  in  thine  own  ways,       »  ''• 
That  he  may  end  his  mortal  days  ^j  r 

In  glory  where  thou  art  1  ^St 

Alas  !  how  slow,  how  hopeless,  too,  ' 

Am  I,  this  sacred  work  to  do  ! 

My  utmost  strength  must  fail.  ' 

Yet,  Holy  Spirit,  if  Thy  power 
Be  given  to  me  from  hour  to  hour 
I  surely  shad  prevail. 

O  Gracious  influence,  to  his  heart  wi:>itl 

Give  will  to  choose  the  "  better  part,**^  'J^^ 

Which  none  can  take  avay.  'f/> 

By  him,  0  helping  God,  be  found  j  i:  i-;'  ? 
To  him  in  gifts  of  love  abound  ;      "f^^  fM'i^'t 

Be  with  him  every  day.  ' ■  bixL 

And,  God  of  Grace,  his  mother  bless 

With  prayer,  and  faith,  and  watchfulnenk 

Now  that  8      has  a  child.  ?i 

Let  not  her  weak  indulgence  spoil. 
Nor  yet  her  stem,  harsh  manner  foil. 

This  heart  so  soft  and  mild. 

Help  her  in  every  act  and  word 
To  follow  ck  .e  her  lowly  Lord  ; 

Be  this  her  only  pride — 
That  she  may  holy  influence  shed 
Around  this  de^  immortal's  head,  iK> 

And  keep  him  on  Thy  side. 

Then,    when    the   last   great    trump    shftll 

sound. 
And  all  before  tlieir  Judge  be  found 

To  hoar  their  sentence  pass'd. 
May  he  in  glory  then  appear, 
Receive  Thy  prize.  Thy  '^ell  done"  bear— 

A  conqueror  at  last. 

Yes,  may  this  soul  of  rarer  worth 

To  me  than  all  the  soulsof  earth,   '    '    '  '  ' ' ' 

But  weM"  Thy  diadem  ;  !-.(/.* 

Then,  through  eternity  I'll  raise 
A  mother's  song  of  unmixed  praiaa^ 

To  Thee,  redeem  ng  I^amb.  •   " 
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THE  GUEST. 

From  oat  the  great  world's  rush  and  din 

There  come  a  guest  s 
The  inner  court  he  entered  iu. 

And  sat  at  rest. 

Slow  on  the  wild  tide  of  affiAirs 

The  gates  were  closed  ; 
Afar  the  hungry  host  of  careo 

At  last  reposed. 

Then  through  the  dim  doors' of  the  past, 

All  pure  of  blame, 
Came  boyish  memories  floating  fast — . 

His  mother's  name. 

"  Ah  !  all  this  loud  world  call  the  best 

I'd  give,"  he  said, 
"  To  feel  her  hand,  on  her  dear  breast 

To  lean  m^  head. 

•*  I  ery  within  the  crowned  day, 

That  would  be  joy. 
Could  she  but  bear  me  far  away, 

Once  more  her  boy. " 

Man's  strength  is  weakness,  after  all- 
lie  stood  confessed  ;  * 

None  quite  can  still  the  heart's  wild  call. 
None  quite  are  Messed. 

Across  the  face  that  knows  no  fear 

A  shade  swept  fast. 
As  if  a  following  angel  near 

I'hat  moment  passed. 

Th«^  sacred  silence  of  the  room 

I»id  softly  stir  ; 
A  splendour  grew  within  the  gloom 

Of  her,  of  her  ! 

Out  of  the  great  world's  rush  and  din 

Has  gone  my  guest  ; 
Ttie  battle  flame,  the  praise  men  win 

Are  his — not  rest. 

Far  oui  amid  the  earth's  turmoila 

A  strong  man  stands, 
Upheld  iu  triumph  and  in  toils 

By  unseen  hands. 

But  who  may  lift  with  subtle  waad 

The  masks  we  wear  ? 
I  only  know  his  mother's  hand 

Is  on  his  hair. 

I  only  know  through  all  life's  harrao. 

Through  sin's  alloy, 
St^mehow,  somewhere  that  mother's  arms 

Will  reach  her  boy» 


"A  LITTLE  CROWlSr.'' 

Write  it,  0  Angel  hia  the  Book 
Aiai)ng  the  lam  bs  of  my  fair  flock, 
Onr  more  dear  name  shall  be  engraved. 
By  Jesus  8»vod, 


The  angel  paused  and  wmte  it  down. 
Then  turned  and  touched  a  glowing  crown, 
On  which  the  precious  sentence  gleamed. 
By  Cbrisc  redeemed  1 

It  was  our  lamb,  whose  name  was  there. 
So  precious  and  so  sweetly  fair 
That  oft  we  trembled  as  we  dreamed- 
So  near  to  heaven  he  seemed. 

And  if  the  angel  softly  came 
And  gently  called  his  little  name. 
For  beC'.+«ous  grew  his  darling  eyes 
With  heavenly  e^stacies. 

Ah,  me  !  we  would  have  stayed  tUb  hand 
Which  led  to  ttM^beauteuus  land, 
But  troopB  of  little  ones  came  down 
To  lead  '  im  to  his  crown  I 

He  went  so  sweetly  to  that  throng. 
We  almost  heard  the  welcome  song 
Ot  countless  darhngs  gone  before. 
Unto  the  shining  shore  1 

A  RHYME  OF  ONE.  '       * 

You  sleep  upon  yonr  njother's  breast,    , 

Your  race  begun, 
A  welcome,  long  a  wish'd-for  guest. 

Whose  age  is  One.  ' 

A  baby-boy,  you  wontler  why 

1,  "You  ca^  hot  run  ; 

i  You  try  to  talk— how  h;vrd  you  try  !-— j- 
YouVe  only  One. 

Ere  long  you  won't  be  such  a  dunce  :     ' 
You'll  eat  your  bnn. 

And  fly  .y(>ar  kite,  like  folk  who  once 
W'      only  One. 

Youll  rhyme,  and  woo,  and  fight,  and  joke, 
Perhaps  you'll  pun  ; 

Such  feats  are  never  done  by  fblk 
Before  they're  One. 

Some  day,  too,  you  may  have  your  joy. 

And  envy  one  ; 
Yes,  yourself,  may  own  a  boy 

Who  isn't  One.  '"' 

Hell  dance,  and  laugh,  and  crow,  he'll  do 

As  you  have  done  ; 
(You  crown  a  happy  home,  tho'you 

Are  only  One. ) 

But  when  he's  grown  shall  you  be  here 

To  share  his  fun. 
And  talk  of  days  when  he  (the  dear  I) 

Wiw  hardly  One  ? 

Dear  child,  'tis  your  poor  lot  to  be 

My  little  son  ; 
I'm  glad,  though  I  am  Old,  yon  see, — 

While  you  are  One, 

— Frxdk&ick  LocKEa. 
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CRANK  AND  PULLEY. 

(MACHINE  FOBTKT.) 

My  family  machine, 

Oh,  'tis  so  hard  to  ran  { 
I  get  it  all  in  shape, 

In  order,  one  by  one, 
The  cogs,  the  wheels,  and  roUers 

In  line,  not  one  in  flank, 
I  take  the  place  of  "  driver," 

And  try  to  turn  the  crank% 

Oh,  dear  !  how  they  do  bothor  1 

Thii  Willje  wheel  won't  roljl ; :  --f 
The  Bettie  cog  is  brok«llr— 

Tom  spike  don!t  hit  the  hoi*  1 
I  work,  and  work,  and  worry, 

I  turn  with  might  and  main, 
And  when  I  try  to  hurry 

I  telescope  the  train. 

But  hold  I     Have  I  not  heard  ?<— 

Stop  !     Let  me  think — and  pray. 
Ob,  yes,  the  cord  and  pulley  ; 

Is  that  the  "  better  way  ?" 
It  may  be  well  to  try  it, 

I'll  see  what  I  can  do,         ,       . 
If  ski  fully  I  ply  it 

Pevhaps  the  train  will  go. 

Oh,  happy  thought  J    Q;!^,  i^lorioa   i 

Come,  let  me  try  igain. '  , 
The  pulley  is  victorious  ! 

Hr  w  smoothly  runs  the  train  J 
The  Willie  wheel  goes  rolling, 

The  Bettie  cog  ne'er  slips, 
Tom  spjke  just  hits  the  hole  in—   ^ 

All  go  for — mother's  lips. 

I  wonder  if  a  patent — 

No,  no,  it  shall  not  be — 
Let  everybody  have  it. 

The  ble:;.sed  thing  !     Just  see  ! 
With  "  cords  of  love"  I  move  it, 

The  oil  of  grace  I  ply, 
And  oh  !  how  I  do  love  it^ 

As  heavenward  we  fly^ 
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BORN  AT  JERUSALEM. 

Bnglish  child  of  Eastern  birth. 
Welcome  to  our  wondrous  earth  ; 
Welcome,  innocent  blue  eyes, 
Dpening  upon  Syrian  skies  ; 
Welcome,  feet  that  soon  will  stand 
On  Judea's  sacred  land  ; 
Bud  from  honourable  stem. 
Babe,  bom  at  Jerusalem* 

Jr,  if  of  still  older  creed, 
Rre  the  world  of  Christ  had  ne#d  . 
.[  should  think  of  Rachel  fair, 
fcUunah,  who  child  Samuel  Imt«  ; 


■■■i 
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Hebrew  women,  grand  and  calm. 
Whose  pure  lives  roll  like  a  psalm 
Down  the  centuries.     Who  liiie  them. 
Mothers  of  Jerusalem  ? 

Little  sweet  god -daughter  mine. 
Thy  fair  unknown  face  will  shine 
Like  the  stars  which  shepherds  see 
Still,  o'er  the  plains  of  Galilee ; 
Were  I  of  that  faith  of  old 
Christians  held  'gainst  Paynims  bold 
I  should  say  the  Virgin  mild 
Specially  on  thee  had  smiled. 
That  the  Mother  of  all  motiiers 
Had  loved  thine  beyond  the  others, 
Sending  such  a  priceless  gem 
To  her,  in  Jerusalem. 

And  thy  unheard  voice  will  fill 

Silence,  like  Siloam's  rill, 

Where  the  hills,  in  purple  hem, 

Stand  about  Jerusalem. 

Babe,  thy  future  who  can  see  ? 

But  we  bless  thee,  full  and  free. 

Walk,  where  walked  Christ's  stainless  feelC 

In  the  Tejpple  and  t^e  street ; 

"  Holy,  harmless,  undefi led,"  ' 

Yet  to  parents  human  child; 

Till  thou  walk  with  Him — and  then—  ^, 

I",  the  New  Jerusalem.  '-*. 
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MY  BABY. 

Always  I  rock  my  baby  to  sleep. 

When  night  comes  on. 
Some  mothers  only  sit  and  weep. 

Their  darlings  gone  ; 
But  my  baby  is  mine,  my  very  own. 
And  I  am  never  left  alone. 

Who  could  take  from  the  mother's  heart 
Her  little  <Mie  f  * 

The  twining  tendrils  may  not  part, 
Nor  be  undone ; 

My  baby  is  mine,  my  very  own. 

And  I  am  never  left  alone. 

Our  Lord  can  hold  in  His  embrace 

Baby  and  me. 
And  I  am  wholly  satisfied 

That  this  shall  be ; 
For  baby  is  still  my  very  o\fn» 
And  I  am  never  left  alone 

Always  I  rock  my  baby  to  sleep 

When  night  comes  on, 
Some  mothera  only  slit  and  weep. 

Their  darlings  gone  ; 
But  my  baby  is  mine,  my  v«iry  oWn, 
And  I  am  n»ver  left  alone. 
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MOTHERHOOD. 

"Her  lot   is  on   you" — ^woman's   lot   she 
meant, 
The  singer  who  sang  sweetly  long  ago  ; 
And  rose  and  yew  and  tender  myrtle  blent, 
To  crown  the  harp  that  ran^  to  love  and 
woe. 
Awake,  oh,  poetes*,  and  vow  one  strain 
To  sing  of  motherhood,  its  joy,  its  pain. 

What  does  it  give  to  us,  this  mother  love — 

In  verse  and  tale  and  legend  glorified, 
Ohosen  by  lips  divine  as  type  above 

All  other  passions  7    Men  have  lived  and 
died 
For  sisters,   maiden  queens,  and  cherished 

wives. 
Yet,  sealed  by  God,  the  one  chief  love  sur- 
vives. 

;  ,^ 

Yet  what  is  it  it  gives  us?    Shrinking  dread. 

Peril,  and  pain,  and  agony  forgot, 
]3eoause  we  hold  the  ray  of  gladness  shed 
By  the  first  cry  from  lips  that  knew  us 
not 
Worth  all  that  has  been  paid,  is  yet  to  pay, 
For  the  new  worship,  boru  and  crowuv^d  that 
day. 

Then  nursing,  teaching,  training,  self-denial. 

That  never  knows  itself,  so  deep  it  lies, 
The  eager  taking  up  of  every  trial, 
To  smooth    spring's    pathway,    light  her 
April  skies ; 
Watching    and    guiding,    loving,     longing, 
praying, 
No  coldness  dauntmg,   and  no  wrong  dis- 
maying. 

And  when  the  lovely  bud  to  blossom  wakes. 
And  when  the  soft,   shy  dawn-star  fiaiihes 
bright, 
Another  hand  the  perfect  flower  takes. 

Another  wins  the  gladness  of  the  light  ; 
A    sweet,   soft,    clinging,     fond  farewell  is 
given  ; 
Still    a  farewell,    and    then    alone  with 
Heaven. 

With   Heaven?    Will    He    take    the    tired 
heart. 
The  God  who  gave  the  child  and  foruied 
the  mother. 
Who  sees  her  strive  to  play  hor  destined 
part. 
And  smiling  yield  her  darling  to  another  ? 
Ay,  on  His  cross  He  thought  of  Mary's  woe  ; 
He  pities  still  the  mother*  left  belAw. 

"WASNT  HIS  FATHER  THERE?" 

In  a  pleasant,  homely  chamber, 

On  a  sunny  autumn  day, 
Sat  a  father  and  a  mother, 

Wi^  their  little  child  at  play. 


Round  about  the  room  she  wandered, 

In  her  careless,  childish  joy. 
Fondling  with  a  simple  pleasure. 

In  her  hands  a  baby's  toy. 

'•  Well  does  Lillie  love  her  playthings?" 
Said  her  father,  glancing  down  ; 

Then  he  told  her  a  short  story, 
What  he  saw  that  day  in  town  : 

How  a  father  to  his  oifioe, 
Brought  that  morn,  his  little  son  ; 

Hoped  to  have  him  close  beside  him. 
While  his  work  was  being  done. 

But  the  little  boy  grew  weary. 

Home  and  toys  were  far  away  5 
And  his  sn^iles  were  changed  to  crying. 

Long  before  the  close  of  day. 
Quietly  did  Lillie  listen. 

Till  the  story  short  was  tt-f-ough  ; 
Then  a  smiling  look  of  questioning 

Grew  into  the  eyes  so  blue. 

Had  she  understood  him  rightly  f 

Was  tile  story  told  her  fair  ? 
Baby  cries  for  vanquished  playthings. 

Why,  "  Was  not  His  /of her  there  ?  " 

Oh  !  these  wondrous,  lisping  accents, 
How  thejiiall  Kke  drops  of  balm, 

Soothing  all  our  restless  sobbing 
Into  heaven's  own  blessed  Calm. 

Still  through  mouths  of  1>abes  He  speaketh. 

Who  Himself  a  babe  became. 
And  the  human  heart  of  Jesua 

Evermore  is  still  the  same»    ^ 
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FIRES   AND    HOUSES   AND    SMILES. 

If  the  world  seems  cold  to  you. 

Kindle  fires  to  warm  it  I 
Let  their  comfort  hide  from  view 

Winters  that  deform  it ; 
Hearts  as  frozen  as  your  own. 

To  that  radience  gather  ; 
You  will  soon  forget  to  moan^ 

"  Ah  !  the  cheerless  weather." 

If  the  world's  a  wilderness, 

Go  build  hcmses  in  it ! 
With  it  help  your  loneliness 

On  the  wind  to  din  it  1 
Raise  a  hut,  however  slight. 

Weeds  and  brambles  smother, 
And  to  roof  and  meal  invite 

Some  forlomer  brother. 

If  the  world's  a  vale  of  tears, 

Smile  till  rainbows  span  it ; 
Breathe  the  love  that  life  endean ; 

Clear  from  clouds  to  fan  it. 
Of  your  gladness  lend  a  gleam 

Unto  souls  that  shiver ; 
SIm)w  them  how  dark  Sorrow's  stream 

Blends  with  Hope's  bright  river. 
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THE   CHILDREN'S  BED-TIME. 

The  clock  strikes  seven  in  the  hall, 
The  curfew  of  the  children's  day, 
That  cal's  each  little  pattering  foot 

From  dance  and  song  ana  livelong  play  ; 
Their  day  that  in  our  wider  light 
Floats  like  a  silver  day-moon  white, 
Nor  in  our  darkness  smks  to  rest,      * 
But  sets  within  a  golden  west. 

Ah,  tender  hour  that  sends  a  drift 

Of  children's  kisses  through  the  house. 
And  cuckoo-notes  of  sweet  "  Good-night," 

That  thoughts  of  heaven  and  home  arouse; 
And  a  soft  stir  to  sense  and  heart. 
As  when  the  bee  and  blossom  part ; 
And  little  feet  that  patter  slower, 
Like  the  last  droppings  of  the  shower. 

And  in  the  children's  rooms  aloft 
What  blossom  shapes  do  gaily  slip 

Their  dainty  sheaths,  and  rosy  run 
From  clasping  hand  and  kissing  lip. 

A  naked  sweetness  to  the  eye — 

BloB3om  and  babe  and  butterfly  .  m  ,,• 

In  witching  one,  so  dear  a  sight ! 

An  ecstasy  ol  life  and  licht.       j^,^ 

And,  ah,  what  ^lovely  witcheries 
Bestrew  the  floor  !  an  empty  sock. 

By  vanished  dance  and  song  left  loose 
As  dead  bird's  throats,  a  tiny  smock 

That,  sure,  upon  some  meadow  grew, 

And  drank  the  heaven-sweet  rains  ;    a  shoe 

Scarce  biggar  than  acorn  cup  ; 

Frocks  that  seem  flowery  meads  cut  up. 

Then  lily-dressed  in  angel-white 

To  mother's  knee  they  trooping  come, 
'Qie  soft  palms  fold  like  kissine  shells, 
And  they  and  we  go  singing  liome — 
Their  briyht  heads  bowed  and  worshipping. 
As  though  some  glory  of  the  spring, 
iSome  daffodil  that  mocks  the  day, 
Should  fold  his  golden  palms  and  pray. 

The  gates  of  Paradise  swing  wide 
A  moment's  space  in  soft  accord, 

And  those  dread  Angels,  Life  and  Death, < 
A  moment  veil  the  flaming  sword. 

As  o'er  this  weary  world  iodom 

From  Eden's  secret  heart  is  borne 

Tiiat  breath  of  Paradise  most  fair 

Which  mothers  call  *'the  children's  prayer." 

Ah,  deep  pathetic  nystery  I 

The  world's  great  woe  unconscious  Lun^, 
A  rain-drop  on  a  blossom's  lip ; 

W'hite  innocence  that  woos  our  wrong. 
And  love  divine  that  looks  again. 
Unconscious  of  the  cross  and  pain, 
From  sweet  child -eyes,  and  in  that  ohiid 
Sad  earth  and  hoaveu  rectmciled. 


Then,  kissed,  on  beds  we  lay  them  down. 

As  fragrant-white  as  clover'd  sod, 
And  all  tne  upper  floors  grew  hushed 

With  children's  sleep  and  dews  of  ('oJ. 
And  as  our  stars  their  beams  do  liide, 
The  stars  of  twilight,  opening  wide, 
Take  up  the  heavenly  tale  at  even. 
And  light  us  ob  to  God  and  heaven. 

M.  E.  WinsLOW. 
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THE  TICK  OF  THE  CLOCK   AT  MISw 
NIGHT. 

'Tis  the  tick  of  the  clock  at  midnight,  'f 

Solemnly,  startling  clear. 
Like  the  throb  of  a  fevered  pulsation 

Made  audible  to  the  ear. 
Through    the    house    reigns    a    death-like* 
silence. 

The  death-like  silence  of  sleep, 
While  the  fragments  of  time,    like  meteors, 

Pass  flashing  across  the  deep.  ''.'" 

From  the  coming  eternity  rusning, 

They  illume  for  a  moment  our  sky. 
But  no  power  can  stay  their  departure ; 

They  touch  us  and  hurry  by. 
They  tonoh  on  the  heart  of  the  watcher, 

And  utter  these  words  in  his  ear  :         .  i 
**  Can  ye  not  watch  for  one  hour,  hiJT 

And  our  soul-stirring  message  liear? 
We  are  God's  messengers,  Pj;)eediuj? 

With  swift  Mid  invisible  flight, 
And  we  speak  to  you  best  fa  the  nlence 

Of  the  quiet,  dead  hush  of  the  night. 
Remember  we  carry  our  message 

Of  what  you  are  doing  on  earth 
To  the  bountiful  Father  in  heaven, 

Who    endowed    you  with  souls  at 
birth. 
What  are  ye  doing,  oh,  mortals  ! 

With  tluit  glorious  gift  of  a  soul  ? 
For  what  are  your  strongest  yearnings. 

And  what  is  the  longed-for  goal  ? 
Pleasure,  and  power,  and  riches, 

Leisure  and  freedom  from  care —   •" 
Is  it  for  these  ye  are  striving  ?  '^ 

Such  striving  must  end  in  despair." 
Like  a  butterfly  cnished  in  the  grasping, 

So  pleasure  is  crushed  w^hen  caught^ 
And  power  must  end  in  weakness,      * 

And  riches  must  end  in  nancht } 
While  indolent  leisure  lies  basking. 

Sleepily,  selfishly  glad, 
Till  the  adder  of  conscience  stin«8  it, 

And  the  terror  driveth  it  mad. 
Soon  the  dawn  will  streak  the  horizon 

And  herald  the  fateful  day  ; 
Prepare  !  Lo,  the  kiagdom  A  heaven 

ApproachetU  1  Watch  and  pray  I 
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PRAYER  FOR  SATURDAY  EVENING. 

Chafed  and  w^om  with  worldly  oaro 
Sweetly,  Lord,  my  heart  prepare; 
Bid  this  inmost  tempest  cease  ; 
Jesus,  come  and  whisper  peace  I 
Hash  the  whirlwind  of  my  will ; 
With  Thyself  my  spirit  fill ; 
End  in  calm  this  busy  week, 
Let  the  Sabbath  gently  break. 
Sever,  Lord,  these  earthly  tie»— 
Fain  soul  to  Thee  would  rise ; 
Disentangle  me  from  time, 
Lift  me  to  a  purer  olime ; 
Let  me  cast  away  my  load, 
Let  me  now  draw  near  to  God. 
Gently,  loving  Jesus,  speak  ; 
End  in  calm  this  busy  week. 


THE   WAY  WE  GROW  OLD. 

A  broken  toy  ;  a  task  that  held  away 

A  yearning  child-heart  from  an  hour  of  play; 

A    Christmas     that     no      Christmas   idols 

brought  ; 
A  tangled  lesson,  full  of  tangled  thought  ; 
A  homesick  Iwy  ;  a  senior  gowned  and  wise; 
A  glimpse  of  life,  when  lo  !   the  curtains  rise 
Fold  over  fold, 


And    hangs  the  picture,    like  a  boundle^.^ 

sea — 
The  world,  all  action  and  reality — 
So  we  grow  old. 

A  wedding,  and  a  tender  wife's  cariss  ; 
A  prattling  babe  the  parent's  life  to  bles^, ;   . 
A  home  of  joys  and  cares  in  equal  part  ;4^>  VV 
A  dreary  watching  with  a  heavy  heart, 
And  death's  dread  angel  knocking  at  the 

gate; 
And  hope  and  courage  bidding  sorrow  wait. 

Or  lose  her  bold  ; 
A  new-mado'^grave,  ami  then  a  brave  return 
To  where  the  fires  of  life  triumphant  burn — 

So  we  grow  old. 

A  fortune  and  a  gen'rous  meed  of  fame, 
Or  direful  ruin  and  a  taruished  name  ; 
A  slipping  off  of  week  and  month  and  year, 
Faster  and  faster  ,3  the  close  draws  near  ; 
A  grief  to-day,  and  with  to-morrow's  light 
A  pleasure  that  transforms  the  sullen  night 

From  lead  to  gold  ; 
A  chilling  winter  of  unchanging  storm  ; 
A  spring  replete  with  dawns    and  sunsets 
warm — 

So  we  grow  old. 

Old  to  ourselves,  but  cliildren  yet  to  be 
In  the  strange  cities  of  eternity. 
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"G'ANPA'S  NAP. 
On  the  wide  porch,  thickly  shaded,    ' 
One  clear,  sultry,  summer  day. 
Sheltered  from  the  heat,  I  rested. 
Musing,  as  an  old  man  may. 

Stirring  leaves  of  silver  poplar. 

Softly  came  a  cooling  breeze. 
Bringing  smell  of  fragrant  clover 

And  the  distant  hum  of  beea.  / 

Suddenly  my  droam  was  broken  ; 

Sound  of  hastening  feet  came  near. 
And  sweet,  childish  words,  clear-spoken. 

Fell  upon  my  listening  ear. 

But  I  did  not  move  nor  answer 

As  I  heanl  the  merry  words. 
Sounding  like  the  joyous  twitter 

Of  a  pair  of  happy  birds. 

*•  G'anpa,  see  1  we've  got  some  posies- 
Nicest  ones  you  ever  saw  ! 

Mamma  gave  us  all  these  roses  ; 
Why  don't  you  Wake  up,  G'anpik  ?** 

"Guess  he's  s^eep  tight, "  whispered  Grade ; 

So  thoy  sat  down  side  by  side. 
Softly  playing  there,  till  Daisy 

Clapped  her  little  hands  and  cried  : 


"  S'pose  we  stick  our  flowers  round  him. 
Play  that  he's  our  great  big  vase. 

Then  he'll  be  so  s'prised  to  see  them 
When  he  wakes  up — won't  he,  Grace  !  " 

So,  with  low  and  earnest  whisper, 

And  a  gnwe,  important  air. 
They  adorned  their  sleeping  "  G'anpa^" 

Stepping  tiptoe  round  his  chair. 

Then  at  last  their  work  was  ended  j 
"  Posies  "  stuck  out  everywhere, 

"  Gracie,  don't  he  look  just  splendid 
With  those  roses  in  his  hair  ?" 

Patiently,  with  eyes  ndmiring, 
y    They  stood  waiting  near  me  there>— 
dentle  Grace  and  Daisy  Dat-Iiug — 
Precious  little  loving  pair. 

Pretty  soon  their  "  G'anpa,"    woke  upi 
"  S'prised  "  as  ever  he  could  be. 

Seeing  rose  and  yellow  king-cup 
Grow  on  such  a  funny  tree  1 

And  two  happy  little  faces 
Looked  in  itiine  that  summer  day» 

So  I  pleased  their  childish  fancies, 
Lovioi;  as  an  old  man  may. 
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GREAT-GRANDMOTHER'S  SPINNING- 
WHEEL. 

Out  of  the  i?»rr«t, 
Odd  little  things,  v  j  bc.'i  it  : 
Out  of  the  dusty,  moul<i ;  gloom. 
Into  the  8unlight-i!i5.-di  .  rtjoiii. 
Dust  is  over  it,  heavy  and  gray, 

Thick  on  the  treadle,  thick  on  the  wheel, 
And  spiders  have  spun  on  it,  day  by  day, 

To  mock  at  its  old-time,  busy  zeal. 

Smiling  we  linger. 
Pointing  with  curious  finger 
At  this  or  that  quaint  shape  we  see 
But  grandmother's  face  grows    grave  and 
pale. 
Our  jests  are  idle,  our  wonder  lost, 
This  little  wheel  lifts  up  the  veil  ^ 

To  her  from  the  land  of  grave  and  ghost. 

Younger  and  stronger. 
White-haired  and  weak  no  longer,     .;?j^Jqf  J 
She  sees,  wide  oi>en,  the  cottage  door,  ~ 
The  ceiling  low,  and  the  sanded  floor  ; 
The  roses  that  climb  outside,  with  bloom 

Half  of  the  window  space  conceal  ; 
And  her  mother,   who  sits  in  the  tidy  room, 

Is  spinning  flax  at  this  little  wheel  1 

She  hears  the  whirring. 
Soft  as  a  kitten  purring,  ^'   ■    -: 

And  under  and  over  the  busy  noise  ' 
The  tender  song  of  her  mother's  voice. 
Her  childhood's  ways  she  walks  again. 

Her  childhood's  heart  she  bears  once  more ; 
Drops  from  her  like  a  leaf,  the  pain 

And  burden  of  almost  fourscore  1 

But  for  a  minute  1 
Then,  with  a  tremor  in  it 
Of  age  and  grief,  her  voice  speaks  low  ; 
"  She  died  just  fifty  years  ago  !" 
Now  no  longer  with  spirits  gay, 

The  novel  and  crude  alone  we  see, 
But  wiping  the  gathered  dust  away, 

Our  tears  fall  on  it  reverently. 

We  think  how  tender. 
With  love  and  self-surrender. 
Those  busy  hands  their  labour  wrought 
Upon  it  in  time  to  loving  thought, 
HopdCul  and  eager  long  ago — 

While  now  in  their  folded  peace  they  1», 
Heedless  that  the  toil  goes  on,  below 

T^e  dust  of  half  a  century  1 

Ah,  if  that  spirit 
Could  hover  once  mure  near  it ; 
Could  out  of  the  dead  past  come  again, 
Warm  and  living  as  it  was  then. 
Where   stands     the    little    old-fasV   led 
thing. 
How  the  children's  children  gathered  near, 
Would  give  it  heai-t-fuU  weakening  ! 


GRANDPA'S  STORY. 

A  Btory  ?  a  story  ? 

Ah,  yes,  my  dear  children, 

Come,  gather  you  closely 

'Bout  grandpapa's  knee  ; 
111  tell  you  a  story, 
A  sweet  little  story, 
A  story  that  happened 

To  grandma  and  me. 

I'm  old  now — I  know  it^ 

My  hair  is  all  snowy. 

And  I've  touched  the  full  cyol» 

Of  threescore  and  ten  ; 
The  story  I'll  tell  you, 
It  happened,  my  darlinga. 
When  I  had  a  grandpa. 

And  1  was  '•  Wee  Ben  :" 
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And  grandma,  dear  grandma. 
Who  sits  there  a-kuitting. 
Was  fair-haired  and  dimpled, 

A  right  pretty  lass  ; 
We  were  playmates,  my  children. 
Your  grandma  and  I  were  ; 
We  were  lovers  as  children  ; 

And  !  how  the  years  pass  I 


"  The  story  T"  Hallo,  there 
Is  mist  on  my  glasses  ; 
It  always  will  come,  when 

I  think  of  that  day  ; 
It  will  go  in  a  minute— 
Hand  grandpa  his  'kerchief  ; 
The  story  I'll  tell  you  when 

I've  wiped  it  away. 

You  see  we  were  playing, 
Your  grandma  and  I  were  ; 
Were  playing  that  we  were 

The  "  Babes  in  the  Wood  ;** 
And  we  said  we  were  lost 
In  the  depths  of  the  forest, 
And  pretended  to  cry. 

As  lost  babie»  should. 

And  I  saw  grandma  crying, 
And  forgot  she  was  playing, 
And  then  I  cried,  too. 

Hard  as  ever  I  could  : 
Then  grandmamma  laughe^l, 
And  I  smiled  through  my  crying, 
And  so  we  stopped  playing 

The  "  Babes  in  the  Wood." 

And  all  our  lives  through  we've 
Been  working  and  playing, 
And  lau>;:hin^  and  crying, 

Aa  we  did  m  the  game. 
For  when  grandma  has  cried, 
My  eyes  have  grown  miety. 
And  my  entiles  have  all  come 

When  grandmamma's  come  t 
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DREAMING  AT  FOURSCORE. 

She  »it0  in  the  gathering  twilight 

In  her  well-woru  rocking  chair, 
With  the  snow  of  life's  lous;  winter 

In  the  meshes  of  'ler  hair.  ,        j 

She  dreams  of  t'.e  little  children       it      I 

Who  left  her  long  ago, 
And  listens  for  their  footsteps  ^x 

With  the  longing  mothers  know.;  '   '    \ 

She  hears  them  coming,  coming  1 

And  her  heart  is  all  elate 
At  the  patter  of  little  footsteps    ,, , 

Down  by  the  garden-gate.        .^sli,^      f 
The  clatter  of  children's  voioes 

Comes  merrily  to  her  ears. 
And  she  cries  in  her  quivering  treble, 

"  You  are  late,  my  little  dears  ?" 

And  then  they  are  here  beside  her 

As  she  had  them  long  ago — 
Susie,  and  Ben,  and  Mary, 

And  Ruthie,  and  little  Joe. 
And  her  heart  throbs  high  with  rapture 

As  each  fond  kiss  is  given. 
And  the  night  is  filled  with  music  /  *      | 

Sweet  as  her  dr^nis  of  heaven. 

Such  wonderful  things  they  tell  h<ir  I 

A  nest  in  the  apple-tree  : 
And  the  robin  gaV'e  them  a  scolding 

For  Ciimbmg  up  to  see  I 
A  wee  white  lamb  in  the  pasture^ — 

A  wild  rose  on  the  hill — 
And  such  a  great  ripe  strawberry 

As  Joe  found  by  the  mill  1 

She  listens  to  all  their  prattle, 

Her  heart  abrim  with   rest. 
She's  queen  in  a  little  kingdom, 

Each  child  a  royal  guest. 
Queen  ?     'Tis  an  empty  title  I 

More  than  a  queen  is  she  ; 
Mother  of  young  immortals 

Who  gather  at  her  knee 

She  brings  tlieir  welcome  supper. 

And  they  sit  down  at  her  feet 
Tired,  and'hungry,  and  happy, 

And  she  laughs  to  see  them  eat. 
Then  she  smooths  the  yellow  tangles 

With  a  mother's  patient  band, 
While  she  tells  some  wonderful  story. 

Of  the  children's  fairy-land. 

Then  the  little  knotted  shoe-strings 

Are  patiently  untied, 
An        e  children  iit  their  night-gowna 

1        1  at  their  mother's  feide. 
Their  \    ses  are  low  And  slee{^ 

Ere  their  simple  prayers  are  said, 
And  the  good-night  kiss  is  given 

By  each  waiting  little  bed. 


coming,  my 


Theu  R  qoiet  oomes  about  her, 

Solemn  and  still  and  deep, 
And  she  says  in  her  dreamy  fauoies, 

"  The  children  are  fast  asleep." 
Yes,  fast  asleep,  poot  motlier. 

In  their  beds  so  low  and  green, 
Dasies  and  clover  blossom 

Each  fao  and  the  sky  between. 

THE  OLD  MAN'S  SONG. 
Oh,  don't  be  sorrowful,  darling ; 

Now,  don't  be  sorrowful,  pray ; 
For  taking  the  year  together,  my  dear, 

There  isn't  more  night  than  day. 
Tis  rainy  weather,  my  darling  ; 

Time's   waves  they  heavily  run  ; 
But  taking  the  year  together,  my  d«ar, 

There  isn't  more  cloud  than  sun. 
We  are  c"     folks,  now,  my  darling ; 

Our  heads  thoy  are  growing  gray  ; 
But  taking  the  year  all  round,  my  dear, 

You  will  always  find  the  May. 

We've  had  our  May,   my  darling, 

And  our  roses,  long  ago  ; 
And  the    time  of    the  year    is 
dear, 

For  the  long  dark  nights  and  the  suow«  i 
But  God  is  God,  my  darling. 

Of  ttigbt  as  well  as  day  ; 
And  we  feel  and  know  that  we  can  gO 

Wherever  he  leads  the  way. 

WEATHER   PROBABIUTIES. 
Ins  and  outs  ;  whims  and  pouts  ; 
Ups  and  downs  ;    smiles  anil  frowns  ; 
Falls  of  dolls  ;    cries  and  calb  ; 
Heard  on  lap  ;  gapes  and  naps  ; 
All  this  together  will  make  up  the  weathei 
Probable  for  our  youngest  to-day. 

Shocks  and  knocks  ;  tumbled  locks  ; 
Sulky  looks  for  old  school-books  ; 
Rapid  race  ;  apes'  grimace  ; 
And  stunning  shout  for  school  let  out ; 
All  this  together  will  make  up  the  weather 
Probable  for  our  z<yne  to-day. 

Fears  and  tears  ;  crimsoned  ears  ; 

Flushing  cheek  ;  eyes  that  speak  ; 

Shy  and  meek  ;  a  Im'iug  art 

That  finds  its  way  to  love's  own  heart  ; 

All  this  together  will  make  up  the  weather 

Probable  for  our  delicate  May.  x 

But  all  the  roughest  breezes  stirred, 

Are  lulled  to  sleep  at  uother's  word, 

And  every  cloud  in  childhood's  skies 

Melts  in  the  sunshine  of  her  eyes  ; 

\\  it.i  this  sweet  nibother  the  blandest  wea« 

ther 
Is  possible  {or;  the  children  to-daj. 
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OLD  SONGS  AND  NEW. 
"  Oh  dinna  sing  thae  jinglin'  sangs 

That  tempt  the  faceless  feet, 
Wi'  solemn  words  in  daft  array 

Like  giiisers  on  the  street  ! 
But  to  the  grand  anld  meaBnres  ' 

That  fill  the  kirks  at  hatne, 
Sing  the  sweet  psalms  that  David  sang 

To  strains  that  he  micht  claim. 
"  At  least  let  thae  licht  sanc;s  be  still 

On  the  holy  Sabbath  day, 
Nor  thrum  sic  evil  dancm  rants 

When  to  your  God  ye  pray. 
111  do  sic  wanton  thairms 

Become  the  holy  Name  ; 
Oh,    sound    His  praise   iu  the  c[»nd  auld 
■trains 

That  fill  the  kirks  at  hame. " 

Oh,  Grannie,  kt  the  bairns  sing 

As  fits  their  lichtsome  mood. 
Nor  let  the  gloom  o'  Sinai  cloud 

Their  gowan-buskit  road. 
Sweet  were  the  auld  kirk  anthems 

Where  lyart  elders  knelt; 
Yet  thinkna  Hoaven  disdained  to  hear 

The  laverock's  gladsome  lilt. 

Oft  hae  our  torn  an'  tempted  hearts 

Thrilled  to  the  Psalmist's  lyre. 
And  kennel  the  sins  an'  griefs  our  ain 

That  dia  his  strains  inspire. 
But  the  sangs  that  pleased  the  Master, 

When  this  cauld  world  He  trod, 
Were  the  t;Iad  hosannas  o'  the  weans 

That  hailed  Him  as  their  God. 

Bethink  ye  how  our  faith  was  wrocht 

In  persecution's  fires. 
When  on  the  Covenant  anvil  stem 

God  fashioned  out  our  sires. 
The  hills  that  drank  '    vr  li*3-blood 

Echo  their  martyr  (oalms. 
Each  misty  moor  their  children  till 

Their  rugged  faith  embalms. 

But  they  hae  fa 'en  on  sunnier  days, 

Thae  slips  o'  the  auld  tree  : 
Though  Covenant  bluid  is  in  their  veins 

Nae  Covenant  fires  they  dree ;  . 
Theirs  are  the  laughiu'  blossoms, 

The  fragrant,  sweet-blown  flowers 
O'  the  faith  bedewed  wi'  the  martyr  blood 

On  Scotland's  heathery  moors. 

Then,  Grannie,  let  the  baimies  sing 

As  suits  their  gleesome  mood  ; 
Nor  let  our  Sinai  cloud  the  path 

Their  God  wi'  flowers  hath  strewed. 
When  David's  waes  beset  them. 

Let  us,  his  psalms  they'll  sin^ 
Bat  let  the  loud  hosannar,  rise 

That  hail  the  Children's  King. 


n  i 


THE  FOLLOWER. 

We  have  a  yoangster  in  tne  house, 

A  little  man  of  ten. 
Who  dearest  to  his  mother  is 

Of  all  God's  little  men. 
In-doors  and  out  he  clings  to  her  ;  . 

He  follows  up  and  down  ;  ' 

He  steals  his  slender  hand  in  hers  j"'^- 

He  plucks  her  by  the  gown.         ^ 
•'  Why  do  you  cling  to  me  so,  child  ? 

You  track  me  everywhere  ; 
You  never  let  me  be  alone."  ^^a 

And  he,  with  berious  air,  ' . 

Answered,  as  closer  still  he  drew,     „„ 
'•  My  feet  were  made  to  follow  you." 

Two  years  before  the  boy  was  borit^iA 

Anotlier  child  of  seven. 
Whom  heaven  had  lent  to  us  awhile, 

Went  back  a6;ain  to  Heaven. 
He 'came  to  fill  his  brother's  place,  A. 

And  bless  our  failing  years  ; 
The  good  God  sent  him  down  in  Ipve 

To  dry  our  useless  tears.  >;:*'- 

I  think  so  mother,  for  I  hear 

In  what  the  child  has  said 
A  meaning  that  he  knows  not  of, 

A  message  from  the  dead,  ;j).iy 

He  answered  wiser  than  he  knew.  A 
"  My  feet  were  made  to  follow  you.  ' 

Come  here,  my  child  and  sit  with  me. 

Your  head  upon  my  breast  : 
You  are  the  last  of  all  my  sons,      ^*  , 

And  you  must  be  the  best.  " 

How  much  I  love  you,  you  may  guess. 

When,  grown  men  like  me. 
You  sit  as  I  am  sitting  now. 

Your  child  upon  your  knee, 
Think  Of  me  then,  and  whalj  I  said 

(And  practiced  when  I  could), 
"  'Tis  something  to  be  wise  and  great, 

"Tis  better  to  be  good, 
Oh,  say  to  all  things  good  and  true, 
"  My  feet  were  made  to  follow  you  !  ' " 

Come  here,  my  wife,  and  sit  by  me. 

And  place  your  hand  in  mine, 
(And  yours,  my  child)  :  while  I  have  you 

'Tis  wicked  to  repine. 
We've  had  t  ur  share  of  sorrow,  love  ; 

We've  had  our  graves  to  fill  ; 
But,  thank  the  good  God  overhead, 

We  have  each  other  still  !, 
We've  nothing  in  the  world  besides. 

For  we  are  only  three  ; 
Mother  and  child,  nfy  wife  and  child, 

How  dear  you  are  to  me  ! 
I  know— indeed,  I  always  knew, 
"My  feet  were  made  to  follow  you  !" 
— E.  H.  Stoddabd. 
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iiu    BEAUTIFUL  GRANDMAMMA. 

Grandmamma  sits  in  her  qnaint  arm-ohair  ; 
Never  was  lady  more  sweet  and  fair  ; 
Her  gray  locks  ripple  like  silver  nhells, 
And  her  brow  its  own  calm  story  tells, 
Of  a  gentle  life  and  a  peaceful  even, 
A  trust  in  God,  and  a  hope  in  heaven. 

Little  girl  Mary  sits  rocking  away 

In  her  own  low  seat,  like  some  winsome  fay  ; 

Thvo  doll  babies  her  kisses  share. 

And  another  one  lies  by  the  side  of  her 

chair  ; 
May  is  fair  as  the  morning  dew  ; 
Cheeks  of  roses  and  ribbons  of  blue. 

*'  Say,  grandmamma,"  says  the  pretty  elf, 
"  Tell  me  a  story  about  yourselt, 
When  you  were  little  what  did  yon  play  T 
Was  you  good  or  naughty,  the  whole  long 

day  ? 
Was  it  hundred  ands  and  hundreds  of  years 

ftgo? 
And  what  makes  your  soft  hair  aa  white  as 

snow  t 

"Did  you  have  a  mamma  to  hug  and  kiss. 
And  a  dolly  like  this,  and  thib,  and  this  ? 
Did  you  have  a  pussy  like  my  lif    o  Kate  ? 
Did  you  go  to  bed  when  the  ciock  struck 

eight  ? 
Did  you  have  long  curls  and  beads'  like  mine. 
And  a  new  silk  apron,  with  ribbon  fine  ?" 

Grandmamma  smiled  at  the  little  maid, 
And,  laying  aside  her  knitting,  she  said  r 
"Go  to  my  desk,  and  a  red  oox  you'll  see  ; 
Carefully  lift  it,  and  bring  it  to  me. " 
So  May  put  her  dolb'es  away,  and  ran. 
Saying,  "  I'll  be  careful  as  ever  I  can." 

Then  grandmamma  opened  the  box,  and  lo  f 
A  beautiful  child,  with  throat  like  snow. 
Lips  just  tinted  like  pink  shells  rare. 
Eyes  of  hazel,  and  golden  hair. 
Hand  all  dimpled,  and  teeth  like  pearls, 
Fairest  and  sweetest  of  little  girls. 

"  Oh,  who  is  it?"  cried  winsome  May, 
*'  How  I  wish  she  was  here  to-day  I 
Wouldn't  I  love  her  like  everythins'; 
Say,  dear  grandmamma,  who  can  she  be  ?" 
"  Darling,"  said  grandmamma,    **  that  child 
was  me." 

May  looked  long  at  the  dimpled  grace, 
And  then  at  the  saint-like,  fair  old  face; 
"How  funny,"  she  cried,  with  a  smile  and 

a  kiss, 
"To  have  such  a  dear  little  grandma  as 

this! 
"  Still,"  she  added,  with  a  smiling  zest, 
"I  think,  dear  grandma,  I  like  you  hMt.** 


So  May  climbed  on  the  silken  knee,  • 

And  grandma  told  her  liintory; 
What  plays  she  played,  what  toj;  she  had, 
How  at  times  she  was  naughty,  or  cood,  or 

sad, 
"But  the  best  thing  you  did,"  said  May, 

"don't  you  see? 
Was  to  grow  to  a  Ijeautiful  grandma  for  me." 

GRANDMOTHER'S  LESSON. 

The  quiltint;  bee  was  over, 

The  folks  had  all  goue  home. 
And  grandmother  was  sitting 

By  the  fireside  alone. 

When  the  children  came  in  softly, 

And,  clustering  around  her  (^air. 
Wanted  a  talk  with  grandma  ,.„'./'  ^ 

Ere  they  said  their  evening  prayer.   " 

"  We  are  each  of  us  making  patchwcurk— 

All  of  us,  old  and  young  ; 
And  the  pieces  are  all  provided. 

And  sent  to  us  one  by  one.* 
And  when  they  come  to  us  folded, 

And  we  don't  know  how  to  turn. 


We  must  just 
And  look  to 


ve  up  our  puzzling, 
■^eaven  and  learn. 


'*  Sometimes  our  work  seems  useless, 

And  with  sighs  of  discontent, 
We  wish  that  something  greater 

For  our  life-work  had  been  sent. 
But  there's  Oot  who  watches  our  labour' 

With  earf.est,  tender  care, 
And  when  we  are  trying  to  please  Him,' 

He  makes  it  wondrous  fair. 

"He  will  examine  our  stitches 

When  the  hour  of  trial  shall  com^ 
And  He  will  look  to  the  motive 

And  help  us  to  take  each  one  ; 
And  He  judges  us  very  kindly. 

And  allows  for  the  falling  tear. 
That  kept  us  at  times  from  seeing 

How  to  thread  our  needles  clear. 

"  You  will  see  that  all  your  pieces 

Were  cut  and  prepared  for  you. 
The  light  and  the  dark  together, 

With  judgment  unerring  and  true. 
And  the  work  that  looked  the  darkest 

Now  seems  the  brightest  and  best ; 
That  your  eyes  are  no  more  weary, 

Lut  have  entered  the  heavenly  rest, 

"  And  then  upon  seeing  the  Master, 

And  gazing  into  His  face, 
You'll  forget  all  about  your  own  work  i 

In  His  glorious  work  of  grace. 
A»d  with  praises  to  Him  forever 

Your  heart  will  overflow, 
Till  earth's  sorrows  are  all  forgotten, 

And  its  trials  left  below." 
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PAPA'S   LETTEK. 

I  wtis  sitting  in  my  study, 
Writing  letters  when  I  heard, 

"  Please,  dear  tnamina,  Mary  told  m* 
Mamma  mustn't  be  'isturbed. 

"  But  Fse  BO  tired  of  the  kitty, 

Want  some  ozzer  fing  to  do, 
Witinu  letters,  is  'ou,  mamma  1 

Tan  1 1  write  a  letter,  toot" 

"  Not  now,  darling,  mamma's  buoy  ; 

Run  and  play  with  kitty  now. ' 
"  No,  no,  mamma,  me  wite  a  letter  ! 

Tan  if  'ou  will  show  me  how. " 

I  would  paint  my  darling's  p  .-rtrait 
As  his  sweet  eyes  searched  my  face — 

Hair  of  gold  and  eyes  of  azure, 
Form  of  childish  witching  grace. 

But  the  eager  face  was  clouded, 

As  I  slowly  shook  my  head, 
Till  I  said,  "  I'll  make  a  letter 

Of  you,  darling  boy    itvoad." 

So  I  parted  back  the  trcHses 

From  liib  forehead  hic^h  and  white, 

And  a  stamp  in  sport  I  pasted     ■  jm^--; 
'Mid  its  waves  of  golden  ligHli"  '■"'^' 

Then  said  I,   "  Now  little  letter, 
Oto  away  and  bear  good  news  ;  " 

And  I  smiled,  as  down  the  staircase, 
Clattered  loud  the  little  shoes. 

Leaving  me,  the  darling  hurried 

Down  to  Mary  in  his  glee,* 
•'  Mamma's  witing  lots  of  letters  ; 

I'se  a  letter,  Mary — see  !  " 

No  one  heard  the  little  prattle, 
As  once  more  he  climbed  the  stair. 

Reaching  his  little  cap  and  tippet, 
Standing  on  the  entry  stair. 

No  one  heard  the  front  door  open, 

No  one  saw  the  golden  hair. 
As  it  floated  o'er  his  shoulders 

In  the  crisp  October  air. 

Down  the  street  the  baby  hastened 
Till  he  reachbd  the  office  door, 

"  I'se  a  letter,  Mr^^ostman; 
Is  there  room  for  any  more  ? 

"  'Cause  dis  letter  doin  to  papa  ; 

Papa  lives  with  God,  'ou  know, 
Mamma  sent  me  for  a  letter ; 

Does  'ou  fink  'at  I  tan  do  ?  " 

But  the  clerk  in  wonder  answered, 
*'  Not  to-day,  my  little  man." 

"  Den  I'll  find  anozzer  office, 
*Cau8e  1  must  do  if  X-tun. " 


Fain  the  clerk  would  have  detained 
But  the  ploadmg  face  was  gone. 

And  the  little  feet  were  hasteninj^ 
By  the  busy  crowd  swept  on. 

Suddenly  the  crowd  was  parted. 
People  fled  to  left  and  right 

As  a  pair  of  maddened  horses. 
At  the  moment  dashed  in  sight. 

No  one  saw  the  baby  figure — 
No  one  saw  the  cohlen  hair. 

Till  a  voice  of  frigntened  sweetness 
Rang  out  on  the  autumn  air. 

'Twas  too  late — a  moment  only 
Stood  the  beauteous  vision  there. 

Then  the  little  face  lay  lifeless. 
Covered  o'er  with  golden  hair.' 

Reverently  they  raised  my  darling, 
Brushed  away  the  curls  of  gold,   , 

Saw  the  stamp  upon  the  forehead. 
Growing  now  so  icy  cold. 

Not  a  mark  the  face  disflKured, 
Showing  where  a  hoof  nad  trod  ; 

But  the  little  life  was  ended — 
"  Papa's  letter  "  was  with  God. 
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SIX  AND  SEVENTY-SIX. 

Two  faces  on  a  card  I  see, 

A  New  Year's  gift  of  love  to  me, 

A  pretty  childish  ministry  I 

It  were  not  hard,  I  think,  to  fix 
Their  ages  solely  from  Time's  tricks, 
Without  the  "Six  and  Seventy-six." 

"  Maimie  and  Grandma,"  side  by  side, 
And  seventy  years  betwixt  them  glid 
A  birbbling  fount — an  ebbing  tide  ; 

A  morning  beam — ■a  sunset  ray  ; 

A  bud — a  blossom  in  decay  ; 

A  rippling  mouth — and  lips  that  pray  ; 

A  waxen  brow — a  furrowed  face  ; 
Defiant  smiles — and  looks  of  grace— 
And  contrasts  more  as  more  I  trace. 

The  child  sees  seventy  years,  as  far 
Beyond,  to  her,  yon  distant  star. 
And  marvels  what  their  mysteries  are. 

These  to  the  wearied  eyes  appear 
A  fleeting  mist,  a  shadowy  sphere, 
And  briwer  than  one  waiting  year. 

Maimie  and  Grandma — Hope  and  Faith, 
Translated  by  one  sunny  breath — 
And  this  to  me  the  picture  saith. 
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THE  FAST  MAIL. 
orandmotheb'»  opiniow. 

Letters  ?    Four  times  a  day, 

And  the  postman  never  gets  tired, 
A  rappin'  au'  tap|>iu'  an'  handin'  'em  in, — 

Aye,  it's  for  that  ho  is  hired  ; 
Susan  an'  Eleanor  watchin', 

An'  allcrs  they've  time  to  stjp, 
Whatever  they're  doiu',  to  read  'em — 

Letters,  fresh  from  the  shop. 

A  letter's  no  consequence  now. 

You  heerd  from  Jonathan's  wife, 
's^Ye  tell  me,  to-day  7     What  then  ! 

Ye  hear  every  week  o  your  life, 
An'  she  at  t'other  end  o'  the 

Continent.     I  want  to  know 
Where  she  gets  the  stuff  to  put  in  'em  ; 

That's  what  bothers  me  sa^""  r^"'. 

A  letter's  no  consequence  now. 

They  say  that  there's  milliona  «  day 
A  Hym'  hither  an'  yon,  '  "f^':"  ^'' ' 

Thick  as  the  robins  in  May";       '"^^" 
A  flyin'  hither  an'  yon.  ^  '**';' 

1."     Like  the  snowflakes  out  o' the  sky, ' 
An'  moltiii'  away  aa  quick, — 

Gone  witli  the  breath  o'  a  sigh. 

I  tell  you  when  I  was  young —     m)r>  i?. 

A  slip  o'  a  thing  like  Sue —       '" '  ^ 
When  this  faded  hair  was  browTi^*''  ^if*'*') 

An'  these  dimmin'  eyes  were  blue, 
An'  up  in  the  mountain  land 

Your  grand'ther  was  courtin'  me, 
A  letter  was  worth  its  weight — 
!      Worth  waitin'  a  bit  to  see. 

■:■  Writ  with  strrng  quill  pen,  an' 
Writ  from  a  thoughtful  heart, 
'  Not  flashed  from  a  point  o'steel, 
As  sharp  an'  cold  as  a  dart ; 
An'  it  told  the  neighbourhood  news. 

Whose  names  had  been  called  in  church. 
Whose  bam  had  been  sot  on  fire. 
Whose  will  folks  were  tryin'  to  search. 

It  began  with  an  "  Honoured  Sir," 

Or  a  "  Much  Respected  Miss," 
An'  it  didn't  dare  allude. 

Even  distantly,  to  a  kiss  ; 
But  it  hoped  it  found  you  well, 

An'  it  spoke  in  guarded  phrase, 
;  An'  a  solemn  sort  o'  style, 

Like  the  minister,  wiien  he  prays. 

f  ••  Formal  an'  frigici,"  Susan  ? 
|..      Is  that  what  you're  pleased  to  say? 
Let  me  have  my  word,  my  dear, 

My  time  is  passin'  away  7 
Before  these  fast  mail  days — 

Oh,  you  needn't  begin  to  blnsh  !— 
Neither  males  nor  females,  chil4, 
Were  given  to  so  btuoh  gush. 


•^t 


Robert,  he  went  to  the  pines  one 

SIMjU — it  was  bitter  cold — 
Oh,  those  hunter-men  were  giants. 

Believe  me,  stalwart  an'  bold  ; 
He  was'six  months  gone,  an'  1  only 

Had  one  letter  all  that  tiiuo. 
An'  I  kep'  it  safe  in  my  Bible, 

An'  lamed  it  off  like  rhyme. 

What's  that  7    The  postman  again, 

A  rappin' an'  tappin'7     Pray, 
What  IS  Willie  a  writin'  for? 

Two  letters  from  him  to-day. 
Is  it  Katie  is  sick  7     Scarlet  tever? 

I^r  lamb.  I'm  afraid,  I'm  at  raid  ; 
I've  set  my  heart  on  my  love. 

On  the  darling,  the  sweet  little  maid. 

We'll  hear  once  before  night. 

Oil,  thanks  to  Uie  Lord  for  His  ways, 
Tliey  are  better  for  some  things,  now, 

Than  they  were  in  my  early  days.  ,ax 
When  your  soul  is  dark  with  suspense. 

And  your  cheek  with  fear  turns  pale, 
Then  yOU  lift  up  a  song  o'  praise 

For  the  hope  o'  the  good  Fast  MaiU 


GRANDMOTHER— A  PORTBAHf. 

A  face  on  which  the  years  lie  gently, 

Softenint;  ever  as  they  go, 
As  a  stone  is  smoothed  ami  brightened 

By  tlte  river's  ceaseless  Hov  . 

Eyes  to  which  tears  are  no  strangers, 
Nor  she  often  tears  hath  shed 

Over  burdens  borne  by  others, 

Which  she  fain  would  bear  instead. 

And  her  hair  was  silver  woven. 
As  though  light  wore  falling  down 

From  the  city  she  is  noaring. 
Just  foreshadowing  a  crown. 

And  her  feet,  they  ne  'er  seem  weary 
When  they  othira'  steps  can  spaie  ; 

And  her  hands  are  very  busy 
Lightening  others'  load  of  oiro. 

And  her  smile,  it  oometh  gently, 
Like  the  moonlight  falling  cl»jar 

On  some  still,  sequestered  water, 
Pure  and  sparkling,  iieavvii  near. 

And  her  thoughts,  they  seem  too  holy, 
And  her  gentle  love  too  pure. 

To  see  crime  and  guilt  in  others 
Unless  seeing,  she  can  cure. 

Ob,  dear  heart ;  the  toilsome  journey 

Now  is  mostly  overpast : 
And  the  glimpse  of  heaven  you  give  Ui 

Will  be  part  of  heavoi  at  last. 
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GRANDPA  AND  BESS. 

Two  brijjiit  heads  in  the  corner. 

Deep  in  the  easy- chair  ; 
One  with  a  crown  of  yellow  gold. 

And  one  like  the  silver  fair  ;  j 

One  with  the  morning's  rosy  flush,      > 
And  one  with  the  twilight's  tender  hnsh. 

"  Where  do  the  New  Years  come  from  ?" 
Asks  Godlocks  in  her  glee  ;  . 

"  Do  they  sail  in  a  pearly  shallop        '■'^      * 
Across  a  wonderfnl  sea  ; 

A  sea  whoso  waters  with  rainbows  spanned, 
Touch  all  the  borders  of  fairy-land  ? 

•*  Do  all  the  birds  in  the  country        j  | 

Keep  singing  by  night  and  by  day? 

Singing  among  the  blossoms 
Tnat  never  wither  away  7 

Will  thoy  let  yon  feci  as  you  hold  them  near, 

Their  warm  hearts  beating,  but  not   with 
fear? 

**  And  the  happy  little  children, 

Do  they  wander  as  they  will. 
To  gather  the  sweet  wild  roses, 

And  the  strawberries  on  the  hill. 
White  wings,  like  butterflies  all  afloat, 
And  a  purple  cloud  tor  a  fairy  boat  ? 

"  There  sure  is  such  a  country,  1  A      i 

I've  seen  it  many  a  night,  -,  j 

Though  I  never,  never  could  find  it     aA      ) 
Awake  in  the  morning  light ; 

And  that  is  the  country  over  the  sea, 

Where  the    beautiful    New  Years   wait  for 
me." 

"  Where  do  the  New  Years  come  from  ?" 

Says  grandpa,  looking  away 
Through  the  frosty  rime  on  the  window, 

To  the  distant  hills  so  gray  ; 
"They  come  from  the    country  of  youth,  I 

know. 
And  they  pass  to  the  land  of  the  long  ago. 

"  '  And  which  is  the  fairest  country  V 

Dear  heart.  I  never  can  tell  ; 
Where  the  New  Years  wait  their  dawning. 

Or  the  beautiful  Old  Years  dwell ; 
But  the  sweetest  summers  that  ever  shone 
To  the  land  of  the  long  ago  iiave  flown. 

•'  The  New  Years  wait  for  you,  darling  ; 

And  the  Old  Years  wait  for  me  ; 
They  have  carried  my  deadest  treasiires 

To  the  country  over  the  sea  ; 
The  eyes  that  were  brightest,   the  lips  that 

sung 
The  gladdest  carrols  when  life  was  young. 

"  But  I  know  of  a  better  country, 

Where  the  Old  Years  all  are  new  | 
I  shall  find  thl«  shining  pathway 


Sooner,  sweet  heart,  tl  .n  you  ; 
And  I'll  send  you  a  message  of  love  and 

cheer 
With  every  dawn  of  a  glad  Now  Year." 

The  eyes  of  the  dear  old  pilgrim  ^ 

Are  looking  across  the  snow  ; 
While  closer  nestles  the  merry  face,     f^^ 

With  its  fluHh  like  a  pink  wild  rose. 
Dreaming  togetiter  the  young  and  old. 
Locks  of  silver  and  crown  of  gold.fjt^ 

When  the  lamps  were  lit  in   the  evt'nfng 

And  the  shutters  were  fasitntd  tight, 
And  the  room  where  the  iiou:4elio]d  gathered 

Was  cosy,  and  warm,  and  liright. 
When  the  bustle  of  work  wiwi  over,     ,.a 

And  the  children  were  tiiod  of  play, 
It  seemed  to  us  that  our  bo«ltnne 

Was  the  pleasantest  part  of  the  day. 

For  i^randmother  had  her  knitting  ; 

Click  1  elaok  !  would  the  needles  gp  ( 
The  baby  was  snug  in  the  cradle, ',; ;!]  f^ 

And  mother  had  time  to  sew  ;  -lii  i\ 
And  we,  in  our  little  night-gowns,     ^  j^ 

Would  clamber  Oil  father  8  knee,    f 
And  sheltered  within  his  loving  arms  - 

Were  as  happy  as  we  could  be. 

He  could  not  sing  ;  but  he  whistled     (J  •  v 

A  tune  that  was  sure  to  keep 
The  little  ones  very  quiet. 

And  put  the  baby  to  sleep  ; 
And  whenever  I  want  a  lullaby,  , .    ■ 

The  sweetest  I  e'er  shall  know 
Is  the  "■     that  my  father  always  U8e4  j^.  \ 

In  the  oeautifui  long  ago.  ,;  ;^:: 

Sometiraes  there  were  apples  roasted  |  -£/ :  ■ 

And  then  there  were  nuts  to  crack  t 
And  jokes  to  be  told,  and  stories 

That  had  a  delicious  smack  ; 
And  the  longer  we  lingered,  the  harder 

We  found  it  to  get  away, 
For  to  us  the  children's  bedtime 

Seemed  the  sweetest  hoair  of  the  day. 

But  at  last  the  word  was  spoken  ; 

••  Come,  come  !"  the  mother  said. 
In  hor  quietest  tones — "  it  is  really  time 

That  little  folks  went  to  bed  ;" 
Add  we  who  were  wide  awake  an  owls, 

And  jceady  for  any  lark. 
With  mournful  8t«p^moved  slowly  out 

And  into  the  joyless  dark. 

And  long  after  we  had  folded 

In  slr.mber'sserene  embrace. 
And  with  the  angels  of  dreamland 

Were  floating  through  fairy  space. 
Dear  father  vould  come  to  our  bedsida^ 

And  tuck  us  in,  oh,  so  tight ! 
We'd  sleep  as  warm  as  birds  in  a  nest 

All  through  the  livelong  night. 
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And  when  my  bedtime  cometh, 

And  tlie  last  "  (;^ou4l-nitrhU"  are  said, 
And  witn  th  •■  rest  of  the  children 

I  go  to  my  narrow  bed, 
My  sleep  will  be  all  the  Hweeter 

Por  the  touch  of  a  loving  hand, 
And  a  Father's  smile  will  greet  tne 

As  I  enter  the  moruing-Huid.     „««  ni. 


READ  TO  SLEEP. 


For  threescore  years  and  ten. 
Burdened  with  care  and  woe,       , 

Slie  has  travelled  the  weary  ways  of  men. 
And  she's  tired  and  wants  to  go. 

It  has  been  so  hard  to  live  I 

And  even  her  stinted  store, 
It  seemed  as  if  fate  had  grudged  to  give. 

And  she  wishes  her  need  was  o'er. 

So,  musing  one  afternoon,  ^^ 

Her  knitting  upon  her  lap,  -C?  Mi 

She  hears  at  her  door  a  drift  of  tune,  'i<W^-> 
And  a  quick,  familiav  tap.  '■*'  i'f'i 

(in  A. 

In  flashes  a  child's  fresh  face,  ■iifWi 

And  with  voice,  bird-like  and  gay, 

She  asks,   "  Shdl  I  find  a  pretty  place, 
And  read  you  a  Psalm  to-tlay  ?  " 

'•  Aye,  read  me  a  Psalm  :  '  The  Lord 
la  m».  Shepherd  :'  soft,  not  fast  ;    ^  <  ,r?, 

Then  turn  the  leaves  of  the  Holy  Word 
Till  you  come  to  the  very  last. 

•'  Where  it  tells  of  the  wondrous  walls 

Of  jacinth  and  sapphiie  stone  ; 
And  the  shine  of  the  crystal  light  that  fidla 

In  rainbows  about  the  throne  t       -*  fi  « '••i  * 

*'  Where  there  never  are  any  tears, 
(Find  where  the  verse  so  saith), 

Nor  sorrow,   nor  cryinc,    through  all  God's 
years. 
Nor  nunger,  nor  oold,  nor  death  ) 

**  Of  the  city  whose  streets  are  gold  ; 

Ah,  here,  it  was  not  my  share 
One  single  piece  in  my  hands  to  hoI(l-~ 

But  my  feet  shall  tread  on  it  there  t 

*'  Yes,  read  of  it  all ;  it  lifts 

My  soul  up  into  the  light. 
And  I  look  straight  through  the  les,den  riits, 

To  the  land  where  there's  no  more  night.'' 

So  the  little  reader  read 

Till  the  slow-going  needles  stopijed  ; 
And  then  as  she  saw  the  weary  head 

On  the  wearier  breast  had  dropped, 

Rising,  she  nearer  stepped — 

How  easy  it  all  had  been  ! 
riio  gates  had  unclosed  as  the  sleeper  slept, 

And  an  ang«il  had  drawn  her  in  I 


thrj<:e  baskkts. 

Bertha's  basket ;  maiden  Bertha, 

With  the  merry  dancing  eyes, 
And  the  brow  whereon  a  shadow 

Would  be  such  a  rare  surpiise— 
What  has  she  within  this  dainty 

Shull  of  rushes,  silkon-lined. 
Where  ao  many  maiden  musiny^s 

Innocently  ave  enshrined  7 

Oayly  mingle,!  ends  of  worsted  j 

Beads  that  glitter  silver-brigh  6  ; 
Fleece  of  Hhetland,  light  and  airy, 

Lying  there  in  waves  of  v/'hitc  ; 
'Broidered  linen  wrought  for  paiitime 

In  the  dreamy  summer  houre  ; 
And  perhaps  a  pot'.t's  idyl. 

Read  amid  the  leaves  and  flowers. 

Bertha's  basket  ;  mother  Berthi,, 

Ah,  serener  light  hath  srrown 
In  the  thoughtful  eyes  ;  the  forohcad 

Hath  some  flitting  soitows  kiiown. 
In  the  larger  basket  looking. 

Other  handiwork  we  find  : 
Where  the  woman's  heart,  its  pleasure. 

Love  and  longing  hath  enshriued. 

Little  aprons  ;  little  dresses  ; 

Trousers  patched  al)Out  the  k  aee 
With  tender  art,  where  no  keen  critic 

Can  the  mother's  piecing  «ee  ; 
Flannell  worked  with  skill  and  patience, 

And  an  overflowinj;  store. 
Every  size  of  little  stockings, 

Always  needing  one  stitch  mc  re. 

Bertha's  basket  :  gw-ndma  Bertha  ; 

For  the  years'  have  run  their  m  ay. 
And  it  seems,  in  looking  backwa  "d. 

It  was  only  yesterday 
That  the  maiden  tripped  so  lighly. 

That  the  matron  had  her  careii— 
Age  slips  on  so  gently,  gently, 

Like  an  angel  unawares. 

Grandma's  work  ij  contemplativ  j. 

With  the  scintillance  of  steel 
Clean  the  needles;  smooth  with  f  ashing 

Off  thfa  toe  or  round  the  heel. 
Leisure  days  have  found  the  lady  ; 

But  her  face  is  deeply  lined,  t 

And  her  heart  is  as  a  temple — 

Hallowed  memories  there  are  shrined. 

As  along  the  dusty  high-road 

Rise  the  milestones  one  by  one. 
Telling  here  and  there  the  distanc<' 

Until  all  the  way  is  done  ; 
So  a  woman's  working  basket 

Marks  the  jo&mey  of  her  life, 
Working  dearest  life  for  others, 

Whether  she  be  maid  or  wife. 
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AN  AUTUMN  WHfSPER. 

Little  Daisy  said  one  day 

In  the  antumn  weather — 
"  Hark  !  I  hear  the  angels  all 

Whispering  together  1 
Grandpa,  please  to  come  with  me,    **'.''  *^ 

Help  me  hunt  and  find  'em  ?         ^^^'''■^ 
Guess  there 're  m  the  corny  tents,     'i&'lW 

Else  they  h>de  behind  'em."    v,j^iiHKit}i 

Little  Daisy,  four-year  oki,  y  f*'- 

In  the  autumn  weather.  '  "^ 

And  her  grandpa  went  a-lic'd. 

Hand  to  hand  together. 
He  'inbound  a  shock  of  corn, 

Daisy  peered  within  it, —        '  '^''^'^   ^'"^ 
"Oh  !  they  whisperlouderuowj^/!?'!'   '' 

See  'em  in  a  muiute  !"  '^'^  ***<* 

To  and  fro  from  sheaf  to  sh?!af 

Daisy  flitted  brightly, 
And  the  friendly  russet  stalks 

Waved  their  banners  lightly. 
Many  were  the  mystic  tents 

Searched  and  prattled  over. 
Yet  no  wings  she  spied  but  those     ^^ 

Of  a  startled  plover.  •  - 

"Grandpa,  they're  here,  I  knowj  ,Mi«»T 

But  I  can  not  see  one  ;  ''■»  ../'nii  // 

Maybe  I  must  wait  for  that''  ^'  ^uh 

Till  I  get  to  be  one.  f,       " 

But  they  whisper,  oh  !  so  sweety 

Hide-and-seek  while  playing ! 
Let  us  both  be  very  stili, 

And  listen  what  they're  saying  !" 

On  the  fallen  shock  of  coir. 

In  the  autumn  weather, 
Infancy  and  ripened  age 

Hearkened  there  together. 
Oh,  the  golden  ai^umn  day  ! 

'Tia  the  earth's  perfection, 
When  she.  dying,  in  her  heart 

Holds  the  resurrection. 

Weary  child  the  angel  wings 

Sees  while  sweetly  sleeping  ; 
Thoughts  more  blessed  and  as  pur© 

O'er  his  soul  are  sweeping. 
Daisy,  walking  from  her  dream, 

Finds  a  glimpse  of  glory 
In  the  aged  face,  and  lisps  : 

"  Grandpa's  heard  their  story  !" 

Sitting  'mong  the  ripened  com 

Lovingly  together, 
Daisy  listens  to  the  words 

Sweet  as  autumn  weather  ; 
"  Grandpa,  when  my  curls  are  white, 

And  I  m  done  with  playing, 
Will  the  angels  teach  me,  too, 

What  they're  always  saying  ?** 


Snowy  heads,  whose  garnered  lives 

'Gainst  the  Cross  are  leaning. 
You  can  give  to  angels'  words 

More  than  angels    meaning. 
Oh,  how  blessed  to  walk  with  God 

Year  and  year  togetlier, 
Having  ripened  sheaves  that  sing 

lu  the  autumn  weather  ! 


if^ 
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"  w:aiting  for  mother  I»' 

The  old  man  sits  in  his  easy-chair,  '"' 

Slumbering  the  moments  away,  . 

Dreaming  a  dream  that  is  all  his  own,        ^ 

On  this  gladsome,  peaceful  day. 
His  children   have  gatliered  from  far  nnd 
near. 

His  children's  children  beside,  .,  ,^.  f  j 

And  inc»Ty  voices  are  echoing  through  ^^^jSj 

The  "Homestead's  "  hall,  so  wide.  ,,. 

But  far  away  in  the  years  long  flown 

Grandfather  lives  again  ?  ,  j;;- 

.\ud  his  heart  forgets  that  it  ever  knew 

A  shadow  of  grief  and  pain, 
For  he  sees  his  wife  as  he  saw  her  then —  '' 

A  matron  comely  and  fair. 
With    her    children    gathered    around    his 
board 

And  never  a  vacant  chair. 

Oh  1  happy  this  dream  of  the   "Auld  Lang 

Syne,"  ''^':',i^^ 

Of  the  years  long  slipped  away  f''  ' 

And   the  old    man's    lips    have    gathered  a 
smile  .  ,, , 

And  his  heart  grows  young  and  gay^  p^^^j 
But  a  kiss  falls  gently  upon  his  1^>'0W,  jj,^^ 

From  his  daughter's  lips  do  tiue  ; 
"Dinner is  ready  ;  and,  Father,  d-ar, 
We  are  only  waiting  for  you  !" 

The  eld  man  wakes  at  his  daughter's  call, 

Anil  h^  looks  at  the  table  near  ; 
" There's  pne  of  us   missing,  my    child,"  he 
says, 

"  We  will  wait  till  mother  is  here." 
Theer  are  tears  in   the  eyes  of    his  children, 
then, 

As  they  gaze  on  an  empty  chair ; 
For  many  a  lonely  year  has  passed 

Since  mother  sat  with  them  there. 

But  the  old  man  pleads  still  wistfully ; 

"  We  must  wait  for  mother,  you  know  !" 
And  they  let  him  rest  in  his  old  arm-chair 

't'lA  the  sun  at  last  sinks  low. 
Then  leaving  a  smile  for  the  childroa  here 

He  turns  from  the  earth  away. 
And  has  gone  to   "mother,"    beycnd    the 

skies, 
«-  Wfth  the  close  of  the  quiet  day. 
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GRANDMOTHER'S    PATCHWORK. 

A  generous  basket  piled  to  the  brim 
With  odds  and  ends  bo  quaint  and  queer, 

Bright  from  the  past,  or  age-worn  and  dim  ; 
I*  or  they  re  gathered  away  from  year  to 
year. 

As  over  them  all  her  fancies  rove — 
These  scraps  of  garments  from  friends  and 
kin- 
Like  faces    they  seuu    which  appear  in   a 
dream  ; 
Ah,  there's  much  unseen  of  lif^  and  love 
With  grandmother's  patchwork  knitted  in. 

For  each  had  some  precious  story  to  tell 
To  the  dear  old  eyes  reading  them  u'er  ; 

A  tale  of  its  own,  tliat  she  knows  full  well, 
Borne  back  to  the  hallowed  Jays  of  yore. 

The  children  will  crowd  about  her  knee, 
With  eager  ear  for  each  history  ; 

The,ie  bid-time  relics  which  oft  they  see 
Are  full  of  meaning  and  mystery. 

They  know  just  which  is  the  piece  of  pink 
Their  father  wore — harbaby  John  ; 

The  old  lady  smiles,  "Only  to  think 
How  sweet  and  cunning  he  looked  with  it 
on." 

And  one,  they  know,  is  all  upon  earth 
To  tell  of  the  little  girl  who  died  ; 

How  oft  they  have  gazed,  and  hashed  their 
mirth. 
And  over  its  tender  story  sighed  I 

And  here  is  something  that's  handed  down 
To  tell  what  she  in  her  prime  has'done  ; 

The  fine  checked  linen  of  blue  and  brown — 
The  piece  she  "coloured,  and  wove  and 
spun. " 

There's  Willie's  apron,  and  mother's  dress  » 
And  the  boldier-coat  of  brother  Ben, 

Who  marched  away  from  each  loved  caress, 
livt,  alas  !  did  not  march  home  again. 

Thisi.  vou  know,  is  a  piece  of  the  gown 
iWiiich  g-   nd  mother  wore  on  her  wedding- 
<lay  ; 

The  cliildren  spread  it  reverently  down*— 
**  PleAse  tell  us  about  it  again,"  they  say. 

For  that  is  the  tale  they  love  the  best — 
How  she  started  out  on  her  bridal  tour 

To  find  a  home  in  the  great,  wild  West, 
Where  the  wolves  came  howling  around 
her  door. 

How  they  almost  starved  for  the  lack  of 
food — 
Then  swam  the  ford  for  a  bit  of  com  ; 
How    they   tracked  the  deei    thtougli   the 
patiiless  wood, 
Auvi  q'er  the  hills  ia  the  purple  morn. 


Then  she  sees  herself  w?th    roee-wreathed 
brow. 

In  bridal  robes  a  yomig  girl  fair  ; 
The  silver  that  lies  on  her  forehead  noW*, 

In  long  dark  ringlets  of  silken  hair. 

If,  in  her  dreams,  her  dim  eyes  shed, 
Over  her  needle,  sometimes  a  tear, 

'Tis  not  in  sadness  ;  but  joy  instead. 
That  God  is  so  good,  and  heaven  so  near 

So  over  them  all  her  fancies  rove — 
Tuese  scraps  of  garments  from  friends  an«l 
kin — 

For  there's  much  unseen  of  life  and  lov«j 
With  gi'audmother's  patchwork  quilted  in. 


GRANDMA'S  KNITTING. 

Tis  the  quiet  hour  of  twilight 

Which  follows  the  set  of  sun. 
When  the  toil  of  the  day  is  over, 

And  the  evening  rest  begun. 
And  the  silence  is  broken  only 

By  the  ticking  of  the  clock  ; 
While  grandma  sits  by  the  fireside, 

Kjiitting  a  little  sock. 

The  yarn  dies  over  the  needles, 

In  stitches  of  white  anil  ^r-^y  ; 
But  her  fingers  only  are  working, 

For  her  iiiind  is  far  away  ; 
And  a  vision  of  golden  ringlets, 

Of  a  snowy  muslin  frock. 
Moistens  the  eyes  of  grandma, 

As  she  knits  the  little  sock. 

Oh,  oft  have  these  fingers  fashioned 

Finest  garments  of  old  ! 
Oh,  oft  on  that  loving  bosom 

Havo  rested  ringlets  of  gold  ! 
For  "grandma"  then  was  '•  mother," 

And  her  own  were  the  houaehoUl  joys  ; 
And  she  held  in  her  deep  affection 

The  love  of  three  darliiig  boys. 

Dear  Charlie  was  lain  'neath  the  daisie* 

When  his  years  but  numbered  tw  >  ; 
Fred  fell  in  the  battle  of  Vickaburg — 

One  of  our  heroes  in  blue  ; 
But  the  babe  of  darling  Louie 

In  the  cradle  she  loves  to  rock  } 
And  'tis  for  the  second  Charlie 

She  is  knitting  the  little  sock. 

No  wonder  tliat  ^rtwidma  sits  musing 

While  the  shinmg  needles  fly  ', 
No  wonder  the  seam  and  the  turning 

Are  marked  with  a  weary  8ig^I. 
Her  work  will  be  roundod  and  ritdshed 

At  the  atriliiug  of  the  uhick  ; 
And  a  crowd  of  tender  memories 

Knit  iutu  the  littl-:.  sock. 
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THE  OLD  COUPLE. 

It  8t|nds  in  a  sunny  meadow, 
The  house  so  mossy  and  brown  ; 

With  its  cnmbrona,  old  stone  chimneys, 
And  the  gray  roof  sloping  down. 

The  trees  fold  their  green  arms  around  it, 

The  trees,  a  century  old  ; 
And  the  winds  go  chanting  through  them. 

And  the  sunbeams  drop  their  gold. 

The  cowslips  spring  in  the  marshes. 
And  the  roses  bloom  on  the  hill ; 

And  beside  the  brook  on  the  pastures, 
The  herbs  go  feeding  at  will. 

The  children  have  gone  and  left  them. 

They  sit  in  the  sun  alone  ! 
And  the  old  wife's  tears  are  falling, 

As  she  harks  to  the  well-known  tone. 

That  won  her  heart  in  girlhood, 
That  has  smoothed  her  in  many  a  care. 

And  praises  her  now  for  th,  brightness 
Her  old  face  used  to  wear. 

She  thinks  again  of  her  bridal — 
How,  dressed  in  her  robe  of  white. 

She  stood  by  her  gay,  young  lover, 
In  the  morning's  rosy  light. 

Oh,  the  morning  is  rosy  as  ever. 

But  the  rose  from  her  cheek  is  fled  ; 

And  the  sunshine  still  is  golden. 
But  it  falls  on  silvered  head. 

And  the  girlhood  dreams,  once  vanished, 
Come  buck  in  her  winter-time, 

Till  her  feeble  pulses  tremble 
With  the  thrill  of  spring-time's  prime. 

And  looking  forth  from  the  window. 
She  thinks  how  the  trefes  have  grown, 

Sitice,  clad  in  her  bridal  whiteness, 
She  crossed  the  old  door-stone. 

Though  dimmed  her  eye's  bright  azure, 
And  dimmed  her  hair's  young  gold  ; 

Tlie  love  in  her  girlhood  plighted 
Has  never  grown  dim  nor  old. 

They  sat  in  peace  in  tbe  sunshine, 
Till  tlie  day  was  almost  done  ; 

And  then,  at  its  close,  aa  angel 
Stole  over  the  threshold  stone. 

He  folded  their  hands  together — 
He  touched  their  eyelids  with  balm  ; 

A  .d  their  last  breath  floated  upward, 
Like  the  close  of  a  solemn  psalm. 

Like  a  bridal  party  they  traversed 

The  unseen,  mystical  road 
Tliut  leads  to  the  beaatifnl  city, 

"  Whose  bui.der  and  maker  is  God." 


Perhaps  in  that  miracle  country 
They  will  give  her  lost  youth  back  ; 

And  the  flowers  of  a  vanished   spring-tiuie 
Will  bloom  in  the  spirit's  track. 

One  draught  from  the  living  waters 
Shall  call  back  his  manhood's  prime  ; 

And  eternal  years  shall  measure 
The  love  that  outlived  time. 

But  the  shapes  that  they  left  behind  them, 

The  wrinkles  and  silver  hair. 
Made  holy  to  us  by  the  kisses 

The  angeV-had  printed  there. 


We  will  hide  away  'ueath  the  willows, 
When  the  day  is  low  in  the  west  ; 

Where  the  sunbeams  cannot  find  them. 
Nor  the  winds  disturb  their  rest. 

And  we'll  suffer  no  tell-tale  tomb-stone, 
With  its  age  and  date  to  rise 

O'er  the  two  who  are  old  no  longer 
In  the  Father's  House  in  the  skies. 


■$ 


"THE  DAYS  THAT  ARE  GONE." 


■}'i 
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**Doyou  think  of  the  days  that  are  gone, 
Jeanie  7 
As  ye  sit  by  your  fire  at  night. 
Do  ye  wish  that  the  morn  might  bring  back 
the  time 
When   your  heart    and    your    step  were 
light  ?" 

••  I  think  of  the  days  that  are  gone,  Robin, 
And  all  that  I  joyed  in  then,  ^ 

But  the  fairest  that  ever  arose  on  mo 

I  have  never  wished  back  again."  ' " 

"  Do  you  think  of  the  hopes  that  are  gone, 
Jennie  ? 
As  ye  sit  by  your  fire  at  night. 
Do  ye  reckon  them  o'e-,  as  they  faded  fast, 
Like  buds  in  an  ee  rly  blight  ?" 

"  I    think    of    the    hopes     that 
Kobin, 

But  I  mourn  not  their  stay  was  fleet, 
For  they  fell  as    the  leaves    of  the  red  rose 
fall, 
That  even  in  fading  are  sweet." 

••  Do  ye  think  of  the  friends    that  are  gone, 
Jeanie? 
As  ye  sit  by  your  fire  at  night. 
Do  ye  wish  they  were  round  you  again  onoe 
more. 
By  the  herrth  that  they  made  so  bright  ?" 

"  I  think  o,  the  friends  that  are  gone,Robin, 
They  are  d*'ar  to  my  heart  as  then. 

But  the  best  and  dearest  among  them  all 
I  never  wished  back  again  1" 


are  gone. 
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HEARTSEASE. 

Scnithward  still  the  sun  is  blanting  day  by 

day, 

Ski«8  that  brim  with  gold  and  azure  slow- 
ly change; 
Beauty  waxes  cold  and  dim  fd  can  not 
stay, 

Into  tone  and  tint  steals  something  ill  and 
strange. 

Threat  of  evil   find   its  way  to  every  ear, 
Lurks  in  light  and  shade  and   sounds  iu 
every  breath  ; 
From     the     pathless  snowfields     cornea     a 
warning  drear, 
And     the  shuddering  nortk-wind  tiarries 
news  of  death. 

Stealthy  step  of  Winter    near  and   nearer 
draws  ; 
Locking  earth  beneath  him,  terrible  with 
might, 
Stn'des  he  from  the  icy  zone  without  a  pause, 
Swift  and  sure  and  fierce,  with  ready  hand 
to  ;?niite. 

Dearest,   without  the  door   he  threatening 
stands, 
Having  rendered  desolate  the  fair  green 
earth, 
And  sent  her  happy  birds  to  sunnier  lands, 
And  choked  with  sullen   snows   her   sum- 
mer mirth. 

We  shall  sit  together  you  and  I   once  more. 
Warm  and  ^uiet,  shut  away   from    storm 
and  cold  ; 
We  shall  smile  to  hear  him  blustering  at  the 
door. 
While  the  room  glows  with  the   firelight's 
ruddy  gold. 

IIow    safe  my  heart  keeps  every   memory 
sweet, 
Holding  still  your  picture  as  you  used  to 
sit. 
Ever  lovely,    full  of    grace  from  head    to 
feet, 
With  that  heap  of  snowy  wool  I  watched 
you  knit. 

With  the  lamplight  falling  on  your  cloudy 
hair- 
On  the  rich,  loose  bands  of  brown,  so  soft 
to  touch  ; 
On  the  silken    knot  of  rose  you  used  to 
wear, 
0  1  the  thoughtful  little  face  I  loved  so 
much. 

You    remember,    when  aloud    I    read    to 
you. 
Sometimes  silence  intervened.     Yon  would 
not  move. 


But  in  your  radiant  cheek  the  blushes  grow  ; 
For  you  knew  I  paused  to  gaze  at  you,  my 
lovr'l — 

Paused  to  realize  my  heaven,  till  wifh  kind. 

Clear,    and    questioning    grey    eyes  you 

sought  my  face — 

What  a  look  !  Its  kindling  glory  struck   me 

blmd, 

'Twasasplendorthat  illumined  all  the  place. 

What  to  us  are  Winter's  blows,  and   hate, 
and  wrath  ? 
And  what  matter  that  the  green  earth's 
bloom  is  fled  ! 
There  has  been    immortal  Summer  in  our 
path 
All  the  happy,  happy  years  since  we  were 
wed. 


NOTHING  TO  DO  BUT  TO  GO. 

A  wanderer  I've  been,  and  have  travelled  for 
years. 
By  the  stage  coach,  the   steamboat,  the 
train ; 
I  have   known  joyful  meetings,    have  shed 
parting  tears. 
With  friends  I  might  ne'er  meet  again. 
And  I've  learned — let  my  farewells  be  joy- 
ous or  sad — ■ 
No  haste  or  distraction  to  show^ 
But  witli   baggage   pre-checkel,  and   with 
passage  prepaid. 
To  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  go. 

The  loiterer,  when  over  the  iron-c:lad  track 

The  train  is  heard  coming  apace, 
For  his  ticket  will  clamour,  and  urge  for  his 
check. 

In  a  whirl  of -impatient  distress  ; 
While  others,    more    timeful,    with   undis- 
turbed mien. 

Will  composedly  pace  to  and  fro,    - 
Or,  quietly  seated,  will  wait  for  the  tra-n. 

With  nothing  to  do  but  to  go. 

Oh,    thus— T    have    tholght — when    we're 
called  to  depart 
For  the  land  whencie  we  never  return. 
May  we  feel  we  are  fully  prepared  for  the 
start 
When  the   death-sounding  note   we   dis- 
cern. 
With  our  ticket  secured,    and  our  cares  all 
at  rest. 
No  disquieting  thoughts  may  we  know. 
But  waiting  tranquilly  to  be  found  at  the 
last. 
With  nothing  to  do  but  to  ga 
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THREE    SCORE  AND  TEN. 

Threescore  and  ten  t    How  the  tide  roUs  on, 

Nearing  tlie  limitless  sea  ;  ** 

Bearing  the  voyager  over  life's  fik)od 
To  boundless  eternity. 
On,  through  the  childhood's  sunny  hours, 
On,    tiirough    youth   with    its    golden 

flowers, 
On,  through  manhood's  ripened  powers, 
Till  jige  appears, 
With  its  crown  of  years. 
And  the  time-worn  mariner,  sighing  for  rest, 
Anchors  at  last  in  the  port  of  the  blest. 

Threescore  and  ten  !  How  the  rolling  years 

Are  checkered  with  sunshine  and  shade  ! 
The  calm  chased  away  by  the  pitiless  stoim, 
Earth's  joy  into  sorrow  must  fade. 

Spring  with  its  bloom  and  perfume  sped, 
Fruit-laden  summer  quickly  fled, 
Autumn  come  with  weary  tread, 
Bent  with  the  load 
Of  treasured  food. 
And  then  stern  wint  r,  with  frosty  breath, 
Throws  over  the  field  the  pall  of  death. 

Threescore  and  ten  !  And  if  we  shall  reaoh 

The  bound  to  life  that  here  is  set. 
How  few  of  the  comrades  of  early  years 
Around  us  will  linger  yet  I 

Father  and  mother,  their  journey  is  o'er; 
Brothers  and  sisters,  we  greet  tiiem  no 

more  ; 
Our  lovpd  ones  stand  thronging  the  fur- 
ther shore. 
They  beckon  us  on. 
They  point  to  the  crown, 
And  with*  longing  hearts  they  wait 
To  lead  us  through  the  pearly  gate. 

Three  score  and  ten  !     And    the    snows  of 
years 
Are  resting  upon  that  brow  ; 
But  as  back  war  k  we  glance  o'er  the  way  we 
have  trod. 
Before  God  our  Father  we  bow, 
And  joyous  we  bring  Him    our  song  of 

praise. 
His  mercies  have  cheered  us  through  all 

our  days, 
And  we  fervently  pray  that    life's   set- 
ting rays 
Through  love  divine 
May  cloudless  shine — 
Melting  away  in  purer  light 
That  illurniiies    the    lai^   which  knows  no 
night. 

Threescore  and   ten  I     Stand  firm  in  thy 

lot. 

Faithful  and  true  to  the  end  ; 
Bending  thine  ear  tb  catch  every  word 
Of  thfi  message  the  Master  doth  sei^d  ; 


Wakeful  thine  eye,  for  far  spent  is  the 

night  ; 
Burnished  thine  armour,  thou  solui  .of 

light  ; 
Beady    to    march,    for  the  day-star  iM 
bright  ; 
Bold  m  the  fight 
For  truth  and  right ! 
Though  a  conqueror  shalt  stand  "^f 

With  the  exulting  blood- bought  band. 

Three  score  and  ten  !  And  what  shall  we  add 

To  measure  the  earthly  strife  ? 
How  man  sands  are  left  in  the  glass. 
Counting  the  years  of  life  ? 
One  by  one  they  silently  fall, 
Oae  by  one  till  have  fallen  all, 
Orie  by  one  till  thy  God  shall  call 
"  Thy  race  is  run, 
Servant,  well  done  1 
Faithful  in  thy  Lord's  employ. 
Enter  now  into  his  joy. " 


{ 
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THE  TOYS. 


who  looked  from  thoughtful 
spoke  in  quiet,  grown-up 


My  little  son, 

eyes. 
And   moved  and 

wise. 

Having  my  law  the  seventh  time  disobeyed, 
I  struck  him,  and  dismissed  '  >  "" 

With  hard  words  and  unkissed,  '  ■  K 

His  mother,  who  was  patient,  being  dead. 
T  en  fearing  hia  grief  should  hinder  sleep, 
I  visited  his  bed,  ,/ 

But  found  him  slumbering  deep, 
With  darkened  eyelids,  and  their  lashes  yet 
From  his  late  sobbing  wet,  •? 

And  I,  with  moan. 

Kissing  awav  his  tears,  left  others  of  my  own ; 
For,  on  ^  table  drawn  beside  his  head. 
He  had  put,  within  his  reach, 
A  box  01  counters  and  a  red-veined  stone, 
A  piece  of  glass  abraded  by  the  beach, 
And  six  or  seven  shells, 
A  bottle  with  blue  bells 
And  two  French  copper  coins,  ranged  there 

with  careful  art 
To  comfort  his  sad  heart, 
Ho  when  that  nic;ht  I  prayed 
To  God,  I  wept,  and  said. 
Ah  !  when  at  last  we  lie  with  tranced  breath. 
Not  seeing  Thee  in  death. 
And  Thou  rememberest  of  what  ifiVB 
We  made  our  joys. 
How  weakly  understood 
Thy  great  commanded  goodi, 
Then,  fatherly,  not  less 
Than  I,  whom  Thou  has  monlded   from  the 

clay. 
Thou 'It  leave  Thy  wrath  and  sav, 
**  I  will  be  lorry  for  their  ohildlehness." 
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GRANDPA  AND  BABY. 
Out  on  the  lawn,  one  aummer'tf  day, 
I  left  my  baby  boy  at  play, 
And  smiled  to  hear  hia  eleeful  shoaCl' ,;  i 
And  happy  voice  sinj?  in  and  out 
Among  the  arches  of  the  trees, 
Then  die  away  upon  the  breeze  ; 
While  all  the  playful  echoes  stirred 
With  merry  laugh  and  lisping  word. 

But  when  I  missed  the  cheerful  noise, 
Nor  longer  heard  the  prattling  voice, 
1  rose,  and  to  the  window  hied. 
And,  looking  hence,  this  vision  spied — 
Oh,  memory  !  though  thy  name  be  pain, 
Paint,  paint  that  picture  o'er  again  1 

The  western  sun  his  glory  threw 
Al  jng  tlie  award  of  emerald  hue  ; 
Save  wliere,  perchance  in  playful  frown, 
Sjme  cool,  green  shadows  nestled  down, 
Aad  idly  shifting  with  the  sun. 
Crept  slowly  eastward,  one  by  one. 

Beneath  the  elm  tree's  wavmg  crest. 
Where  the  winds  tossed  the  birdlings'  nest, 
And  where  alternate  sun  and  shade 
Like  changing  fancies  skipped  and  played. 
The  old  arm-chair,  secure  and  good. 
With  wide-spread  arms,  inviting  stood  ; 
And  in  its  cushins,  broad  and  deep, 
Grandpa  and  baby  sat  asleep.    ■'  '  " 

Such  tinting  one  might  vainly  seek 
As  slept  on  ijaby's  lip  and  cheek ; 
But  thin  and  pale  the  other  one, 
And  sad  and  care-worn  in  the  sun  j 
And  so  the  evening  shadows  fell, 
And  deeper  grew,  out  all  was  well. 
The  elm-tree  boughs  now  gaunt  and  bare, 
And  tossed  about  the  wintry  air. 
While  pale,  wan  shadows  come  and  go 
Upon  the  lawn,  all  white  with  snow  j 
But  never  more,  at  eve  or  dawn, 
On  garden-walk  or  grassy  lawn, 

May  I,  in  vision  fair,  behold 

That  little  head,  with  crown  of  gold. 

Nor  everwore,  on  summer  day, 

That  other  one,  witn  crown  of  gray. 

Aneath  the  dreary,  drifted  snow, 

The  silver  head,  and  gold,  lie  low.; 

Yet  evermore,  in  joy  and  pain, 

Oh,  memory  !  paint  that  scene  again. 

Ou  rounded  cheek  and  golden  head 

The  sinking  sun  his  radiance  shed, 

While  on  tbe  grandsire's  silver  croi}^ 

A  sinjde  ray  dropped  softly  down, 

And  then,  in  benediction  fell 

On  both,  and  wrapped  them  in  itp  spell. 

The  breeze,  in  frolic  growing  bold. 
Tossed  up  the  rings  of  shining  gold 
On  V>«by*B  brow,  tlien  with  the  gray 
On  grandpa's  head,  began  to  play. 


In  the  worn  palm,  securely  pressed, 
One  little  dimpled  hand  found  rest  ; 
The  other  clasped  a  withered  tlower. 
Culled,  all  ac  will,  in  Nature'd  bower. 

Fixed  was  the  look  of  sad  content, 
On  th«  worn  face,  a  trifle  bent  ; 
And  forward  drooped,  to  rest  the  chin. 
My  baby's  clustered  curls  witliiu  ; 
While  on  the  collar  of  his  coat 
The  gray  and  gold  together  float. 


I'M  SIXTY  TO-DAY. 

In  the  far  away  {tast,  when  with  mc  life  wAs 
new. 

The  dim,  distant  future  arose  to  my  view. 

And  the  years  seemed  like  niile-stonee  ar- 
ranged ou  my  way, 

But  I've  passed  fifty-nine  and  reached  sixty 
bo-day. 

Looking  forward,  the  youth  scarce  the  path 

can  discern. 
But    the    eye  glancing  back  sees  each  crook 

and  each  turn  ; 
And    now  I  see    oft    where  my  steps  went 

astray. 
But  1  would  not  retrace  them  though  sixty 

ko-day> 

Though  fortune  her  favours  to  me  seldom 

S'dnds, 
I  have  wealth  without  stint    in  the  love  of 

my  friends  ; 
While  my  locks  are  yet  brown  with   scarce 

one  thread  of  gray, 
And  my  step  is  elastic,  though  sixty  to-day. 

The  past  of  my  life  often  seems  like  a  dream. 
As  I've  mourned  over  loved  onesthr.t  crossed 

the  dark  stream. 
But  the  Conifoi-ter  whispers,    they're  not  far 

away, 
I  soon  shall  rejoin  them  ;  I'm  sixty  to-day. 

The  morning  of  life  brought  its  sunshine  and 

flowers. 
The    midday   its   labours   and     oft-needed 

showers, 
But  high  noon  is  passed,    and  I  watch  down 

the  way, 
Knowing  soon  'twill    be    sunset ;  I'm  sixty 

to-day. 

Yet  I'll  try  while  the  day   last*,  to   make 

others  glad, 
I'll  help  those  in  trouble  and  cheer  them 

when  sad, 
I'll  weep  with  the  mourner  taxd  laugh  w  itbt 

the  gay, 
And  I'll  Keep  my  heaxt  young  thougli  Im 

sixty  to-day. 
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GRANDMOTHER'S  NEW-YEAR'S  LET- 
TER. 

I  promised  to  write  you,  John  I  know, 

A  full  account  of  my  visit  here  : 
But,  somehow,  I  can't  feel  settled  yet. 

Or  us^d  to  things  that  are  strange  and 
queer. 
Katie  gave  me  a  welcome  kind. 

And  may  be  her  kiss  came  from  her  heart! 
But  there  seemed  a  something,  I  know    not 
what, 

Despite  her  kisa  which  kept  us  apart. 

t  saw  lier  look  at  the  gown  I  wore, 

And  the  poor  old  bonnet  upon  my  head. 
And  I  guessed  the  thoughts  that  her  proud 
heart  felt. 

Even  before  a  word  was  said. 
I  cannot  fairly  complain,  dear  John  ; 

Maybe  I'm  homesick  away  from  you  ; 
But — though  you  may  call  me  foolish,  dear — 

There  is  something  which  chills  me  through 
and  through. 

Katie's  hns^'and  is  tall  and  fine, 

A  wonderf'il  business  man,  they  say  ; 
And  I've  noticed  he  never  has  time  to  kiss 

His  children,  or  join  them  at  their  play. 
And,  speaking  of  children,  thj|  little  ones 
here 

Are  not  like  children  when  we  were  young. 
Ue  never  mimicked  our  elders,  John, 

Or  spoke  to  the  aged  with  flippant  tongue. 

I  haven't  described  my  room  to  you, 

It's  a  quiet  room  for  the  upper  floor. 
Katie  thought  it  would  suit  me  best — 

"Out  of  the  way  of  noise  ;"  and,  more, 
"  She  doesn't  disturb  me  through  the  day, 

When  people  call,  for  she  knows  I'm  old." 
Yes,  I  am  old  ;  but  my  wits  are  strong, 

And  there  are  some  truths  which  needn't 
be  told. 

This  New  Year's  Day  I'm  sitting  alone 

(For  Katie  is  busy  with  friends,  you  see, 
And  having  so  much  to  do  and  say. 

She  has  no  time  to  remember  me); 
But  I  can't  help  thinking  of  home  and  you. 

And  the  kitchen  fire,  a-blazing  Viigh, 
And  the  dear  old  year  that  has  just  gone 
out — 

How  we  watched  it  in,  Johb,  you  and  I, 

Yon  are  sitting  now  in  the  old  arm-chair  ; 

The  first  day  of  the  year  has  flown  ; 
And  the  twilight  rihadows,  which  glitter  fast. 

Are  shutting  you  in,  dear  John,  alone. 
But  my  city  visit  is  a  most  done, 

And  my  tired  heart  will  know  no  rest 
Till,  safe  in  the  homestead  once  ftgtin, 

1  lay  iny  head  on  my  husband's  bitnst. 


ONCE  AGAIN. 

*'  Look  1     once  again,  dear  grandn^a ; 

How  pretty  you  are  to-niglit  ! 
Your  hair  is  lovely,  my  grandma — 

So  soft,  and  silky,  and  white. " 

Bless  the  child  !  his  words  like  a  ditty 
Keep  singing  low  in  my  brain 

Though  I'm  much  too  old  to  be  pretty. 
They  sound  like  a  dear  old  strain. 

I  suppose  it  IB  very  silly 

That  my  eyes  should  fill  with  teart, 
But  he  gave  me  a  thought  o'Willie, 

And  a  time  back,  years  and  years. 

My  hair  won  my  pet  name,  Golding,— 
It  was  softly  said  that  night  : 

"Look  up  once  again,  my  darlins  ; 
How  pretty  you  are  to-night  1' 

But  now  I'm  an  old  woman. 
With  my  old  eyes  full  of  tears, 

And  longing  to  join  my  goodman. 
Home  before  me  years  and  yean. 
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AN  OLD  MAN'S  VALENTINE. 

"  Give  me  a  Valentine,  youth  " 
And  the  old  man's  cheeks  "vere  aglow. 

Though  a  staff  was  in  his  hand 
And  his  hair  was  white  as  snow — 

"Give  me  a  Valentine — something  nice  ^.jfitf 

The  girl  I  love  is  beyond  a  price.  -T»^ 

"  One  of  the  old-fashioned  kind,  4  • 

All  sweet  with  the  perfume  of  flowers  j     A 

With  dear  little  simple  rhymes, 
A  nd  two  lovers  in  rosy  bowera  ; 

With  a  timid  hope  and  a  thought  of  tear8-<f- 

That  has  been  my  style  for  fifty  years.  Jp 

"  This  one  will  suit  her,  I  think,  *J 

Her  eyes,  as  these  blossoms,  are  blue, 

W  lute  as  these  lilies  her  hair. 
Like  this  dove,  she  is  tender  and  true. 

JuE>t  such  a  Valentine — smiles  and  fears-— 

As  I've  sent  her  now  for  fifty  years. 

"  No  need  for  laughing,  young  man  ! 

But  laugh  when  you'i-e  seventy  years  cld,- 
If  the  girlyou  love  to-day 

Is  beloved  of  you  seventy-fold  ; 
Laugh  if  you've  had,  through  fifty  years' 

strife, 
The  wonderful  joy  of  a  faithful  wife. 

"  Send  her  a  Valentine,  then. 
As  I'm  sending  my  wife  to-day  ; 

Send  her  one  every  year, 
For  that  is  a  true  Lover's  way. 

God  give  vou,  yo.ung  man,  a  wife  like  mbs, 

And  you'll  send  her,  I  know,  a  Valentino  I'' 
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GRANDMOTHER. 


And 
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this  is    her  room    and  her 
chair ; 
They  seem  of  herself  a  part ;  ' 
And    here  are    her  caps    and  her 
work — 
They  look  so  like  her  dear  heart  1 

Tis  many  a  year  since  we  laid  these  away 
In  can:phor  and  sighs  and  tears  ; 

And  still  J.  can  hear  poor  grandmother  say, 
"  "Oon'i  weep  when  I'm  gone,  my  dears.', 

But  nature  is  strong  and  the  will  is  weak 

And  we  wept,  aye,  wept  full  sore, 
When  the  calm,  sweet  eyes  that  we  loved  so 

well. 
Looked  on  us  no  more — ^no  more. 

And  still  I  can  hear  her  sweet  voice  to-day. 

And  feel  the  touch  of  her  hand, 
As  she  blessed  us  all  with  a  tender  smile, 

Ere  she  passed  to  that  other  li^d. 

Oh  !  the  days  have  been  sad  and  long — bo 

long, 
Since  grandmother  went  her  way ; ' 
And  now  by  the  side  of  these  faded  things, 
I  can  only  weep  and  pray. 

But  grandmother's  God,  is  He  not  my  God  ? 

And  doth  He  not  rule  above  ? 
Oh,  yes  !  I  will  trust  and  smile  through  my 
tears, 

And  henceforth  look  only  above. 


6RANDM0THEE 

Mother  of  our  mother  dear, 
How  we  like  to  ha\e  you  here  } 
Sympathizing  with  our  ]'lay, 
Helping  us  our  tasks  to  say  ; 
Teaching  to  sew  and  knit ; 
Helping  Dolly's  clothes  to  fit  ! 
Always  tender,  good  and  true, 
Is  it  strange  that  we  love  you? 

When  from  school  we  hurry  home, 
We're  aXv,     s  glad  to  find  you've  come. 
Mamma's  happy  ;  baby  crows , 
And  pulls  the  glasses  off  your  nose. 
Little  Nellie,  tKt-ee-yoar-old, 
Tries  to  get  your  hand  to  hold. 
Tempting  goodies,  hid  from  sight 
By  Biddy,  now  are  brought  to  Ughtt 
And  no  good  child  baa  aught  to  fear 
When  dear  old  grandmamma  is  here. 


GRANDMOTHERS. 

Grandmothers  are  very  Jiice  folks  ; 

They  beat  all  the  aunts  in  creatitn 
They  let  a  chap  do  what  be  likes. 

And  don't  worry  about  education. 

I'm  sure  I  can't  i  ee  it  at  all, 
What  a  poo'  fuUow  ever  could  do 

For  apples,  ar  d  pennies,  and  cakes, 
Without  a  jiTandniotiier  or  two. 

And  if  he  in  bad  now  and  then. 
And  makes  a  great  racketing  noise. 

They  only  look  over  their  specs. 
And  say,  "Ah,  these  boys  will  be  boys  ! 

"  Life  is  only  short  at  the  best  ; 

Let  the  children  be  happy  to-day," 
Then  they  look  for  awhile  at  the  sky. 

And  the  hills  that  are  far,  far  away. 

Quite  often  as  twilight  oomes  on. 
Grandmothers  sing  hymns  very  low, 

To  themselves  as  they  rock  by  the  fire. 
About  Heaven,  and  when  they  shall  go. 

And  then,  a  boy  stopping  to  think, 

Will  find  a  hot  tear  in  his  eye. 
To  know  what  will  come  at  last  ; 

For  grandmothers  all  have  to  die.     - 

I  wish  they  could  stay  here  and  pray, 

For  a  boy  needs  their  prayers  ev'ry  night; 

Some  boys  more  than  others,  I  s'pose  ; 
Such  as  I,  need  a  wonderful  sight. 

NOT  DIVIDED. 

Together  fifty  years  they  trod 

The  wanderinp  way  of  life; 
Then  slept  beneath  the  same  green  sod. 

Fond  husband,  faithful  wife. 

Their  days  to  seventy  years  had  grown, 

And  when  he  went  away. 
She  made  no  wild  and  bitter  moan 

Above  his  lifeless  clay. 
But  gently,  as  a  summer  day 

Sinks  to  its  beauteous  close. 
Her  life  and  spirits  ebbed  away. 

And  into  glory  rose. 

He  died  just  as  the  morning  beamed. 

And  she  before  the  night  ; 
A  new  eternal  bridal  seemed 

Tl^e  solemn  burial  rite. 

Three  generations  of  their  name. 
Proud  fathers,  bridegrooms  blest, 

And  lovers  in  their  etiliest  flame 
Conveyed  them  to  their  rest. 

In  the  low  chamber  gently  laid,  ,  ; 

And  heaped  their  couch  with  flowers  ; 
And  in  their  spirits  softly  prayed— 

"  May  such  an  end  be  ours." 
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BEYOND  THE  HILLS  OF  SNOW. 

There  is  a  picture  in  my  heArt — 

A  little  Bunny  face — 
So  Bweetly  framed  in  amber  hair, 

So  full  of  childiah  grace. 
A  little  form  that  idfy  leans 

Upon  a  low  stone-wall, 
She  does  noli  heed  the  robin's  song 

Nor  yet  the  brooklet's  call. 

A  little  foot-path,  smoothly  worn, 

Leads  to  an  open  door  ; 
The  leafy  lights  and  shadows  dance 

Upon  the  oaken  floor. 
The  pine-trees  stand  like  sentinels 

Around  that  little  home  ; 
The  sunlight  warms  no  fairer  spot 

Beneath  the  sky's  blue  dome. 

A  day  in  summer,  sweet  and  st  11, 

The  world  seems  half  asleep. 
The  grassy  hill-sides,  toward  the  east 

The  shadows  longer  creep, 
The  sunlight  lingers  lovingly 

Among  the  wreathing  vines  : 
The  shadoNvs  nestle  soft  and  cool 

Among  the  guardian  pines. 
The  soft  white  clouds,    like   snow-clad  hills, 

Lie  shining  in  the  west, 
A  line  of  golden  tracery 

Marks  out  their  feathery  crest, 
Oh,  tender,  dreamy,  childish  eyes, 

So  full  of  happy  light  ! 
The  sweet  bl»3  sky  on  which  you  gaze 

Is  no  more  clear  and  bright. 

What  lies  beyond  those  gleaming  heights 
The  young  heart  longs  to  know. 

What  fairy  regions  hid  away 
Beyond  lihe  nillfl  of  snow. 

To-day  I  rest  my  weary  self 

Upon  the  same  old  wall  ; 
From  out  the  far-off  woodland  glen 

I  hear  the  brooklet  call. 
Oh,  hills  and  slopes !      Oh,  clouds  luid  piiMp, 

Oh,  tender  summer  skies  ! 
Where  is  the  glory  that  ye  wore 

To  childhood's  trusting  eyes  ? 
The  fairest  spot  on  earth — and  yet 

I  can  but  long  to  go, 
As  wiwn  a  little  dreaming  child. 

Beyond  the  hills  of  !inow. 


NEARING  THE 


rCE. 


An  old  man  sat  in  a  worn  arm-chair  ; 
White  as  snow  is  his  thin,  soft  hair  ; 
Furrowed  his  cheek  bv  the  time  and  care : 

And  back  and  forth  he  sways  ; 
There's  a  far-away  look  in  his  dim,  dim  eye. 
Which  tells  of  thoughts  of  the  long  gone-by. 
For  he  sits  once  more  'neath  a  cloudless  sky, 

And  in  childhood  merrily  plays. 

He  cests  his  cheek  on  the  head  of  his  cane, 
And,  happily  smiling,  dreams  over  again 
Of  that  home,  the  brook,   the  meadow,   the 

lane, 
Dreams  all  with  a  vision  clear  ; 
Then    childhood    yie'ds     unto     manhood's 

place, 
And  he  looks  once  m.ore  in  her  bright,  bright 

face, 
And  down  in  the  starry  eyes  he  can  trace 
A  love  rememberer  and  dear. 

Then  he  wakes  and  sighs  :  "It  seems  but  a 

dream 
That  comes  to  me  I'0T\'  like  a  golden  gleam, 
Or  the  shimmering   glow   of   the   sun's  last 

beam, 
But  'tis  pleasan'*  to  think  it  o'er. 
That  youth  is  so  tweet,  but  now  it  is  past ; 
Those  days  of  love  were  too    precious    to 

last. 
But  over  yonder  their  pleasures  arecast, 
And  I  am  neai'ing  the  shore." 

He  is  gliding  on  in  his  little  boat ; 

O'er  the   calm,    still  water  they  peaceiully 

float ; 
But  echo  full  ';ft  Ixrings  a  well-known  note 

From  the  land  he  has  left  behind. 
But  Time  will  row  back  for  him  no  more. 
And  he  gazes  away  to  that  other  shore, 
And  knowB  when  the  voyage  of  life  shall  be 
o'er. 

That  his  dream  beyond  he  will  find. 
The  seeds  of  youth,  which  in  youth  we  sow, 
Adown  through  the  aisles  of  the  future  will 

grow, 
And  shed  to  age  a  beautiful  glow, 

As  they  come  in  memory's  gleams. 
Loved  faces  will  come  to  dimming  sight ; 
Sweet  words  wdl  echo  in  day-dreams  bright. 
And  circle  old  a^e  with  theiV  halos  of  light 

As  they  nungle  in  beautiful  dretuns. 
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HOLIDAYS. 

The  holiest  of  all  liolidayB  are  those 

Hept  by  ourselves  in  silence  and  ap  'rt — 
The  seoret  anniversitries  of  tlie  heart, 
When  the  full  river  of  feeling  overtiows — 
The  happy  days  unclouded  f>  their  cloRe, 
The    Budden    joys  tnat  JUt  of  darkness 

start 
As  fia..'.eB  from  nsltes  ;  swift  desires  that 
dart  f 

Like  swallows  singing  down  each  wind   that 
blows  I 
White  as  the  gleam  of  a  receding  sail  ; 
White  as  the  cloud  that  floats  and  fades  in 

air, 
W^hite  as  the  whitest  lily  on  a  stream, 

The  46  tender  memories  are  ;  a  fair  tale 
Of  some  enchanted  lad  we  know  not  where, 
But  lovely  as  a  landscape  in  a  dream. 

— H.  W.  LONOFKLLOW. 


DEAE  LITTLE  HANDS. 

Dear  little  hands  !  I  loved  them  so  ! 
And  now  they  are  lying  under  the  snow — 

Under  the  snow  so  cold  and  white. 

And  I  can  not  see  them   or  touch  them  to- 
night, 

They  are  quiet  and  still  at  last.      Ah  !  me, 

How  busy  at<d  restleps  they  used  to  be  1 
.-  But  now  they  can  never  reach  up  through 
the  snow  ! 

Dear  little  hands  !    I  loved  them  so  ! 

Dear  Utile  hands  1  I  miss  them  so  ! 

All  through  the  day  wherever  I  go  ; 

All  through  the  night  how  lonely  it  seems, 
t.Vov  no  little   hands  wake  me    out  of    my 
dreams  ! 
I  miss  them  thro'  all  the  weary  hours — 
Miss    them    as    others  miss  sunshine  and 
:         flowers — 
Day-time  or  nijrht-time  wherever  I  go  j 
Dear  little  hands  !  I  loved  them  so  1 
Dear  little  hands  i  When   the  Master  shall 

call, 
111  welcome  the  suounons  that  comes  to  us  all. 
f^  When  my  feet  touch  the  waters  so  dark  and 
4.        80  cold, 
And  i  catch  my  first  glimpse  of  the  City  of 
V         Gold, 

'f  If  .  iceep  my  eyes  fixed  on  the  heavenly  gate, 
,eOver  the  tide  wher«  the  white-robe<l  ones 
wait. 
Shall  I  knov^    you,    I  wonder,   among  the 

bright  bands  7 
Will  you  beckon  me  over,   oh,   dear  little 
bands? 


KISSING  THE  CHILDREN. 
Kisses  in  the  morning 

Make  the  day  seem  bright, 
Filling  every  corner 
With  a  gleam  of  light ; 
And  what  happineaa  he  misses 

Who,  atTtictiun's  impulse  scorning, 
Departs,  and  gives  no  kisses 
To  the  cbilureu  in  the  morning. 

Many  think  it  folly  ; 

Many  say  it's  bliss  ; 
Very  much  depending 
On  whose  lips  you  kiss  i 
But  the  truth  I  am  confessing, 

And  I'd  have  yon  all  take  warning, 
If  you  dovet  any  blessing. 
Kiss  the  children  in  the  morning. 

LIFE'S  WEST  WINDOW. 

We  stand  at  life's  west  windows. 

And  think  of  tlie  days  that  are  good  ; 
Remembering  the  coming  sunset, 
We' too  must  remember  the  mom ; 
But  the  sun  will  set,  the  day  will  close. 
And  an  end  will  come  to  all  our  woes. 

As  we  watch  from  the  western  casements, 

Reviewing  our  happy  youth. 
We  mourn  for  its  vanislied  promise 
Of  honour,  ambition,  and  truth  ; 
But  hopes  will  fail  and  pride  decay. 
When  we  think  how  soon  we  must  away. 

We  stand  at  life's  west  windows. 

And  turn  not  sadly  away. 
To  watch  our  children's  faces 
The  noontide  of  sparkling  day  ; 
But  our  sun  must  set,  cur  lips  grow  dumb. 
And  to  look  from  our  windows  our  children 
-xmie. 

Still  looking  from  life's  west  wind<jW8  ; 

And  we  know  we  would  not  ai^am 
Look  fortli  from  the  eastern  lattice. 
And  live  over  all  life's  paiu  ; 
Though  life's  sunlight  be  bnlliaut,  its  sunset 

is  sweet. 
Since  it  brings  long-for  rest  to  our  weary 
feet. 
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TWO  PICTURES. 

I. 

An  old  farm  house,  with  meadows  wid^ 
And  sweet  with  clover  on  each  side  ; 
A  bright-eyed  boy,  who  looks  from  out 
Tiie  door  with  woodbine  wreathed  about^ 
And  wishes^his  one  thought  all  day  : 
"Oh  !,  if  I  could  but  fly  away 
From  this  dull  spot  the  world  to  see, 

How  happy,  happy,  happy, 
How  happy  I  should  bo. 
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n. 
Amid  the  city's  constant  din, 
A  man  who  round  the  world  has  been. 
Who,  'mid  the  tumult  and  the  throng, 
Is  thinking,  thmking  all  day  long  : 
"Oh  1  could  I  only  tread  once  more 
The  field  path  to  the  farm-house  door, 
The  old,  j/reen  mcr4dow  could  I  »e<»t 

How  happy,  happy,  happy, 
How  happy  I  should  be." 

MEAK. 

I  heard  the  Words  of  the  preacher, 
As  he  read  that  hymn  so  de:\r, 

Which  mother  sang  at  our  cradle 
To  the  ancient  tune  of  Mear. 

And  I  felt  his  anpel  presence,     ^""^ 
As  sung  were  those  blessed  words  ) 

My  heart  with  rapture  filling 
As  sweet  as  the  sound  of  birds^ 

I  longed  for  the  land  of  Summer, 
Life's  River,  with  waters  clear, 

For  the  calm,  sweet  eyes  of  motfier. 
Who  sung  the  old  tune  of  Mear. 

Oh,  tale  of  the  shepherds  watching 
Over  their  flocks  in  the  night  ! 

Of  tlie  dear  Lord,  sendinf^  angels 
Enshrouded  in  glory  bright  1 

Oh,  story  !  told  in  the  Orient, 
To  each  wandering  shepherd's  ear  ; 

That  story,  sung  by  my  mother 
To  the  hallowed  tune  of  Mear. 

Oh,  pure  white  Babe  of  the  manger  I 

Thy  story  shall  ever  run, 
Till  redemption's  work  is  finished, 

All  souls  to  God's  kingdom  won  I 

To-day,  that  e'er  welcome  cadence 
Of  song  floated  back  to  me  ; 

Over  the  paths  of  my  chiMhood 
It  lovingly  came,  and  free. 

I  thanked  the  good  All-Father, 
For  this  memory  brightly  clear. 

The  saintly  smile  of  my  mother. 
And  her  low  voice  singing  Mear.'/'tufJ< 

Ah  me  I  the  father  had  rested 

Many  and  many  a  year  ; 
The  mother,  who  sang  by  our  cradle, 

Has  gone  to  a  higher  sphere. 

Brothers  and  sistera  have  parted  ; 

Some  live  in  the  better  Land, 
And  some  are  waiting  their  summoni^ 

Sojourners  yet  on  life's  str.r.d. 

I  feel  when  we  meet  up  yonder 
Where  cometh  no  sigh  nor  tear, 

Our  mother  will  softly  sing  us 
The  grand  old  tune  of  Meax, 


AMONG  THE  OLD  LACES. 

She  spread  them  softly  upcn  her  knee, 
The  rare  old  webs  of  costly  thread, 
With  here  a  border  and  there  a  shred 

Of  fabric  filmy  and  fair  to  see  ; 

"  They  once  were  lovely,"  she  sighed  to  me. 
"  They  are  lovely  still, "  I  said.' 

She  drew  them  near  with  the  aged  hauu. 
Whose  liiig'ring  touch  was  a  faint  caress. 
"  You  speak  of  the  laces,  child  f    Ah,  yes  1 

But   I    was    thinking " — she     paoBed    and 
scanned 

The  tiny  flaw  in  a  woven  strand 
With  a  half  forgetfulness. 

■>  ■ , 

"  Was  thinking,  dear,  in  a  fond  old  way," 
That  a  mother  has,  when  she  sits  alone, 
When  plumes  are  left,  but  the  birds  have 
flown. 

How  long  we  treasure  and  fold  away 

Such  small  reminders  of  those  who  stray 
From  the  nest  so  soon  outgrown. 

"  Now  this  " — uplifting  a  tiny  shred 
Whose    yellow    mesh    was    the    antique 

prize — 
"  Was  fashioned  under  mv  loving  eyes. 
An  infant  crown  for  my  son  s  fair  head. 
You  scarce  would  thinlc  that  ?    Ah  !  truly 
said. 
My  Willie  has  grown  so  wise. 

"  But  these  he  wore  on  his  christening  day, 
Above  the  dimples  they  fell  like  snow  ; 
But  lace  will  rust  while    the    shoulders 
grow. 
And  honours  fairer  than  these  they  say 
He  carries  proutlly,  and  yet  I  pray 
He  may  wear  them  purely,  so. 

"This  leaf,  wrought  edge  and  the  fleecy  ilet 
My  Mary  wore  as  she  smiling  stood 
Where  books  were  closed  and  her  woman- 
hood 

Lay  wide  beyond.     I  had  hope — and  yet 

Since  she  rests  sWeetly,  can  1  regret 

,,    The  loss  of  an  earthly  good  ? 

*'  My  other  daughters  ?     Yes,  one  by  one 
They  knelt  for  mother  to  drape  this  veil 
With  bridal  blessing.     My  heart  did  fail 

That  last  sad  mom  when  the  task  was  done. 

Poor  veil,  how  long,  as  the  years  go  on. 
Will  you  read  me  your  thrice-told  tale  ?" 

She  paused.     I  waited,  and  scanned  her  face, 
The  eyes  were  full  of  the  far  away. 
And  memory  walked  in  the  yesterday  i 

Sweet  dreams  had  peopled  the  films  of  lace  ; 

I  read  the.  token,  and  yielded  place  } 
Forgotten — I  need  not  stay. 
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THE  HOME  OF  MY  HEART. 

Not  here  in  the  popular  town, 

In  the  ^lay-house  or  mart, 
Not  here  in  the   ways  gr8,y  and  brown. 
But  afar  on  the  gi-een-Bwellin((  down. 

Is  the  honio  of  my  heart. 

There  the  hillside  slopes  down  to  a  dell 

Wliuuce  a  streamlet  has  start  : 
There  are  woods    and    sweet  grass  on  the 

swell, 
And  the  south  winds  and  west  know  it  well ; 

'Tis  the  home  of  my  heart. 

Tliere's  a  cottage  o'ershailowed  by  leaves 

Growing  fairer  than  art, 
Wlierc  under  the  low  sloping  eaves 
No  false  hand  the  swallow  bereavda  ; 

'Tis  the  home  of  my  heart. 

And  there  as  you  gaze  down  tl>e  lea, 

Where  the  trees  stand  apart, 
Over  grassland  and  woodland  may  be 
You  will  catch  the  faint  gleam  of  the  sea 

From  the  home  of  my  heart. 

And  there  in  the  rapturous  epring. 

When  the  morning  rays  dart 
O'er  the  plain,  and  the  morning  birds  sing, 
You  may  see  the  "oat  beautiful  thing 

In  the  home  of  tny  heart. 

For  there  at  the  casement  above, 

Where  the  rose-bushes  part,  ^  . 

Will  blush  the  fair  face  oi  my  love  }  .,  .fo'{  : 
Ah,  yes  I  it  is  this  that  will  provet^j..,.|  \taK  \ 

"Tib  the  home  of  my  heart. 

"THii.    JiOY." 

Are  we  "  the  l)oys"  that  used  to  make 
The  taVdea  ring  tl^ith  noisy  follies  ? 

Whose  deep-lnng'd  laughj!;t'r  oft  would  shake 
The  ceiling  with  its  thunder-volleys  ? 

Are  we  the  youths  with  lips  unshorn. 
At  beauty's. feet  unwrink  ed  suitors. 

Whose  memories  roach  tradition's  mom — 
The  days  of  prehistoric  tutors  ? 

"The  boys  "  we  knew — but  who'  are  these 
Whose  heads    might   serve  for  Plutarch's 
sages. 

Or  Fox'h  martyrs,  if  you  please. 
Or  hermita  of  the  dismal  ages  ? 

"The  boy^  "  we  knew— can  these  be  those  ? 

Their  cheeks    with  morning's  blush  were 
-painted. 
Where  are  the  Harrys,  Jims  and  Joes, 

With  whom  we  once  were  well  acquainted  j 

If  we  are  they,  we're  not  the  same  ; 

If  they  are  we,  why  then  they're  masking; 
Do  tell  us,  neighbour,  what's  your  name  ? 

Who  are  you  ?— What's  the  use  of  aaidoftt 


Yon  once  were  George,  or  Bill  or  Ben, 
There's  you,  yourself — tbwe's  you,   that 
other  ;  ■*'  K'.;. 

I  know  you  now — I  knew  you  then — 

You    used  to  be  your  younger  brother  ! 


THE  OLD  SCHOOL-HOUSE. 

I  sat  an  hour  to-day,  John, 

Beside  the  old  brook -stream — 
Where  we  were  8chool-lK)y8  in  old  time 

When  manhood  was  a  dream. 
The  brook  is  choked  with  fallen  leavei, 

The  poftd  is  dried  away ; 
I  scarce  believe  that  you  would  know 

The  dear  old  place  to-day. 

The  school-house  is  no  more,  John, 

Beneath  our  locust  trees  ; 
The  wild  rose  by  the  window's  side 

No  more  waves  in  the  breeze  ; 
Tlie  scattered  stones  lay  desolate. 

The  sod  they  rested  on 
Has  been  plowed  up  by  stranger  hands 

Since  you  and  I  were  gone. 

The  chestnut  tree  is  dead,  John, 

And,  what  is  sadder  now. 
The  broken  grape-vine  of  oui  swing 

Hangs  on  the  withered  bough, 
I  read  our  names  upon  the  bark, 

And  found  the  pebbles  rare 
Laid  up  beneath  the  hollow  side, 

As  we  had  piled  them  there. 

Beneath  the  grass-grown  bank,  John, 

I  looked  for  our  old  spring. 
That  bubbled  down  the  alder  path 

Three  paces  from  the  swing  : 
The  rushes  grow  upon  the  brink. 

The  pool  is  hl.ack  and  bare. 
And  not  a  foot  for  many  a  day 

It  seems  has  trodden  there. 

I  took  the  old  blind  road,  John, 

That  wandered  up  the  hill — 
"Tis  darker  than  it  used  to  lie. 

And  seems  so  lone  and  still ; 
The  birds  yet  sing  upon  the  boughs 

Where  once  the  sweet  grapes  hung, 
But  not  a  voice  of  humankind 

Where  all  our  voices  rung. 

I  sat  me  on  the  fence,  John, 

That  lives  as  in  old  time, 
The  same  half  panel  in  the  path 

We  used  so  oft  to  climb. 
And  thought  how,  o'er  bars  of  life. 

Our  payments  had  passed  en. 
And  left  me  countins;  on  the  spot 

The  faces  that  were  gon«. 
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OUR  SAINT. 

There  wm  a  woman  onoe,  ao  pn\'*o  and  fine, 
That  we  half  wunderod  if  nho  were  divine, 
And    there    were    those    would    reverently 

flonfesa 
Dark  aiiia  to  her  of  their  uuaaintlincaa. 

She  waa  not  canonized,  aa  aome  have  been, 
And  yet  you  could  not  trace  the  taint  of  «!!n 
In  any  of  her  cheery  worda  and  waya 
Of  any  place  or  day  of  all  her  dayu 

And  ao  we  thought  her  aaiut,  and  called  her 

auch, 
While  here  and  there  came  one  who  longed 

to  touch 
Her  earment'a  hem,  if  haply  it  mieht  be 
A  holy  charm  to  aet  a  chained  aouT  IVee. 

Madonna  ?    No  ;  and  yet  it  always  oeemed 
That  the  atill   influcncea    which    from  h<^r 

atreamed 
Were  like  those  ancient    onea    where  knelt 

and  trod 
In  Galilee  the  mothei  of  our  God. 

Some  sainta  are  named  upon    the   Church'a 

b(^8 
Who  paved  their  livea   with  penance,  and 

whose  looka 
Were  overshadowed  with  a  gloom  intense — 
Error's  sincere,  but  bitter  eloquence. 

Not  auch  an  one  was  she — our  aaint — ah,  no  ; 
From  all  her  being  shone  the  ardent  glow 
Of  loves  and  hopes  that  fed  on  happiness, 
Receiving  which,  she  could  the  better  bleaa. 

She  even  chided  with  a  helpfnl  smile, 

And  chiding,  lodged  to  say  "  well  done"  the 

while, 
Then  beamed   on  goodness  with  ao  bright  a 

grace 
That  all  oweet  things  seemed  nestling  in  her 

face. 

The  rankling  hates  and  envies  of  mankind. 
That  steal  their    hope  and  truth  and    make 

them  blind. 
And  keep  them  back  from  virtue's  path  and 

goal, 
Were    shared  and    acattered  by    her  gentle 

Bonl. 

She  never  fluttered  like  a  bird  at  tight 

Of  any  ill,  for  love  o'er  care  all  fright. 

And    stirred    the    mother-feeling,  which  Is 

wont 
To  stahd  protectingly  in  danger's  front. 

Her  voice,   more  winning    than  the  voice  of 

lute. 
Did  speak  its  word  in  season,  then  was  mute, 
Pausing  and  waiting  willingly  to  learn. 
While  other  speech,  or  silence,  bad  its  turn. 


Her  ohanging  eyes  and  changing   lips    wcvr 

pleas 
For  tliouaanda  to  all  tender  aympathiea, 
Revealing  there  a  soul  that  couli  not   reat 
From  wishing  bleasinga  on  each  life   unblest. 

Her  willing  feet  and   willini;   handa   would 

haste 
To  give  each  new-found  sufferer  a  taste 
Of  whatsoever  thing  might  sooth  or  heal 
The  body  or  the  aotfl,  for  cither's  weal. 

Could  you  havti  heard  her  pray,  aa  we  have 

heard, 
To  the  dear  Go  1,  each  aoftly-uttered  word 
Seeming  to  fly  straight  upward  to  His  throne. 
You  would  havj  wiahed  to  make   her  faith 

yomj  own. 

You  would  havo  felt  fche  secret  of  her  power. 
And  wondered  not  that  almost  every  hour 
New  atrength  and  courage  unto  her  were  sent. 
Nor  that  ahe  shared  them  whereso'er  she 
went. 

Could  you  have  heard  her  aing,  as  we  have 

heard. 
Her  notes  more  pure  than  those  of  any  bird. 
And  praise  and  tenderness  in  every  one. 
You'd  half  have  worshipped  her,  as  we  hiw^ 

done. 

She  was  herself  a  very  prayer  and  song. 
E'en  though  her  lips   kept  silence,   all  day 

long  ; 
You  saw  her  anch  in  every  move  and  look. 
And  read  har  auch,  as  in  an  open  book. 

A  perfect  woman  1    No  ;  but  almost  thia. 
And  needed  to  foreshow  the  love  and  bliss 
Of  unseen  future  so  that  we  might  strive 
TIk  more  to  keep  our  altar  fires  alive. 

How  much  of  good  and  warmth  one  gloMdng 

heart 
Can  to  thia  bad  and  chilly  world  impart  ! 
How  clearly,  too,  ita'light  o'ershines  the  way 
Tlirough  these  dark  days  unto    the  perfect 

day  I 

COMING  HOME. 

Oh,  brothera  and  sisters  growing  old, 

Do  you  all  remember  yet, 
That  home  in  the  ahade  of  rustling  trees, 

Where  once  our  household  met  ? 

Do  you  know  how  we  used  to    oome  from 
achool. 

Through  the  summer's  pleasant  heat. 
With  the  yellow  fennel's  golden  dust 

On  our  tired  little  feet.  ? 

And  how  aometimes,  in  an  idle  mood, 

We  loitered  by  the  way, 
And  atopped  in  the  woods  to  gather  fluwera^ 

And  in  the  fields  to  play  f 
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Till  w»med  by  the  deepening  nhadowt's  fall, 

That  told  of  the  coming  night, 
We  climbed  to  the  top  of  the  last  long  hill, 

And  saw  our  homen  ip  sight  ? 

And  brothers  and  sisters,  older  now 

Than  she  wtiuse  life  is  o'er, 
Do  you  think  of  the  mother's  loving  faoQ^  , 

ThAt  looked  from  the  open  door  ? 

Alas,  lor  the  changing  things  of  time  I 
That  home  in  the  dust  is  low,  ^ 

And  that  loving  smile  was  hid  from  at. 
In  that  darkness  long  ago.  ' '  * ,  ^ 

And  we  come  to  life's  last  hill. 

From  which  our  weary  eyes 
Cnn  almost  look  on  that  home  that  shines 

Eternal  in  the  skies. 

So,  brothers  and  sisters,  as  we  go,         ^ 

Still  let  US  move  as  one. 
Always  together  keeping  step 

Till  the  march  of  life  is  done. 

For  that  mother,  who  waited  for  us  here, 

Wearii.     a  smile  so  sweet. 
Now  waits  on  the  hill«  of  Paradis*  j 

For  her  children's  coming  feet.      '     '^ 


T 
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THETWOUUHTS. 

" '  When  Tm  a  man  1'  is  the  poetrjr  of  youth, 
'When  I  was  young T  is  the  poetry  of  old 
age.*" 

"  When  I'm  a  man,"  the  stripli.jg  cries. 
And  strives  the  coming  years  to  scan — 

"  Ah,  then  I  shall  be  sirong  and  wise. 
When  I'm  a  man !" 

•'  \  .,en  I  was  young,"  the  old  man  sighs, 
"  Bravely  the  lark  and  linnet  sung 

Tlieir  carrot  under  sunny  skies, 
When  I  was  young  !" 

"  W^hen  I'm  a  man,  I  shall  be  free 

To  guard  the  nght,  the  truth  uphold. " 
"  When  I  was  youn/r  I  bent  no  kuee 

To  power  or  gold. 
**  Then  shall  I  satisfy  my  soul 

With  yonder  prize,  when  I'm  a  man." 
"  Too  late  I  lound  how  vain  the  goal 

To  which  I  ran." 

"  When  I'm  a  ntum  these  idle  toys 

Aside  forever  shall  be  flung. " 
"  There  was  no  poison  in  my  joys 

When  I  was  youncr. " 
The  boy's  bright  dre»im  is  all  before. 

The  man's  romance  lies  far  behind  { 
Had  we  the  present  and  no  more, 

Fate  were  unkind. 

But,  brother,  toilinc  in  the  night, 
Still  count  yoursdf  not  all  onblest 

If  in  the  east  there  gleams  a  lights 
Or  in  the  w&^t. 
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NOT  AS  I  WILL. 

Not  aa  I  will  ;  now  can  I  say  it.  Lord  f 
The  faces,  dear  as  life  itself  coulii  be. 

Are  out  of  sight  boneatlt  tlie  heavy   sward  ; 
I  call  ;  the  dumb  lips  never  answer  me.  . 

Behind  me  lie  the  long  and  lonely  years  ;  ' 
I     But  through  the  days  all  overworn   with 

care, 
I  still  have  kept  the  thought,  too  sad  for 
tears. 
Of  the  dear  facet  oold  and  deathly  fair.     /' 

Only  in  dreams  I  see  them  as  of  old. 
And  even  then  my  joy  is  touched  with 
pain. 

For  as  their  fingers  would  my  own  enfold, 
The  blessed  vision  vanishes  again. 

And  I  but  hear  the  winter  wind  without  ; 

I  know  how  cold  and  dark  their  dwelliuga 
Me, 
How  drearily  the  atiow  is  tpaaed  about 

By  homeless  winds  beneath  the  midnight 

The  festal  seasons  of  the  year  return  ;         ' 
And  scattered  households  gladly  re-unite  ; 

Upon    the  heartha  the  ciieerful  homo-fires 
bum. 
And  the  gay  circles  gather  in  their  light. 

For  me,  I  sit  alone  ;  the. empty  chair 

At  my  still  tire-side,  waits  no  coming  guest; 
But  haunting   thoughts  and  memories  are 
there, 
And  those  sad  inmates,  heartache  and  ua« 
reet. 

I  know  the  heavenly  city  safely  stands. 
Fair  beyond  all  things  that  we  deem  most 
fair. 

Eternal  in  the  heavens,  not  made  with  hands; 
I  know  all  beauty  and  all  joy  are  there. 

But  earthly  love  is  passionate  and  strong. 
0  God,  xorgive  tL^  hearts  that  Thou  iiast 
made ; 
Forgive  us  that  our  days  seem  sad  and  long. 
Ajid  that  we  weep  and  grieve  o'er   hopes 
decayed. 

Lead  Thou  Thy  lonesome  children  ;  help  us 
aay, 
Thongh  sobs  break  all  our  speech,  Taou 
still  canst  hear, 
*'  Not  as  I  will,"  for,  oh,  we  long  ami  pray 
To  yield  our  idols  without  doubt  or  fear. 

To  Thine  own  bauds,  that,  pierced  and  torn 
for  us, 
Have  taught  onr  hearts  how  strong  true 
love  may  be ; 
Help  us  to  learn  these  lessons  well,  for  thus 
Our  stricken  hearts  alone  may    rest   ta 
Thee. 
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WATCHING  COWS. 

When  we  lived  down  in  Mapledale,   '  ^>  ••" 

You  and  I,  dear  brother  Joe,  -  ^  f^f^^ 

On  the  great  farm  below  the  mill,        vuo  "- ' 

Forty  yeprs  or  more  ago,  '  ''  f-"'  '■ 

And    we   watched   the    cowa,  long  summer 
days,  ^,,^- 

Eating  the  grass  and  clover, 
How  long  it  seemed  to  us  before  ,'  j 

Cur  boyhood  would  be  over. 

No  wonder  now,  we  often  say, 

Summer  days  were  longer  then, 
Our  father,  when  the  daylight  came. 

Called  the  boys  as  well  as  men  ; 
And  when  the  milking  all  was  done. 

We  trudged,  with  feet  bare  and  brown, , 
Out  in  the  fields  to  watch  the  cows 

Till  the  great,  round  sun  w6nt  down. 

Ah  !  when  we  walked  ofT  down  the  lane 

'Neath  those  broad-riiTnyed  hate  we  wore, 
How  father  watched  us  from  the  Ijaru, 

Mother  from  the  kitchen  door, 
"  Keep  out  an  eye,"  our  father  cried  ? 

Mother,  "Mind,  boys,  where  yott  go,"        ' 
How  very  hard  and  slow  it  came, 

The  butter  and  cheese  then,  Joe. 

Twas  steady  work  that  watching  cows,  .;. 

Oft  we  sat  down  to  complain. 
And  then,  you  knoW}  the  cows  were  sure  '" 

To  get  off  into  th»  grain. 
We'd  never  seen  the  great  world  then  : 

Days  at  sdiool  had  been  but  few. 
But  lessons  learned  in  those  green  fields 

Have  helped  us  our  long  life  through. 

All  work  of  life  is  very  much 

Of  that  of  watching  cows,  Joe. 
For,  when  we  don't  keep  out  an  eye, 

Grain  is  trampled  down,  you  know. 
And  folks  are  some  like  co  ivs,  I've  found  ; 

They're  always  wandeiing over  : 
Thinking  their  own  not  half  as  good 

As  neighbour  Sf^rass  and  clover. 

Father  and  mother  'oiig  have  lain 

In  the  church-y«rd,  side  by  side. 
And  we've  travelled  many  a  mde. 

From  Mapledale,  since  they  died. 
But  when  I  ve  stiayed  in  paths  of  sin, 

I've  seen  mother  in  the  door, 
And  heard  he  say,  •'  Mind  where  you  go," 

Jvist  as  she  did  yeans  before. 

Oft,  when  I've  grumbled  at  my  lot, 

Leaning  on  my  neighbour's  fence, 
And,  looking  over  on  his  side, 

Wiiihed  I  had  his  pounds  and  pence, 
I've  heard  my  father,  froni  the  loft 

In  our  old  bam,  shout  again, 
"  Keep  out  an  eye, "  and  looking  back 

Saw  the  cows  eating  my  grain. 


Well,  vou  and  I  are  getting  old. 

We'll  soon  be  done  watching,  Joe,  ] 
For  in  that  home  beyond,  there  is 

No  trampinfif  down  of  grain,  you  knojof,^ 
There  we  snail  all  rest  satisfied,  .  ^ 

For  each  will  love  the  other,  ■ '  ■"' 

And  no  one  want  the  place  that  God  ' 

Has  given  to  his  brother. 
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AN  OLD  MAN'S  DREAM. 

Oh,  lor  one  hour  of  youthful  joy  ! 
Give  back  my  twentieth  spring  1 
I'd  rather  laugh  a  bright-haired  boy, 
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Than  reign  a  gray-haired  king. 
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Off  with  the  wrinkled  spoils  of  age,  jijj  xjusD 
Away  with  learning's  crown  ;        uXf-sjS 

Tear  out  life's  wisdom-written  page,    "; 
And  cast  its  trophies  down. 

One  moment  let  my  life-blood  stream     tfih 
From  boyhood's  fount  of  flame  ;       ....J^ 

Give  me  one  giddy,  reeliug  dream 
Of  life,  and  love,  and  fame. 

My  listening  angel  heard  the  prayei^-  7/0 
And  calmly  smiling,  said,  li  -fQ^ 

"  If  I  but  touch  thy  silvered  hair. 
Thy  hasty  wish  had  sped. 

•*  But  is  there  nothing  in  the  track 

To  bid  thee  fondly  stay. 
While  the  swift  seasons  hurry  back. 

To  find  the  wished-for  day  ?  " 

Ah,  truest  soul  of  womankind. 
Without  thee  what  were  life  ? 

One  bliss  I  cannot  leave  behind- 
Ill  take  my  precious  wife. 

The  angel  took  a  sappinrfe  pen. 

And  wrote  in  rainbow  hue, 
"  The  man  would  be  a  boy  again, 

And  be  a  husband  too. 

**  And  is  there  nothing  yet  unsaid. 

Before  the  change  appears  ? 
Remember,  all  thy  gifts  have  fled 

With  these  dissolving  yeai"s. " 

"  Why,  yes,  I  would  one  favour  more  • 

My  fond  paternal  joys — 
I  could  not  oe^r  to  lose  them  all ; 

I'll  take  my  girls  and  boys. " 

The  smiling  angel  dropped  his  pen, 

"  Why,  this  will  never  do  ; 
The  man  vpobM  be  a  boy  again. 

And  yet  a  father  too  I" 

And  so  I  langhed.     My  laughter  woke 

The  household  with  its  noise. 
I  wrote;  my  dream  when  morning  broken 

To  please  my  girls  and  boys. 
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EYES. 

Sweet  baby  eyes, 
That  look  around  with  such  agrave  surprise, 

What  do  you  see  ? 
A  strange  new  world,  where  simple  things 
PIngender  wild  imaginings.  ,.  .  ■• 

And  fanci'^y  free  ? 
A  resting  place  that  is  noA  home, 
A  Paradise  wherein  to  roam 

For  years  niaj'  be  ! 
Oh,  placid,  wondering  baby  eyes. 
The  mystery  that  in  you  lies 

Oft  puzzles  me. 

Clear,  boyish  eyes, 
Whose  fearless  glance  unconsciously  defies 

Trouble  and  care  ;  -jtls  nt>fl  // 

When  babyhood  is  passed  and  gonaj^j^,,. 
What  it  is  that  you  gaze  upon  ?     '„'ii-M  ««ri'; 

A  land  most  fair, 
A  sunny  shore  with  ]-»Iea8ure  rife. 
And  that  great  glorious  gift  of  life 

"Tis  bliss  to  share. 
Oh,  happy,  trust,  boyish  eyes, 
Let  sages  envy,  fools  despise  :  , 

The  faith  you  wear. 

The  anxious  eyes 
Of  manhood,  slowly  piercing  earth's  disguii:e, 

Discover — what  ? 
That  life  at  best  is  quickly  done, 
That  hopes  fultiUed  and  visions  won 

Are  dearly  got ; 
That  shadows  cba,sea  in  headlong  haste, 
And  golden  fruit  he  strove  to  taste, 

Delight  him  net ; 
Ob,  restless,  doubting,  troubled  eyes, 
To  learn  in  sorrow  to  be  wise 

In  manhood's  lot. 

Dim,  aged  eyes, 
Gazing  across  the  wreck  of  broken  ties. 

What  do  they  see  ? 
Behind — dead  leaves  that  withered  fall, 
A  fading  wilderness  where  all 

Is  vanity  ; 
Before — ^to  gladden  weary  sight, 
A  glin.'pse,  a  promise  of  the  br  ght 

Eternity. 
Oh,  dim,  and  tearful  aged  eyes, 
If  waiting  till  that  dawn  shall  rise^ 

Blessed  are  ye  ! 


MY  BIRD  AND  I. 

The  day  is  young  and  I  am  yoong, 

Tne  red-bird  whistles  to  his  mate 
He  sits  the  tender  leaves  amon^, 

I  swing  upon  the  garden  gate  ; 
He  sings  that  life  is  always  gay— 

*•  A  day  sO  fair  can  never  die." 
I  langh  and  cast  my  flowers  »way  | 

We  are  so  weary,  be  and  J. 


Deep  wadirjg  through  the  yellow  wheat, 
;  My  sheaves  uuboiind  within  my  hand, 
I  sink,  to  rest  my  tired  feet. 

And  noonday  heat  broods  o'er  the  laud  ; 
Tlie  red-bird  falters  in  his  song — 

We  fear  the  day  will  never  die  ; 
The  minutes  drag  the  hours  along— 

We  are  so  weary,  he  and  I. 

I  stand  alone  ;  my  work  is  done  ; 

The  bird  lies  dying  at  my  feet  ; 
There's  promise  in  the  setting  sun  ; 

The  evening  air  blows  soft  and  8weet> 
i  My  binded  sheaves  I  lay  aside  ; 

The  day  is  dead  ;  I  too  must  die. 
When  stars  come  out  at  eventide 
j     We  shall  be  resting,  he  and  I. 


"  DIE  LIEBE  WINTERT  NICHT." 

"  No  winter-time  in  love  !  " 
;  The  little  child  we  kissed  in  years  agone, 

It  went  to  feleep  one  eve,  i 

And  woke  not  wnen  the  morning  touched 
its  cheek, 
Ne'er  woke  again  to  grieve. 
It  wears  the  wild-rose  tint  in  its  soft  cheek, 

It  keeps  its  ring  of  gold. 
Above  the  pure-veined  forehead,   white    as 
snow  ; 
It  ne'er  to  us  grew  old. 


"  No  winter-time  in  love  !" 
wears    different    blossoms  every 


The  earth 
month. 

And  it  is  even  so  T 

W^ith  her  who  sits  beside  me,  in  her  heart 

New  graces  bloom  and  grow. 
She  is  more  patient  than  in  years  agone  ; 

In  place  of  the  bush  rose, 
Deep-hearted  lilies  over  "  pearls"  of  peace 

On  quiet  waters  close. 

"  No  winter -time  in  love  ?" 
One  hinted  gently  of  white  hoar-frost 

That  gleamed  upon  her  hair  : 
We  smiled  as  one  who  keeps  his  secret  well. 

Oh,  heart,  how  young  you  are  ! 
How  full  of  tender  pulses,  leaping  quick 

At  thrill  of  any  bird, 
And  answering  to  the  patter  of  small  feet. 

"  No  winter-time  in  love  1 " 
We  call  it  winter  when  some  cheek  is  cald, 

Some  cheek  we  loved  to  press  ; 
Only  a  moment,  then  we  lift  our  eyes 

And  tenderly  we  bless 
Th'  one  who,  walking  in  the  garden  of  the 
heart,  / 

Made  an  eternal  spring — 
There  is  no  winter  and  there  can  not  be      ^-"f 

After  love's  entering. 
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THE   OLD  CHESTS  IN  THE  GARRET. 

Up  in  the  garret  one  rainy  day, 

\\  here  the  rafters  were  hung  with   the  cob- 
webs gray, 

Where    the  dust    lay    thick    on    cheat  and 
board, 

Where  the    wind  up    great    wide  chimneys 
roared, 

I  came  to  think  awhile. 

Round  about  the  room  in  a  row, 

Were  chests  of  treasures  long  ago  ; 

Quaint  old  fans  of  sandal- A' ood, 

Silks  that  alone  in  their  glory  stood, ' 
On  some  day  long  passed  by. 

India  muslins  fine  and  old 
Costly  lace  as  yellow  as  gold, 
Satin  with  its  silvery  sheen. 
Strings  of  pearls  fit  for  a  queen,  • 

Carefully  stored  away. 
Into  my  fancy  a  picture  caule, 
Of  royal  knight,  of  stately  dame, 
Fasteaed  back  with  strings  of  pearls, 

Some  by -go*  iO  Christmas  eve. 

I  closed  t'le  chest-lid  with  a  sigh, 
And  hung  the  k«y  on  a  rafter  high, 
For  many  a  Christmas  eve  had  gone. 
Passed  had  many  a  Christmas  mom, 

While  they  slept  under  the  snow. 
Restinc;  there,  for  their  work  was  done, 
Of  deeds,  of  words,  and  honour  woh  ; 
Those  in  memory  will  stay. 
Through  lord  and  lady  have  passed  away, 

And  treasures  fall  to  dust. 

I  opened  another  chest  to  find 
Packs  of  letters  with  ribbons  twined. 
Some  of  the  ribbons  were  bright  and  gay. 
Others  were  black  and  seemed  to  tay. 

Sad  news  was  with  them  bound. 
One  letter  writ  in  a  manly  band. 
Came  over  the  sea  from  a  foreign  land, 
Telling  when  the.  ship  should  sail ; 
But  the  vessel  sank  in  a  fearfiri  gale 

And  the  sailor  came  no  more. 

I  started,  for  the  tears  feU  fast 
O'er  this  rsnfinder  of  the  past, 
But  softly  speaking  in  my  ear 
An  angers  voic«t  I  seemed  to  near, 

And  this  it  said  to  me  : 
"  Weep  not  for  a  pant  which  is  over  and 

gone, 
Thes,  friends  whose  memory  you  mourn 
Safe  through  the  storms  of  life's  rougU  sea 
By  the  dear  Christ's  side  are  awaiting  thee. 
Soon  shalt  thou  meet  them  tuere. " 

The  dusky  garret  with  peace  was  filled, 
Tlie  patteiing  rain  on  the  xoof  was  stilled, 
Tkie  sunbeams  flickering  ihrough  the  room. 
Came  like  light  from  my  Ftithers  home, 
Or  a  smile  from  loved  ones  gone. 


BOYS  AND  GIRLS. 
When  we  are  young  our  boys  are  sweet. 
They  climb  our  knees  and  lie  at  our  feet } 
Wlien  we  are  old  they  are  hard  to  please, 
Cofd  as  the  rock  and  wild  as  the  breeze  |  ■' 
They  kibs  us  kindly  and  speak  us  fair, 
But  we  know  their  hearts  are  otherwhere. 
Oh,  my  son's  my  son  till  he  gets   him 

wife, 
But  my  daughter's  my    daughter    all 
life. 
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When  we  are  young  our  days  are  bright, 
And  full  of  liope  from  morn  till  night  ; 
When  we  are  old  we  sit  alone, 
And  think  of  pleasant  days  long  gone. 
When  the  house  was  full  of  the  children's 

noise, 
The  wilful  girls  and  the  naughty  botys.       -  ^ 
Oh,  my  son's  my  son  till  he  gets  him  a 

wife, 
But  my  daughter's  my  daughter  all  my 
life. 

lO 

THE  OLD  HOMESTEAD.  '^ 

Ah  !  here  it  is,  that  dear  old  place 

Unchanged  through  all  these  years ; 
How  like  some  sweet,  familiar  face  ■'^ 

My  childhood's  home  appears  ; 
The  grand  old  trees  beside  the  door  '  ^ 

Stul  spread  their  branches  wide  |  '''t 

The  river  wanders  as  of  yore, 

With  sweetly  murmuring  tide  :  T 

The  distant  hills  look  green  and  gay,  '-■%■ 

The  flowers  blooming  wild, 
And  everything  looks  glad  to-day,  '0 

As  when  I  was  a  child.  I' 

Re^rdless  how  the  years  have  flown. 

Half  wondering  I  stand, 
I  catch  no  fond,  endearing  tone,  ■:Pi 

I  clasp  no  friendly  hand  ; 
I  think  my  mothei''s  smile  to  meat, 

I  list  n.y  father's  caU, 
I  pause  to  hear  my  brother's  feet 

Come  Iwimding  through  the  hall ;  '*" 

But  silence  all  uround  me  reigns, 

A  chill  creeps   through  my  heart- 
No  trace  of  those  I  love  remains. 

And  tears  unbidden  start. 

What  though  the  sunbeams  fall  as  fair ; 

What  though  the  budding  flowers 
Still  shed  their  fragrance  on  the  air. 

Within  life's  golden  hours  ; 
The  loving  ones  that  cluster  here 

These  waUb  may  not  restore  ; 
Voices  that  filled  my  youthful  ear 

Will  greet  my  soul  no  more  ; 
And  yd  I  quit  the  dear  old  place 

Witli  slow  and  lingering  tread, 
As  when  we  kiss  a  clRy-oold  face 

And  leave  it  with  the  dead. 
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THE  DEPARTED. 
One  dear  friend  after  another 

la  called  away  from  earth,  ' 
And  leaves  in  our  hearts  a  shadoir 

Of  loneliness  and  death. 

We  tuink,  with  a  wistful  longiu|^ 

Of  the  ever-gathering  band 
Who  await  our  own  home-coming 

In  the  blessed  sinless  land. 

We  stand  around  the  death-bed 
Of  the  friend  who  has  passed  away, 

And  our  bitter  tears  are  falling 
O'er  his  unoonscious  clay. 

But  oh,  where  our  friends  are  dwelling, 
With  what  delight  they  press 

To  greet  the  dear  new-comer 
With  joy  and  tenderness  I 

What  comfort  after  sorrow, 
W  hat  rest  from  life's  Ibng  pain, 

When  he  knows  that  death  is  over, 
When  he  finds  his  own  again  ; 

His,  all  that  the  years  hath  taken. 

Of  memory,  joy,  or  power. 
And  his  life's  fair  tree  stands  laden 

With  all  its  fruit  and  flower  ! 

The  friends  whom  death  had  taken. 
Of  whom  the  thought  for  years 

Had  been  steeped  in  mortal  sadness 
Deep  pain,  and  lonely  tears. 

They  now  are  the  dear  home-circle. 
Whose  smiles  make  glad  his  day. 

The  halo  of  sorrow  around  them 
Has  melted  in  light  away. 

Ah  me  !  in  their  boundless  gladness, 

In  their  infinite  content, 
Does  one  longing  for  us  mingle  ?  ;   '^j" 

Is  one  sign  for  absence  blent  ?    ''      '  ' 

Nay,  dear  ones  true  and  tender^ 
Not  a  shadow  of  our  woe 
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Can  dim  your  heavenly  sunshine  | 
We  are  glad  to  have  it  so.  f. 

But  let  our  memory  enter 

Into  your  thankful  9ong, 
For  our  hearts  are  yours  and  love  you. 

And  we  shall  come  ere  long. 


EVERY  YEAR. 

The  spiing  has  less  of  brightness 

Every  year ; 
And  the  snow  a  ghastlier  whitenesa 

Every  year  ; 
Nor  do  summer  flowers  quicken, 
Nor  aut  'mn  fruitage  tliicken 
As  they  onoe  did,  for  they  sickra 

Every  y^yfc. 


It  is  growing  darker,  colder. 

Every  year ; 
And  the  heart  and  soul  grow  older 

Every  year ; 
I  care  n  ot  nov^  for  dKncing, 
Or  for  eyes  with  passion  glancing. 
Love  is  less  and  less  entrancing 

Every  year. 

Of  the  loves  and  sorrows  blended 

Every  year ; 
Of  the  charms  of  friendship  ended 

•   ^^      Every  year  ; 
Of  the  ties  that  still  might  bind  me 
Until  Time  to  Death  resigned  me, 
My  infirmities  bind  me 
•  Every  year.    , 

Ah  !  how  sad  to  look  ^efor^  us 

Every  year  ; 
While  the  cloud  growQ  darker  o'er  us 

Every  year  ; 
When  we  see  the  blossoms  faded. 
That  to  bloom  we  might  have  aided. 
And  immortal  garlands  braided, 

Every  year. 

To  ^hff  past  go  more  dead  faces 

Every  year  ; 
As  the  loved  leave  vaotuit  places 

Every  year ; 
Everywhere  the  sad  eyes  meet  us, 
In  the  evening's  dusk  they  greet  us, 
And  to  come  to  them  entreat  us. 

Every  year. 

"  You  are  growing  old,"  they  tell  us^ 

"Every  year  ; 
You  are  more  alone, "  they  tell  us, 

".Every  year  ; 
You  can  itm  no  new  affection. 
You  have  only  recollection. 
Deeper  sorrow  and  dejection, 

Every  year." 

Yes  I  the  shores  of  life  are  shifting 

Every  year ; 
And  we  are  seaward  drifting 

Every  year  J 
Old  pleasures,  changiai^,  fret  us. 
The  living  more  forget  us. 
There  are  fewer  to  regret  tu- 

Every  year. 

But  the  truer  life  draws  nigher 

Every  year ; 
And  its  morning  star  climbs  higher 

Every  year ; 
Earth's  hold  on  us  ffrows  sliprhter, 
And  the  heavy  burden  lighter, 
Aikd  the  Dawn  ImmortalWigbter 

Every  year. 
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KOT  LOSTT. 

"  The  flowers  are  keii^,  and  violet  eyes 
Are  blue' as  summer's  summer's  skies  j 
There  comes  a  fragrance  as  we  pass,  ;.  Vp^  t 
From  blessoms  hidden  in  the  grass, 
And  daisies  star  the  meadows  green, 
Mv  love  will  now  gi-ow  glad,  I  ween." 
"  The  flowers  but  creep  above  the  dead, 
And  hide  my  flower, "was  all  she  said^ 

"  But  see,  the  birds  have  come  again. 
Their  songa  v;ill  charm  away  your  pain  ; 
In  leafy  bo-vers  i>ew  nests  are  made, 
^New  madrigala  .'ing  through  the  shade. 
You  can  not  now  Im  aikd  ^en  from 
Each  bower  such  mgrry  greeting  come, " 
"  Ah,  me  1  their  songs  but  pierce  my  breast, 
As  weep  I  o'er  my  empty  nest." ■-' 

"  But  it  is  now  on  hillsides  gnM}'^  '^''  ^"^ 
That  flocks  of  snow-white  laniba  are  seen," 
"  Speak  not  of  lambs,"  she  sadly  said. 
"  The  lamb  that  on  my  love  was  fed  ' 

Has  wandered  from  the  fold,  while 'I   -'     • 
Out  in  the  dark  can  on*y  cry,       ■ 
I  would  not  see  a  happ.y  fold     ;,, ,,  a.fj  i,T 
While  my  one  lamb  lies  in  the  cold, 

"But  there  are  children  everywhere  ; 

Can.  they  not  share  your  love  and  c^(^^ 

"Ah,  me  !  each  little  child  t  kiss      '" 

Reminds  me  of  nly  own  lost  blisQ, 

And  gaze  I  in  each  baby  face 

In  vain  my  darlings  looks  to  trace. 

On,  no  !"  she  sobbed,  with  bitter  moan,     ' 

I  want  my  own !  I  want  my  own  ! 

"   '.  */ 
"  I  cannot  bear  the  flower  i  they  bloom 
Forme  but  over  one  small  tomb;    .;«.,  .  ,-,f 
The  birds  but  mock  with  empty  j^Mlit  ji-,>V 
One  voice  forever  still  for  me;   ,.,,>3  •inn.'^fiCl 
The  very  sunshine  on  the  floor     [\ 
But  makes  me  miss  my  sunbeam  more, 
How  can  my  aching  heart  throb  on,  ^  •  ^  * ' 
When  what  it  beat  fpir  now  is  gone  ?"  ^ 

Poor  heart !  I  see  now  why  yon  break  ; 
You  tliouc;ht  that  onr  dear  Lord  could  take 
Away  what  He  had  meant  to  be 
Your  own  throvgb  all  eternity. 
They  do  not  know  a  mother's  heart — 
Who  knows  but  God,  our  sweet,  sad  part  ?— 
That  say,  when  our  sweet  bird  has  flown, 
"  The  child  belongs  to  God  alone,"  ^j  i^^^ 

You  need  not  give  up  love,  oh,  no; 

(iod  docs  not  mook  a  mother  so; 

Tlie  earth  may  claim  the  robe  rtf  white 

Which  wavinfirgreea  hides  from  your  eighty 

But  not  an  angel  pure  that  ^iogs 

Before  the  Throne  on  eastward  wings, 

On  acts  of  love,  belongs  more  true 

To  God  than  that,  dcariSllild,  to  you. 
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Dear  heart,  look  up,  for  you  have  given 
One  more  to  sing  the  song  of  heaveut        viaO 
'Tis  happiness  to  feel  upon  .  »!    . 

Your  breast  a  soul  that  is  your  own;      .  ji<iA 
But  it  is  deeper  bliss  to  know,  lO     ; 

While  ant^els  watch  a  blossom  grow 
Fairer  and  sweeter  every  day, 
"  It  18  her  child,"  they  fondly  say. 

Oh  !  it  is  wealth  to  have  your  beat 
Safe  from  life's  sorrow  and  unrest; 
Nor  need  you  lose  your  treasure  while 
She  dwells  beneath  the  Father's  smile ; 
For  Grod's  bright  home  is  not  so  i&f. 
And  near  you  like  a  guiding  star,     'U.  t^'O 
Your  angel  child  her  wings  will  fold,        ^yg 
And  open  wide  the  gates  of  gold.  -;; 

AT  MITHER'S  KNEE^,,,   ;,j      ^ 

At  mither's  knee  I  waitin'  stood^4 ,,,..,,,  ^ 

Wi'  Angers  link'd  behin'  me,     ,,."  ,',^j' 
The  bauldest  o'  the  bairnheid  brood  :-^. 

T.iat  hoiir  they  seldom  faund  me  ; 
My  mither's  weel-arch'd  bree  aboon, 

Wi'lo'e-lit  e'e,  a'droopin' — 
The  deid,  the  gaun,  they  gather  ronn', 

In  memory's  halie  groupin' 1  ' '"v^ 

Her  ban'  she  placed  upon  my  heid  ; 

Hoo  aften  I've  caressed  it !  '  ■<'^T 

An'  syne  it  mould'red  with  the  deid,        '' ' 

Hoo  af*  wi'  tears  ha'e  blessed  it !  /■  tl 

Hoo  sweet  she  tauld  u:i  o'  Christ's  lo'e,     - ' 

Hoo  He  lay  in  the  manger  :  , ^'n 

i  Hoo,  then,  she  leaked  our  hale  life  throV; 

And  mapped  out  ilka  danger.  ■  ^  «w 

j  A  roguish,  rompin' bairn  was  I,  H 

Wi,  een  decn-set,  blue-bliukin,*  ,  ,, . 

Wha  spe'ir'd  o  things  Ipaith  laigh  and  high"^' 
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An'  had  a  way  o'  thinkin' : 
Her  leuk  o*  16'e  could  niak'  the  tear 

Adoon  my  cheek  "st  trickle  — 
But,  ah,  nae  bairn  k.  ,^  face  lang  weaii^ 

He  has  o'  joyii  nio  miokle. 

She  never  thought  her  wark  was  gran'. 

Nor  bruited  it,  nor  tauld  it  : 
But,  kept  at  it,  wi' silent  han',  -I  i^iU 

Our  bairnheid  life  to.  mould  it  j  'i 

jShe  bleAt'  it  wi'  the  halie  sphere, 

Ower  whilk  she  scretch'd  lo'e's  scepter  | 
The  harvest  o'  life's  corain'  year, 

Hopefu'  through  a'  this  kept  he. 

For,  like  the  sources  o'  the  burn, 

Frae  rocks  an' trees  doon-^rappin\  '   '^''"^ 
;These  deft-hid  things  that  flrst  w«  lean. 

Still  Oot  they  maun  be  crappin',    Ji  hiiA 
ii've  lang  forgot  the  beuks  I  read^ 
;    The  wise^urinors  taught  i'  college  : 
,But  timo'll  na  dri'e  frae  oot  my  head 
That  ither  bairnheid  knowledge  1      ■  t^k  ■ 
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A  SCATTERED  FAMILY. 

We  have  been  all  together  on  the  earth  ; 
But  now  the  baud  that  bound  our  gentle 
sheaf 
la  loosed — the  powerful  magic  b6nd  of. birth; 
•  Our  hearts  no  longer  turn  on  golden  leaf 
Each  day  ;   no  more  through  every  'winter  \ 
night,  ■■■'    ■■■  '-*' v>»i"<'>  •  <      ; 

Brightening  within  tlioasjh   skieis  .without 
may  frown, 
We  all  are  gathered  close  about  one  light, 
With   loving    wreaths    the    warm  quick 
hours  to  crown ; 
For  the  one  word  "Home,"  which  we    h.i'l 

worn, 
^  From  the  houI's  lips,   to  worldly  language 

clear,  ij   -lit 

Returns  an  alien  answer  to  its  sound,  ''  J-!'*' 
From     other     firesides,      winter-lighted, 
borne. .... 
"  Home  ! " — 'twas  a  word  of  heaven  home- 
less here; 
I  W^hose  wandering  echo  in  ouir  hearts   we 
found  ! 


AN  EIGHTIETH  BIRTHDAY. 
How  swiftly  rise  the  rolling  yeiurs  I 

How  fast  they  come  and  go  ! 
Through  storm  and  sunshine,  joy  and  tearj, 

They  keep  their  mighty  flow 
Onward  from  childhood's  merry  play, 

Through  youth's  romantic  page,       • 
Tlirough  "  heat  and  burden  of  the  day" 

Down  to  declining  age. 

*  *  ,  *  .*,•.■ 

Hiither  from  busy  life  we  come. 

Round  the  old  hearth  to  meet, 
We  gather  in  tliis  ancient  home. 

About  our  Mother's  feet  ; 
We  bring  the  tribute  of  the  hand, 

The  tribute  of  the  heart. 
To  her  who  bore  the  Mother's  part. 

Amid  her  household  baud. 
j  *  *  ■    •    .;         ..*,  ♦ 

To-day  the  Past  unseals  "  i  urn. 

Aim  pour  its  ti'easures  back. 
The  golden  menaories  return  -r    ' 

Along  their  noiseless  track  ; 
It  vises  up — the  olden  time,  -  ' 

The  years  of  long  ago. 
When  life  was  in  its  early  primii^ 

And  gladness  in  itfi  flow. 

«  #  ♦       "    »  *  •',;■' 

When  parsons  staid  till  hair  grew  gray. 

And  did  amid  their  flocks,    h  o-  '^ 
And  little  gains  were  laid  away. 

Without  such  ponderous  h  iis ; 
Wiieu  he  who  taught  th«rWiutexsoho<4,i  ;,f;A 

Was  one  of  great  renown,  v  >  ;>.' 

AnU  all  the  greator,  m  «  r«W  wl  tuvm  rd'/f 

If  from  another  town. 


When  speOing-school  abd  huskiug-bee, 

With  traioinga  now  and  then, 
Gave  ample  range  for  jollity 

To  boyq  aiod  grown-up  men  ; 
When  fife  and  drum  along  the  street 

Were  good  as  modern  bands, 
And  home-made  m\is}o  sounded  sweet 

As  that  from  foreign  lauds. 

When  dresseati  cut  from  oalioo,  ^^y^ 

Made  l,a88es  look  as  fair  "^ 

As  all  the  silks  and  velvets  do  '. 

Which  modern  lasses  wear  ; 
When  Love  knew  how  to^nd  the  heart 

And  easily  prevail, 
And  did  nbt  have  to  wing  his  dart 

Through  fashion's  c6at  of  mail. 


II- 


..T 


y/ 


When  churches  yet  were  minus  stoves^ 

And  preachers  read  their  notes 
Dre8.se(i  up  in  good  warm  buckskin  gkiVlMr,, 

And  solid  overcoats  ;  *  ''' 

When  through  the  winter  cold  and  stonii 

The  hearers — high  and  low — 
Would  rap  their  feet  to  keep  them  warm,  „ 

And 'hail  the  time  to  go. 


.7 


V/ 


"  BLESSED  ARE  THEY  THAT  MOURN.* 

Ance  I  had  a  wife  o*  my  ain, 

An  ingle  warm  and  bright, 
A  candle  in  my  window  set 

To  cheer  me  hame  at  night. 
And  now  the  wife's  in  heaven  aboon. 

An'  through  its  opened  door, 
Heavien's  glory  handing  up  my  hearty 

Across  earth's  lanely  moor. 

Ance  I  bad  a  hit  boanie  farm. 

And  watched  for  rain  and  shine, 
But  noo  I  look  on  a'  the  land. 

And  a'  the  land  seems  mine. 
And  in  the  vera  sun  i'  the  lift 

I  felt  to  have  my  share  ; 
There's  something  in  me  sib  to  all 

That's  living  any  wherOr  >     > 

An'  thochts  came  ben,  I  canua  tell ; 

In  talk  they'd  only  look 
Like  butterflies  wi'  pina  stuck  through 

An'  fastened  in  a  book. 
I'd  rather  let  'em  flutter  out 

On  God's  own  bonnie  trees  ; 
The  ey^s  may  often  ha'  a  glimpse 

O'  what  hands  shouldna  seize. 

^.sphere's  depth  in  life  man  canna  sound. 

There's  a  height  he  canna  reach. 
But  there's  a  ligkji  tltat  shines  for  all. 

And  there's  a  way  for  each.. 
And  turj^ing  to  the  right  is  joy, 

And  tq^t^e  wirptig  ill  hell. 
Yet  thete'i  ^M  thing  he  cAnna  mupk 

An'  tM«t.l8  G6d  Hlmser:    ^^  ^  "^ 
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"  IP  WE'D  THOUGHT." 

If  we'd  tbouaht  at  our  laat  meeting 

With  the  Friend Iwe  loved  so  dear,    . 
By  his  grave  we'd  soon  be  standing, 

Dropping  down  the  silent  tear, 
Would  that  word  M'e  spoke  no  lightly 

Have  bean  ottered  by  ua  then?  ... 
Would  that  in  our  silent  sorrow       *,     '-'", 

We  could  call  it  back  again  ! 

If  we'd  thought  that  soon  a  parting 

Would  us  sever  far  and  wide, 
That  some  of  the  gladsome  faces        , 

Would  be  soon  across  the  tide, 
Would  tie  hasty  word  and  action, 

Would  the  satire  sharp  and  keen 
Prom  our  lips  have  ever  fallen, 

Or  the  action  e'er  been  seen  ? 
If  we'  thought  the  friendly  conncil 

Was  the  last  we  e'er  should  hear. 
Would  we  then  have  scoffed  so  lightly  ? 

Let  onr  heedlessness  appear  ? 
If  ve'd  thought  the  kind  inquiry 

t^n  would  cease  forevermore,         ,  ^ 
Would  it  then  have  been  a  trouble^*' ..'  " 

Would  we  then  have  wished  it  o*er. 
If  wti'd  thought  that  act  of  kindness 

Was  the  last  cur  friend  should  seek, 
Would  we  have  by  cruel  harshness 

Brought  the  blushes  to  his  cheek? 
If  we'd  thought  our  heartless  folly 

Would  have  left  so  deep  a  sore. 
Would  we  then  have  spoken  mdely  ? 

Would  we  not  have  nusbed  it  o'er  ? 

If  we'd  thought — alas  !  the  sorrow»j,.|^,;^ 

That  the  words  awaken  now  : 
If  we'd  thought — ^ah  !  then  the  wrinkles 

Would  be  fewer  on  the  brow. 
"If  we'd  thought  that  death  was  coming," 

Will  that  be  onr  latest  cry  ? 
God  forbid  !  we  know  He's  coming. 

Let  us  think — He  draweth  nigh ! 


COMING  BACK. 

They  say,  if  onr  beloved  dead 
Should  seek  the  old,  familiar  place, 

Some  stranger  would  be  there  instead. 
And  they  would  find  no  welcome  face. 

I  can  not  tell  how  it  might  lie 
In  other  homes  ;  but  this  I  know. 

Could  my  lost  darling  come  to  me, 
That  she  would  never  find  it  so. 

Twelve  times  the  flowers  have  comeand  gone, 
Twelve  times  the  winter  'rinds  have  blown. 

The  while  her  peaceful  rest  went  on  ;  ' 

And  I  have  learned  to  live  alone. 

Hf-ve  pJowly' learned  from  day  to  day^ 
In  all  Jifq'a  task  to  bear  my  part;      '      ^ 

P  ,c  wh^tlier  grave  or  whether  ga;f, 
I  hide  her  memory  in  mj  heart.  - 


// 


And  if  my  darling  comes  to  share   , 
My  pleasant  fireside  warm  and  bright, 

She  stni  will  find  her  empty  chair, 
Where  i*  has  waited  day  and  night. 

Fond,  faithful  love  has  blessed  my  way,     ,> 
And  friends  are  round  me,  true  and  tried. 

They  have  their  places;  hers  to-day 
Is  empty  as  the  day  she  died. 

How  would  I  spring  with  bated  breath,  ,7;^    - 
And  j«y  too  deep  for  word  or  sign,     1 

To  take  my  darling  home  from  death, 
And  once  again  to  call  her  mine. 

I  dare  not  dream  the  blissful  dream. 
It  fills  my  heart  with  wild  unrest; 

Where  yonder  cold  white  marbles  gleatn. 
She  still  must  slumber  ;  God  knows  best. 


•1 


But  this  I  know,  that  those  who  say      '*    ^ 
Our  best  l>etoved  would  find  no  placi"**"*** 

Have  never  hungered,  every  day,  "'  ' 

Through  years  and  years,  for  one  dear  face. 

IN  THE  ORCHARD.       *  ,  ,, 
Cool,  restful  shadows  'neath  the  old'^afled 
trees, 
A  freeh-mbwn  meadow,  stretching  to  tlie 
right, 
Beyond,  dark  druid  firs  on  bended  knees    -I 
Before  their  shrine  of    hills  aflame  with 
light, 
WTien,  dipping  low,  October's  magic  cup 

Fropi  gloomy  fens  transmutedgoln  draws  up ! 
A  dreamy  quiet  reins — no  brooding  bird 
Startles  the  shade  where  dainty  nests  .ire 
hid; 
Ended  the  summer's  work,  and   naught    is 
heard 
Save  drowsy  dones  repeating  what  *'  «/«» 
did, 
Sfie  didn't,  sJie  did," — when  days  were   long 

and  bright. 
And  full  of  busy  nmse  from  mom  till  night. 

Oh,  rare,  such    autumn  life  !    Oh,  buds  of 
June !  I 

Beneath  these  weighted    boughs  of    gold' 
and  red,  I' 

As  one  who  sudden  hears  a  long<lost  tune. 
With  husbe<l  and  almost  reverent  step  I 
tj-ead,  'I 

Breatliing  once  more  the  delicate  perfume     t 
Of    fresh-plowed  earth    and    flash  of   rosy 

bloom  !  »■ 
Oh,  promises  fulfilled  !    Oh,  hopes  of  ;|ronth  1 
Withlkumble  heart  I  pkce  them  side  by 
side. 
Thankful  to  Higher    strength  if   aught,  for- 
sooth, A 
Of  ripened,  golden  harvest  dotii  abide  : 
(And  for  the  rwt'-^h,  well !  the    dear  Lord 
:        knew 
jWhy  aom«  fair  \mA»  to  fnutege  uevir  grew  1 
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THE  LOSr  BABIES. 
Oome,  my  wife,  put  dowu  the  Bible^ 

Lay  your  glasses  on  the  book, 
Both  ox  us  are  bent  and  aged — 

Backward,  mother,  lei  us  look. 
This  is  still  the  same  old  homestead, 

Where  I  brought  you  long  ago, 
When  the  hair  was  bright  with  sundliuie,    . 

That  is  now  like  winter's  snow.     , 
Let  us  talk  about  the  babies 

As  we  sit  here  all  alone, 
Such  a  merry  troop  of  youngsters  ; 

How  we  lost  them  one  by  one. 

Jack,  the  first  of  all  the  party,    .,m.  ; 

Came  to  us  one  winter's  night.    .■ir..ir! 
Jack,  you  said,  should  be  a  parsoQi 

Long  before  he  saw  the  lignt. 
Do  vou  see  tliat  great  catUuyral,     '-^'f^'^ 

Filled,  the  transept  and  the  nav^,'  " 
Hear  the  organ  grandly  pealing, 

Watch  the  silken  hangings  w^ve  ; 
See  the  priest  in  robes  of  othce,, 

With  the  altar  at  his  back—'' '  *']  '.*;'     ' 
Would  you  think  that  gifted  preaohisir ' 

Could  be  our  own  little  Jack  ? 

Then  a  girl  with  curly  tresses  ,  . ,  <*  ^..^.^ ,.  j^ 

Used  to  climb  upon  my  knee. 
Like  a  little  fairy  princess 

Ruling  at  the  age  of  three. 
With  the  years  there  came  a  weeding — 

How  your  fond  heart  swelled  with  pride 
When  the  lord  of  all  the  country 

Chose  your  baby  for  his  bride  ! 
Watch  that  stately  carriagn  coming, 

And  the  form  reclining  there — 
Would  you  think  tliat  brilliant  lady 

Could  be  your  own  little  Clare  ? 

Then  the  last,  a  blue-eyed  youngster — 

I  eaB  hear  him  prattling  now-r- 
Such  a  staong  and  sturdy  fellow. 

With  his  broad  and  honest  brow. 
How  he  used  to  love  his  mother  1 

Ah  1  I  see  yovir  trembling  lip  I 
He  is  far  off  on  the  water, 

Captain  of  a  royal  ship. 
See  the  bronze  upon  his  forehead. 

Hear  the  voice  of  stem  command-~^ 
That  the  boy  who  dunsc  so  fondly 

To  bis  mother's  gentle  hand  ? 

Ah  !  my  wife,  we've  lost  the  babies. 

Ours  so  long  and  ours  alone  ; 
What  are  we  to  these  great  people. 

Stately  men  i  id  women  grown? 
Seldom  do  we  even  see  them  ; 

Yea,  a  bitter  tear-drop  starts. 
As  we  sit  here  in  the  tire-light. 

Lonely  hearth  and  lonely  heart*. 
All  their  lives  are  full  without  us  % 

Th^ll  stop  long  enough  one  day 
Just  to  lay  us  in  the  ohurch-yard, 

Tlten  they'll  eiach  go  on  tlieir  way. 


I 


THE  OLD  HOME. 

I  have  gone— I  can  not  always  go,    yoa 
knotr;     '  '.  •'  "i  >'''-'d  ici 

Best'tisTO— 
Home  across  the  distant  ridges  of  the  year. 

With  my  ear : 
And  the  old  house,  standing  still  ou  the  old 
ground,  '  '  '  Tuil 

There  I  found.  '" 

In  the  parlour,  in  my  fancy,  I  could  trace 

Father's  face  ; 
And  my  mother,  with  her  old    accustomed 
air. 

Sitting  there  ;  ,  ^^.^  _,  t^ .  ,1 ;  j  f^^/^ 
While  beside  them    brothers,   sisters,'  true 
and  good. 

Silent  stood. 

Through  the  stillness  swam  the  song  of  sum- 
mer lord. 

And  there  stirred 
On  the  wall  the  leaf -flecked  sunshine  ;  and 
its  glow 

Faded  slow  ! 
But,    from    all    the  loving    lips  I  watched 
around —  „ 

Not  a  sound. 

Then,  I  went  up<-stairs,  slow  entering  'mid 
their  glooms 

All  the  rooms  ; 
And  I  trod  with  softened  step  along  the 
floors  ; 

Opened  doors  ; 
But  I  never  heard  a  voice  or  met  a  soul,     ' ' 
In  the  whole. 

Of  the  breaths  that  stirred  tiie  draperies  to 
andfro 

Long  ago  ; 
Of  the  eyes  that  through  the  casement  used 
to  peep 

Out  of  sleep  ; 
Of  the  feet  that  in  these  chambera  used  to 
run — 

Now  are  none. 

Of  the  sunrtiine  pouring  downward  from  tho 
»ky. 

Blue  and  high  ; 
Of  the  leafage  and  the  ancient  garden  plot. 

Brown  and  hot  ; 
Of  thestreaml^  .\nd  the  shingle  and  the 
tide —  ^ 

These  abiJ-.  '    ^'^^ 

But  beyowi  tho  azure  vaultinar  overhead     •? 

Are  my  dead  ; 
Though  their  graves  were  dug  apart  in  many 
lands, 

Joinipg  bands,  ,^ 

They  have  gathered  and  are  waitiug  till  t 
come. 

Tiiat  is  homo !  ^,,  , 
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MEMORIES  OF  THE  OLD  KITCHEN.      To-nijrht  thojje  6ld  Visions  c<M^ck  at  their 

1     I  ill    ■  •    :         •      I 


will, 


Far  back  in  my  musings,  my  thoughts  have    g^^  ^^^  '^j^^j  ^^^  .^  ^^^.^  j^^^^^^  ^^.^  ^^m. 

been  cast 
To  the  cot  where  .ijhe  hours  of  my  childhood 

were  passed. 
I  loved  ill  its  rooms,  to  the  pantry  and  hall, 


But  that  blessed  old  kitchen  was  dearer  than 

all. 
Its  chairs  and  its  tables  none  brighter  could 

be. 
For  all  its  surrounding  were  sacred  to  me, 
To  the  nail  in  the  ceiling,  the  latch  on  the 

door  ; 


The    band   is  moth-eaten,   the  wh^el  laid 

away,  "  ■    '"'*"*^"\ 

And  the  nngers  that  turned  it  lie  niotfld'rmg 

in  clay ; 
The  heartridtone,   so  sacred,  la  just  as 'twas 

then, • 
And  the  voices  of  children  ring  oiit  there 

again  ; 
The  sun  through  tiie  wiudbW  lopks  in  as  of 

yore  '''  •'•-"*'"-"■•'  ^'■■■■■^  ^'*  *'• 


.,.,       ,  i_«ii.i.ni.LU        But  it  seessttttttMrftot'eiiFtlie  old  kitchen 

And  I  loved  every  crack  of  that  old  kitchen  g^^^  " 


floor. 

;*t'i  ,'■'  <^^^  iJi'- 

I  remember  the  fire-place  with  mouth  high 

and  wide. 
The  old-fashioned  oven  that  stpbd  by  its 

side. 
Out    of    which,    each    Thanksgiving,   came 

puddings  and  pies, 
That  fairly  bewildered  and  dazzled  our  eyes; 
And  then,  too,    Saint  Nicholas,    slyly  and 

still, 
Came  down,  every  Christmas,  our  stockings 

to  fill ; 
But  the  dearest  of  memories  I've  laid  up  in 

store. 
Is  the  mother  that  trod  that  old  kitchen- 
floor. 

Day  in  and  day  out,  from  morning  till  niaht. 
Her  footsteps  were  busy,    her  heart  always 

light ; 
For  it  seemed  to  me  then  that  she  knew  not 

a  care,  * 

The  smile  was  so  gentle    her  face    tiSed    to 

wear. 
I   remember  with   pleasure  what   joy  filled 

our  eyes  i      I  ^ 

When  she  told  us  the  stories  that  children 

so  prize ;  - 

They  were    new  every    night,    though  we'd 

heard  them  before 
From  her  lips,    at  the   wheel,    on    the  '  old 

kitchen-floor. 


I  remember  the  window  wWe  mornings  I'd 

run, 
As  soon  as  the  daybreak,  to    watch  for  the 

sun  ; 
And  I  thought,    when    my    head    scarcely 

reached  to  the  sill. 
That  it  slept  through  the  nijrht,  in  the  trees 

on  the  hill. 
And  the  small  tract  of  grbtilad  tbttt  my  eyes 

there  could  view  ^   r^.  i 

Was  all  of  the  world  that  niy  faricy  knew  ; 
Indeed,  I  cared  not  to  know  of  it  more. 
For  a   world  in  itself  was  that  old  kitcheiv 

floor.  "     ' 


I   ask   dot   for   honour,   but  this  X  would 

crave — 
That  when  the  lips  speaking  are  closed  in  ths 

grave. 
My  children  will  gdther  their  rounds  at  their 

side. 
And  tell  of  the  mother  that  long  ago  died  ; 
'Twould  be  more  enduring,  far  dearer  to  me 
Than  inscription  on  marble  or  granite  could 

be. 
To  have  them  tell  often,  as  I  did  of  yOre,  ^ 
Of  the  mother    that  trod   the  old   kitchen- 

floor. 
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The  twilight  deepening  fast 
Enwrapped    me,    ruled      me,     with     its 
shadowy  spell — 
Cares  half  forgdtten — griefs  wliose  pain  had 
passed — 
Losses  once  mourned — I  kneW  th^  phan- 
toms well,  ' 
Stole  back  like  noiseless  ghosts  frbpi'.  Out  a 

tomb,  ,' 

And  thronged  my  musing  heart,  iny  qulot 
room.  ^ 


Came  faces  fondly  loved,. ^  xc)  k(  !>Mt 

Beneath  their  coffin-lidH  long  shut  'swaty — 

And  others,    &ur,   despite    their    falsehood 

proved — 

Dead  hopeS' — dead  dreams — these  swelled 

the  loncf  array — . 

Dim   spectral  shapes,  pf  joys  losnjIv^Aved, 

denied,  ^-rjfo  ' .,  '  ■  ■■.    '  .U,  ■ 

Like  beggars  famishing  and  hungry-qr«td. 

Until  at  lAst  I  aaid  : 
**  If  I  might  but  forget  !  might  blot  from 
sight  ''    '    ' 

This  useless  ]^Mt— might  bid    its  iifjrdttded 
dead'    ■  "  '  v>^n.'J 

To  haunt  ttienevermore,  by  day  or^fetit— 
Might  beHiadefree  of  tnemories,  whdsewiain- 
•  I  Heavier  with  yMtis,  diti  Wing  me  uaugbit  but 
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"I  need  forgetfiilnesa ! 
The    'sorrow's   crowu'  of  which   the  poet 
sings, 
My  aching  temples  heavily  doth  press, 
And  added  thorns  one  thinks  the   future 
brings ; 
Then  let  me  at  some  lethe  drink  ray  fill, 
And    say  to  memory   (if  not   'Peace'),  ' 
still.'" 

The  words  were  scarcleysaid 
When  ft  white  angel  rustled  ia  ihe  gloom. 
And  as  with  sudden  awe  I  bent  my  head 
His  soft  clear  accents  floated  through  my 

room. 
Strangely  pitiful,  I  hear  them  yet-^ 
And  thus  he  spake  :  "Wouldst  tWou  indeed 
BO  forget?  ,    :    i,f, 

**  Forget  thy  many  crossesi-*'  "^ ' 
Thy  dark  despondent  days  —  thy  bitter 
tears — 
The  lonely  hours  that  follow  grievous  losses, 
The  burdens  of  the  slowly  gliding  years  — 
Dead  hopes  and  disappointed  dreams — ah  me! 
Forget    all  these  ?    now  poor  then  wouldst 
thou  be  ! 

"  Canst  thou  forget  a  grief, 
And  yet  remember  how  Ood^s  grace  wor 
sent 
To  comfort  and  to  keep  thee  T    On  each  leaf 
Of  thy  life's  record  tears  and  auiiles  are 
b  ent  '•  ■B-"' 

So  closely  that  in  blotting  out  th«>pi3n''  '..    I 
Thou  must  etface  the  peace,  thy  greater  gAin. 

"For  He  who  knows  thee  best, 
And   knowing,   loves   thee  wi^,,  ^  ,4<^® 
divine,  ' ' ' 

Has  given  Memory  for  thy  life-tonir  gottst-— 
Oanst    thou   not  trust  His  tender  disci- 
pline ? 
Or  wilt  thou,  waywwd,  faithless,  tempt  e'en 

yet  J/->  Ui'.  ws-'^H  '.ml  rr'  ' 

Life's  saddest  ddotn^td  lose  and  th^ft  {intgdt  ? 
"  From  heavenly  heights  some  day 
Thou  shalt  look  back,  serene,  on  present 
pain, 
And  then,  remembering  all  the  grass-marked 
way. 
Shalt  learn  how  losses  widen  into  gain — 
How  the  dear  Master's  love  and. tender  care 
Held  back  the  bud  to  give>  the    blossom 
fain" 
Then  from  my  sight  he  nassed, 
The  shining  one~aud  aU  tha.t  dusky  place 
Shone  with  soft  gleams  from  robe  and  feature 
cast,  . 

The    twilight  wore    a     newer,    ftweej^r, 
,,     grace—  .      :  ^.^ij   ;.V 

And.  like  a  strain  of  heavenly   inu«c,  stole 
A  calm  deep  peace  upon  jny  wearied  soul. 


THE  WIFE  OF  MY  YOUTH. 

The  yellow  light  of  day  is  spent, 

And  fading  into  gray  ; 
And  creeping  shadows,  silently. 

Lengthen  about  my  way. 

A  dampness  gathers  on  the  air. 
And  through  my  f  Ame  it  Sends 

A  chill  that's  coldest  at  my  heart— 
I  know  what  it  portends. 


•f  ■ 


I  know  what  lieth  j«st  beyond  : 

My  failing  eye  discerns, 
The  dim,  mysterious  v'ale,  from  which     *■ 

No  traveller  retuiHs, 


I  do  not  shrink,  I  do  not  fear  ; 

I  know  that  this  must  be  ; 
The  even  and  the  silent  night 

Bring  welcome  rent  to  me. 


,  •  .lA 
i.  1  «4t  iwff 


Yet  'twas  not  thus,  alone,  I  thougBt 

The  hillside  to  descend  ; 
But  hand  in  hand  to  journey  down 

With  a  devoted  friend. 


I  hoped  her  presence  would  beguile 
The  sadness  of  the  way,  '^ 

And  make  as  pleasant  as  the  mom   .^yf|t  ■rrfY/ 
The  evening  shadows  gray.  .   ,/ 

But  hern  is  not  the  voice  I  hear,  A. 

Is  not  the  face  I  see. 
When  she  that  bears  my  name  draws  near 

To  talk  or  walk  with  me. 


Ah,  me  !  'tis  not  her  love  I  need, 

"Tis  not  for  her  I  sigh. 
As,  wearily  and  drearily, 

I  journey  down  to  die. 

Oh,  Thou  that  from  the  hill's  high  top 

Didst  in  my  sight  ascend, 
Leaving  me  desolate  I  return. 

And  cheer  my  journey's  end. 

My  life's  best  love,  my  heart's  desire  I 

All  other  loves  grow  cold, 
As  round  my  head  and  rouiil  my  he.trt 

The  ihists  and  shadows  fold. 

To  thee,  to  thee  I  turn  again, 

With  all  my  early  truth  ; 
Yearns  not  thy  soul  to  answer  mine, 

Wife  of  my  happy  youth  ? 
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I  miss  thee,  more  and  more,  as  down 

With  feeble  steps  and  slow,  ,,'*'!'  ^ 

An  old,  a  sad,  a  weary  man,  ' '^^  *** ^ 


Unto  my  grave  I  go. 
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NOTHxNG. 

Them  is  nothing  to  aee  I 

It  is  only  a  silver  birch  ; 
But  it  comes  like  a  beantiful  joy  to  me. 
Like  the  joy  yon  feci  so  calnt  and  free, 
When  all  is  still  as  still  can  be, 

Af  »9r  a  psalm  in  the  church. 

It  is  so  fair  and  light  l» 

It  grows  on  a  rock  by  a  well ! 
The  rock  is  so  strong  and  the  bircb  is  so 

slight, 
That  they  fill  my  heart  with  a  strange  delight, 
And  I  think  they  make  a  woiuUrful  sight, 

Though  why  I  can  never  tell !  i 

The  rock  I  grasp  and  reach. 

And  the  birch -tree  I  can  not  touch  ; 
But  its  rustling  leaves  have  a  tender  speech, 
For  I  feel  a  particular  love  for  each, 
And  I  know  that  their  whispered  words  can 
teach 

And  comfort  me  very  much. 

The  rock  is  strong  and  wild, 

And  1(1  e  well  is  wide  and  deep  : 
So  I  nodded  my  little  head  and  smiled. 
For  I  felt  they  could  both  protect  a  child  ; 
And  the  bircli-tree  murmured  soft  and  mildf 
And  so  I  fell  fast  asleep. 

Why  should  this  written  be  ? 

Aid  what  have  I  cot  to  tell  ? 
The  wise,  wise  people  will  laugh  at  me, 
And  say  there  is  nothing  at  all  to  see, 
Only  a  rock,  and  only  a  tree, 

And  only  a  little  well  ! 

IN  AUTUMNS  LONG  AGO. 

The  hills  were  veiled  in  purple  mist, 

The  trees  set  as  a  zone  of  gold, 
And  far  away  as  eye  could  reach 

The  still  green  prairie  onward  rolled. 
The  sky  was  blue  as  blue  could  be, 

The  cotton  fields  were  white  as  now  : 
Oh,  what  a  trance  of  joy  had  we 
In  autumns  lorn;  a^q  ! 

Two  happy  children  on  a  hill; 

And  seeing  in  the  sunset  clouds , 
Haroun's  enchanted  city  loom 

'Mid  seas  all  white  with  fairy  shrouds, 
We  gaze  till  all  the  golden  depths      . 

Held  Bagdad's  splendid  pomp  and    glow  ; 
Th«  scents  of  Samarcand  embalm 
The  autumns  long  ago. 

We  were  so  earnest  as  we  nianned 
Such  lives  as  never  could  have  been — 

lives  like  some  gorgeous  phantasy 
With  words  of  love  dropped  in  between 

I've  had  as  foolish  plans  since  then. 
Yet  wanting  all  the  warmth  and  glow 

Tiiat  made  life  an  enchanted  ^ream 
In  autunms  long  ago. 
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Oh,  could  I  see  with  those  same  eyes, 

Or  wave  again  the  magic  wand 
That  set  among  the  sunset  skies 

The  palaces  of  fairy -laud, 
We'd  walk  once  more  in  scented  eras*, 

And  feel  the  cool  Gulf  breezes  Blow, 
Love  1  half  life's  glory  died  with  thee, 
One  autumn  long  ago. 

Oh,  young  brave  heart  that  trod  alone 
The  wondrous  roail  so  dim  and  cold  : 

How  did  thy  omall  feet  find  their  way  ,,7f  , 
To  that  fair  land  with  streets  of  gold  t  ^ 

For,  far  beyon  dthe  sunset  clouds. 

And  far  beyond  all  lands  I  know,  'f 

Thy  8W«et  soul  passed,  and  left  me  b^ce,  , 

One  autumn  long  ago,,^^  ^^^  jj  1,^^^ 

Some  day  I  shall  feel  tired  of  life. 
And,  fall  of  rest  from  head  to  feet. 

Shall  fall  on  asleep  and  H^ait  for  thee    rjiT 
To  lead  me  up  the  golden  street.  ^ 

Oh,  then,  beloved,  our  hopes  and  dreams  >% 
Shall  all  to  sweet  completion  grow. 

And  we  shall  link  eternal  joys  , .    >yQ 

With  -.utumns  long  ago.         Jifi'^n.tA 

LOOKING  BACK. 

This  is  the  old  farm-house,  !^)frA 

With  its  deep,  rose-tangled   porch. 

Where  hover  and  rise  white  butterfliesi   >  (^ 
And  l^ey  bees  hold  debauch.  ;  / 10<  . 

Oh,  maw,  a  time  and  oft 

I  have  filjowed  the  lark  aloft ! 

And  my  heart,  my  heart  fiies  back 
On  the  dead  years'  shadowy  track. 

And  now  in  the  lane,  on  a  loaded  wain, 
I'm  a  happy  and  a  hot  little  boy  again  ! 

Just  soeh  a  windless  noon  ,.|^ 

As  this  in  a  buried  June,  ) 

When  the  scented  hav  in  the  meadows  lay. 

And  the  thrushes  were  all  in  tune. 
On  the  staggering  load  exultant  rode. 
And    the    red-faced    waggoner   "  W^iF'iiLl 
and*'whoa'd,"  ^ 

Long  ago  in  the  month  of  June  ! 

Days  when  to  breathe  was  bliss, 

Perfect,  and  pure,  and  strong,         •  iiipuA- 
No  pulso  of  the  heart  amiss,  .[n-u 

No  beat  of  the  brain- work  wrong,'  •'•';; 
When  care  wis  a  word  and  love  an  absurd 

Fabrication  of  atory  and  song.  i  pivJd 

Is  it  80  long  ago, 

This  life  of  colour  and  light  ? 
Will  it  not  show  some  after-glow 

Ere  the  day  dips  into  the  night  ? 
Oh,  youth,  have  ye  left  nie  quite  ? 
Oh,  years,  have  dimmed  my  sight  ? 

Lo,  the  light  is  shade  and  the  colours  fade, 

And  the  day  dips  into  the  night. 
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A  UFE'S  RFXiRET. 

Turning  the  leaves  in  an  idle  way 
Of  a  book  I  was  skininiing  the  other  day, 
I  found  a  line  at  the  end  of  a  BOng, 
Which  keeps  on  haunting  me  all  day  long 
With  its  sweet  and  mournful  melody, 
"  Oh,  love,  my  love,  had  you  loved  but  me  !" 
Sander  a  burden  could  never  be 
Than   "love,    my  love,    had  you  loved  but 
me  I" 

Few  words  and  simple  :  but,  oh,  how  much 
The  singer  has  told  m  that  little  touoh  ! 
How  hard  a  story  of  chances  laat, 
Of    bright  hopes  blighted    and    true    love 

crossed, 
Is  heard  in  the  whispered  melody, 
"  Oh,  love,  my  love,  had  you  loved  but  me  !" 
To  many  a  sorrow  the  key  may  be 
That  "  love,  my  love,  had  jou  loved  me  !" 

I  don't  believe  in  what  poets  have  said 

Of  hearts  that  are  broken  and  lives  that  are 

dead  ; 
Lives  well  ordered  will  stand  to  their  course, 
And  hearts  of  true    metal    ring  little  the 

worse. 
But — they  vibrate  still  that  melody, 
"  Oh,  love,  my  love,  had  you  loved  but  me!" 
My  life  is  well  ;  but  whrtt  would  it  be. 
Sweet  "  love,  my  love,  had  you  loved  but 

mts!" 

The  world  rolls  on  and  the  years  roll  by, 

Day-dreams  vanish  and  memories  die  ; 

But  it  surges  up  'irith  a  restless  pain. 

That  fund  longing  ever  again 

Breathed  in  the  passionate  melody, 

"  Oh,  love  my  love,  had  you  loved  but  me!" 

It  might  have  been,  but  it  cannot  b«  ! 

Yet  "  love,  my  love,  had  you  loved  but  me!" 


OH,  FOR  A  SWING  IN  T^E  OLD  EJJkl 
TREE. 

Ob,  for  a  swinar  in  the  old  elm  treee 
And  a  breath  Ircm  the  clover  jSelds  I 

I'd  give  the  state  of  a  palaoe  hall 
And  the  spices  that  India  yields. 

To  see  again  in  the  old-time  way 

The  meadows  and  pastures  I  knew, 
The  hills  and  the  valleys,  the  roc&s  and  the 
trees. 
And  the   woodr:  where  the  wild-flowers 
grew ; 

To  lie  once  more  in  the  thiek^  soft  grass 
With  the  sweet  winds  brushing  by, 

The  world  outside  and  a  heart  at  peace, 
And  above  the  summer  sky  ; 

To  watch  the  ckmds  in  their  shifting  lights 
And  the  mists  on  the  distant  hills. 

And  dreiun  to  the  music  of  rustling  leaves 
And  the  f  woes  of  daaoing  rills ; 


To  wade  once  more  in  the  cooling  stream 
That  wound  by  the  rooilside  below,         ,,, ^ 

Where  the  laurel  bloomed,  and  the  eglantine 
And  the  maideu-hair  used  to  grow  ; 

To  kneel  again  in  the  little  church 
Where  I  prayed  with  a  childish  trust 

Ere  the  haunting  doubts  of  a  later  time 
Had  touched  it  with  moth  and  rust ; 

To  sleep  once  more  'neath  the  moss-grown 
roof  : 

My  spirit  would  find  again 
The  long-lost  chord  of  that  happy  time 

And  take  up  the  glad  refrain. 

My  heart  grows  sick  and  my  eyes  are  dim 

For  a  sight  of  familiar  things  ; 
The  grassy  nook  and  the  old  elm  tree 

Would  oe  more  than  the  throne  of  kings. 

Ah,  me,  how  the  years  have  stretched  be- 
tween ! 
What     chances     and    changes    they've 
wrought ! 
What  gains  and    what   losses,  what    hopes 
and  what  fears, 
How  little  of  promise  they've  brought ! 


.;J' 


BUBBLES. 
L 

I  stood  on  the  brink  in  childhood. 
And  watched  the  bubbles  go 

From  the  rock^retred,  sunny  ripple 
To  the  smoother  tide  below. 

And  over  the  wide  creek-bottom. 

Under  them  every  one. 
Went  golden  stars  m  the  water, 

All  luminous  with  the  sun. 

But  tihe  bubbles  broke  on  the  surfaos^ 
And  under,  like  stars  of  gold 

Broke  ;  and  the  hurrying  water 
Flowed  onward,  swift  and  cold. 

n. 

I  stood  on  the  brink  in  manhood. 
And  it  came  to  my  weary  brain. 

And  my  heart,  so  dull  and  heavy 
After  the  years  of  pain — 

"Hiat  every  hollowest  bubble 
Which  over  my  life  had  passed 

Still  into  its  deeper  current 
Some  heavenly  gleam  had  cast ; 

That,  however  I  mocked  it  gayly, 
And  guessed  at  its  hollowness, 

Still  shone,  with  each  bursting  babbk| 
One  star  in  my  soul  th6  less. 
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THE  BROKEN  HEARTHSTONE. 

Our   foot    struck    hard    against   a    broken 
atone — 

A  hearthstone  'mid  the  corn  : 
It  was  the  hearthsfono  that  our  childish  feet 

In  the  years  past  had  worn. 

We  bowed,  not  heavy  with  a  load  of  grief, 
But  tender  tears  came  making  our  beuef 
More  fresh  within  us  ;  not  as  to  a  grave 

We  came  to  ueek      3  place, 
But  o'er  the  stones  a     bent  most  tenderly 

Our  sober  homeward  face  ; 
We  came  as  one  who  duly  understands 
The  house  he  seeketh — one  not  made  with 
hands. 

But  we  would  lean  our  homeward  face  once 
more 

Upon  earth's  altar  stoneit 
And  if  we  cling  too  closely  to  the  plaoe, 

New  tenderness  atone^ 
For  anything  of  doubt  or  human  dread, 
And  in  the  place  our  soul  was  comforted.; 

A  soft  hajiid,  fragrant  as  an  ancfel's  wing. 

Reached  from  the  stones  and  laid 
Its  touch  upon  us,  there  w»  found  a  string 

Of  pearls  hung  in  the  shade 
Of  the  green  waving  corn  j  we    knew  the 

clear. 
White  valley  lillies,  to  our  childhood  dear. 

They  came  up  through  the  chinka  of  the 
mossed  stone  ; 

They  had  crept  from  the  still      ';  ,""J. 
To  the  old  hearth.       Perhaps  most't^Merly 

Their  fibres  felt  the  chill 
Of  loneliness  and  crept  more  near,  and  near, 
As  we  do  to  the  hearthstone  every  year. 

However,  there  they  were,  the  valley  bells 

A  tremble  on  tluir  strings — 
The  frail,  yet  the  enduring,  the  unchanged. 

As  if  a  1  angel's  wing 
Had  swept  our  heart,   it    trembled,  and  we 

said. 
Yea,  Lord,  our  pilgrim  is  comforted  ! 

The  com  above  ua  waved  triumphantly  ; 

Vale-lilies  bent  '    neath. 
And  all  things  saiu — not  less  our  heart  with- 
in   ,  '    ■    t-''-!''^-.',  ■    .  .  ' 

•'  There  is,  there  is  no  death  I" 
We  will  not  put  oiir  human  yearnings  by, 
They  knit  our  soul  to  that  which  cannot  die. 

But  when  we  go  on  love's  lone  {iilgrimage. 

And  when  our  tears  like  rain 
Fall  down  on  broken  hearts,  let  un  rise 

In-  hope  renewed  again  : 
•'  We  seek  a  better  country*"  ev^  w^re 
The  many  mansions  of  the  Father  are. 


And  for  the  tenderness  and  for  the  tears 

That  welled  as  if  from  springs, 
We  thank  Thee,  God,  and  fur  the  trembling 
notes  |fj 

That  hope  witlnn  us  sings  I  ,  ,^,j  j 

She  catches  up  the  rustle  of  the  corn,  ,i.,f,iv/ 
The  faiutest  whibper  in  the  lily  bom, 

And  runs  them  on  the  white  threads  of  the 
I         heart, 

j      And  they  are  s»,dly  sweet — 
Not  chance,  nor  change,  nor  any  frost  of  time 

Our  soul's  life  can  defeat. 
Our  home  is  an  abiding  city;  there,  with  Ood, 
Are  those  who,  with  us,  earth's  poor  hearth- 
stcmefe  trod.      .^.  ^..u  Vru..!  j»x.itl    t\,> 

THE  DAYS  THAT  ARE  NO  MORE.  "» 

Oh,  memories  of  green  and  pleasant  placed 
Where    happy    birds    their      wood-notes 
twittered  low  I  ' 

Oh,  love  that  lit  t)ie  dear,  familiar  faces     -^-^ 
We  buried  long  ago  J.  '*' 

From  barren  heights  their  sweetness  we  re- 
member, 
And  backward  gaze  with  wistful,  yearn- 
ing eyes, 
As  hearts  regret,   'mid  snowdrifts  of   JDe- 
cember,,    :"!<    '»'••,'    n-a^a-tvti  "\iif<rtil!'< 
The  summer'a  sunny  skies.  ' !  '««n 

Glad  hours  that  seemed  their  raihBow  tints 
to  borrow  » 

From  some  illumined  page  of  fairy  lore  ; 
Bright  days  that  never  lacked  a  bright  to- 
morrow. 
Days  that  return  no  more.  .  j,. 

Fair  gardens,    with  their    many-blosaomed 
alleys. 
And  red,  ripe  roses  breathing  out  perfume  ; 
Deep    violet    nooks    in   green,    sequestered 
valleysi 
Empurpled  o'fer  with  bloom. 

Sunset  that  lighted  up   the    brown-leaved 
beaches. 
Turning  their  dusky  glooms  to  glimmering 
gold  ; 
Moonlight  that  on  the  river's  fern-fringed 
b«ache8 
Streamed  white-rayed,  silvery  cold.  '"" 

O'er  moorlands    bleak   we    wander   weary- 
hearted, 
Through  many  atangled,  wild,  and  thorny 
maze. 
Remembering  as    in    dreams    the  days  de« 
parted. 
The  bygone,  happy  days. 
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•'      ^  WIJ^UW'S  THOUGHT. 

Sing  on,  y«9  happy  warblurH,  nor  refrain. 
Ye  can  not  briii^him  plooKuruuow.  nor  pain; 
Thou  niurry  bruuklet,  danciiiff  in  the  hud, 
HH&ti«vn  thy  way,  till  play  ana  work  bu  done. 
Thou  carelesa  herdsboy,   whisi!ing  u'er  the 

lea, 
I  wuulil  not  that  my  Borrow  safMoned  thco  ; 
And  ye,  ye  tender  flow 'rets  thfit  he  loved, 
I'd   have  ye  bloom   where'er   hia  feet   hath 

roved. 

I  would  not  that  the  children  in  the  street 
E'en  fur  a  moment  stilled  their  busy  feet ; 
I  would  not  close  the  case'nent  from  the  light, 
I  would  not  drive  loved  faces  from  my  sight. 

1  would  not  other  eyes  should  fa<ie   and  fill, 
I  would  not  other  hearts  should  doubt   His 

will  ; 
Oh,  heav'uly  Father,  even  in  my  grief 
I'll  ask  submission,  and  'twill  bring  belief. 
My  load  I'll  ask  no  earthly  friend  to  share, 
For  Thou  hast  taught  us  where  to  cast  our 

care, 
My  shadow  shall  not  cloud  another's  way — 
The  liglit  on  others'   paths   I'd  gladly  stay. 
And  it  may  be,  in  soothing  others'  pain. 
That  peace  and  hope  shall  come  to  me  attain. 
And  1  maj  prove  why  God  in  love  denies. 
And  chooses  thus  to  oless  the  faith  He  tries. 


PARSON  KELLY. 


!  Utl'T 


Old  Parson  Kelly's  fair  young  wife,  Irene, 

Died  wheu  but  three  months  wed, 
And  no  new  love  has  ever  come  between 

His  true  heart  and  the  dead. 
Though  now  for  sixty  years  the  grass  has 

grown 
Upon  her  grave,  and  on  its  simple  stone 

The  moss 

And  yellow  lichens  creep  hername  across, 
Outside  the  door,  in  the   warm   summer  air. 

The  old  man  sits  for  hours. 
The  idle  wind,  that  stirs  his  silver  hair, 

Is  sweet  with  June's  first  flowers  ; 
But  dull  his  mind,  and  clouded  with  the  haze 
Of  life's  last  weary,  gray  November  days  ; 

And  dim 

The  paB^  and  present  look  alike  to  him. 

The    sunny    scene    around,     confused    and 
blurred, 
The  twitter  of  the  birds, 
Blend   in  his  mind  with   voices  long  since 
heard — 
Glad  childhood's  careless  words. 
Old  hymns  and  Scripture  texts  ;  while  indis- 
tinct 
Yet  strong,  one  thought  with  all  {air  things 

is  linked— 
■ ,  The  bride 

Of  hia  lost  youth  is  ever  hy  bM  side* 


By    its    swout    weight    of    snowy  blossoms 
bowed. 
The  rose-trtio  branch  hangs  low, 
And  in  the  sunshine,  like  a  fleecy  cloud,     '^ 

Hways  slow'y  to  and  fro. 
"Oh,    is    it   you?"     the    old    man    asks; 

'•  Irene  I  " 
And  smiles,  and  fancies  that  her  fftce  j^e's 
seen  ,  ,, 

Beneath  ... 

The  opening  roses  of  a  bridal  wreath  I 

Down  from  the  gambrel  roof  a  white  dove 
flits, 
The  sunshine  on  its  wings. 
And  lighting  close  to  where  the  dreamer  sits, 

A  vision  with  it  brings— 
A  golden  gleam  from  some  long  vanished 

day, 
"Dear  love,"  he  calls;  then,    "Why  will 
you  not  stay  ?" 
He  sighs,  '"'''^ 

For,  at  his  voice,    the  bird    looks  up  and 
flies  ! 

Oh,  constant  heart  1  whose  failing  thoughts 
cling  fast  [';] 

To  one  long  laid  in  dust, 
Still  seeing,  turned  to  thine,  as  in  the  past, 

Her  look  of  perfect  trust, 
Hor  soft  voice    hearing  in  the  south    wind's 

breath,  \    ,» 

Dream  on  !    Love  pure  as  thine  shall  outlive 
death. 
Ami  when 

The  gates  unfold,    her  eyes    meet    t^i^s 
again  1  ^  .  ,.-  ^ 

A  SUMMER  DAY. 

Deep  down  beside  the  tangled  sedge 

The  meadow-lark  sings  all  the  dixy, 
And  bursts  at  times  from  out  the  hi  dge 

The  mimic  chatter  of  the  jay  ; 
And  here  and  there  a  wandering  note, 

A  cricket's  chirp,  comes  sweet  and  clear, 
Where  dreamy  mists  of  summer  float 

At  noon  upon  the  grassy  mere. 
Afar  away  below  the  hill 

I  see  the  noisy  mill-wheel  go. 
The  smooth,  broad  lake  above  the  mill, 

The  flash  of  foam  that  roars  below. 
And  on  the  even  slopes  that  rise 

So  gently  toward  the  mountain's  brow, 
The  cattle  watch  with  sleepy  eyes 

The  lazy  plowboy  at  the  plow. 
My  soul  is  sleeping,  and  its  dreams 

Ah,  sad  and  sweet  that  dreaming  thrills. 
For  there  are  other  rales  and  streams, 

And  other  flocks  on  other  hiils — 
The  hills  whereon  I  climbed  to  puU 

The  golden-rodfi  and  weeds  of  May, 
When  all  the  world  was  beautiful 

And  an  my  life  a  summer  day. 
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THE  FIR-TREE. 

Hear'st  thou  the  sana  it  sings  to  me  f       ' 

The  endless  song  of  tne  dark  fir-tree. 

Before  my  window,  beside  my  door. 

It  sighs  and  whispers  foreverviore, 

By  tlawn,  oi   daylight,  or  night's  mid -hour. 

I  hear  its  still  small  voice  of  power, 

"  Eternity  !  Eternity  1" 
Is  the  hourly  njcsaaare  it  brings  to  me. 

When  I  am  weary  and  worn  with  patn, 

And  the  burning  sunshine  fires  my  brain, 

Faint,  and  listless,  and  fit  for  death, 

It  swings  and  rustles  with   fragrant  breath  : 

"Hot  and  lonely  thy  noon  may  be. 

But  there  is  a  long,  long  rest  for  thee  : 

F        ity  I  Etemitv  !" 
This  is  ti     ^.dolni  of  the  old  fir-tree. 

Sometimes  the  storms  of  summer  pour, 
The  lightnings  dazzle,  the  thunders  roar  ; 
Those  dark  boughs  groan,  and  writhe,  and 

swav, 
Lut.  sighing  and  moaning,  still  they  say  : 
"An  end  of  the  tempests  of  earth  shall  be  ; 
h  tranquil  morning  awaiteth  thee — 

Eternity !  Eternity  I 
Beyond  this  fateful  and  angry  sea." 
When  winter  hath  scattered  leaf  and  rose. 
And  the  boughs  bend  low  with  heavy  snows, 
Their  patient  dropping  a  lesson  lends, 
To  a  life  borne  down  with  care  He  sends. 
"  Bend  to  they  burden  !  awhile,  for  thee 
The  weight  and  wear  of  toil  must  be. 

Eternity  !  Etemily  I 
From  care  and  carking  shall  eet  thee  fre",** 

If  the  ways  of  man  my  spirit  vox, 
And  the  ways  of  God  my  soul  perplex, 
When  He  hath  taken  my  life's  desire, 
And  molen  my  heart  in  His  shining  fire  ; 
When  the  dearest  eyes  I  can  not  see. 
And  the  voice  I  longed  for  is  dead  to  me  ; 
••  Wait !   for  thy   longing  shall  find  the  key  ; 

Eternity  !  Eternity  ! 
There  shall  the  days)||iing comeback  to  thee," 
Softly  singeth  the  dark  fir-tree. 
When  I  shall  sleep  in  ray  quiet  grave, 
Oh,  kindly  fir-tree,  above  me  wave  ! 
Utter  thine  anthems  to  one  who  grieves 
Under  thy  shining,  singing  leaves  ; 
"  Keep  thy  faith  like  the  fadeless  tree  ! 
Tender  and  true  let  memory  be, 

Eternity  !  Eternity  ! 
There  thy  lost  love  is  waiting  for  thoe  !" 
Blest  be  thy  music,  oh,  dark  fir-tree  ! 
And  blessed  the  Maker  who  fashioned  thee  ! 


"NOT  DEAD,  BUT  RISEN." 

He  who  died  at  Arim  sends 
This  to  comfort  aQ  his  friends  : 


Faithful  friends  !    It  lies,  I  know. 

Pale  and  white,  and  cold  as  snow  ;  :  ,^ 

And  ye  say,  "  Abdallah's  dead  1" 

Weeping  at  the  feet  and  head.  ' 

I  can  see  your  falling  tears, 

I  can  hear  your  sighs  and  prayers  } 

Yet  I  smile  and  whisper  this  : 

I  am  not  th«  thing  you  kiss ; 

Cease  your  tears  and  let  it  lie — 

It  was  mine — it  is  not  I. 

Sweet  friends  !  What  the  women  lave 

For  the  last  sleep  of  the  grave. 

It  is  a  hut  which  I  am  quitting  ; 

Is  a  garment  not  more  fitting ; 

Is  a  cage  from  which  at  last. 

Like  a liird,  my  soul  has  pnssed. 

Love  the  inmate,  not  the  room — 

The  wearer,  not  the  garb — the  plume 

Of  the  eagle,  not  the  oars  ^^ 

That  kept  him  from  those  splendid  starii^Y' 

Loving  friends  I  Be  wise,  and  dry 
Straightwav  eveiy  weeding  eye. 
What  he  lift  upon  the  bier 
Is  not  worth  a  single  tear. 
Tis  an  empty  sea-shell — one 
Out  of  V  k  ^h  the  p<arl  has  gone  ; 
The  shell  id 'broken — it  lies  there  < 
The  pearl,  the  all  the  soul  is  here. 
Tis  an  eartheo  jar,  whose  lid 
Allah  sealed  the  while  it  hid 
That  treasure  of  his  treasury— 
A  mind  that  loved.     Let  it  lie  ; 
Let  the  share  be  earth's  once  more, 
Since  the  gold  is  in  his  store  1 

Allah  glorious  !    Allah  good  1 
Now  thy  world  is  understood  ; 
Now  the  long,  long  wonder  ends  ! 
Yet  ye  weep,  my  erring  friends. 
While  the  man  whom  ye  call  dead. 
In  unspoken  bliss  instead. 
Lives  and  loves  you  ;  lost,  'tis  true 
For  the  light  that  shines  for  yon  ; 
But  in  the  light  ye  can  notice 
Of  undisturbed  fehcity — 
In  a  perfect  paradise, 
And  a  life  that  never  dies. 

Farewell,  friends  i    But  not  farewell  j 
Where  I  am,  ye  too  shall  dwell. 
I  am  gone  before  your  face 
A  moment's  worth,  a  little  spaco. 
When  ye  come  where  I  have  stept^ 
Ye  will  wouder  why  ye  wept  ; 
Ye  will  know,  by  true  love  taught, 
That  here  is  all,  and  there  is  naughti 
Weep  awhile,  if  ye  are  fain — 
Sunshine  still  must  follow  rain  ; 
Only  not  a  death — for  death. 
Now  we  know,  is  that  first  breath 
Which  our  souls  draw  when  we  enter 
life,  which  is  of  all  life  center. 
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Be  ye  certain,  all  seems  love 
Viewed  from  ^.llah'^i  throne  above  1 
Be  ye  stout  of  heart  and  come 
Bravely  onward  to  your  home  I 
La-il  Allah  !     Allah  la  ! 
Oh,  love  divine  I    Oh,  love  alway  ! 
He  who  died  at  Azim  gave 
This  to  those  who  made  his  grave. 

.      APPLE-BLOSSOMS. 

The  orchard  grass  is  sunshine  barred, 
And  starry-white  upon  the  sward 

The  pretty  daisies  lie  ; 
I  rest  beneath  a  mossy  tree, 
And  through  its  waving  branches  see 

The  sapphire  of  the  sky. 

I  feel  the  balmy  breeze  of  May 
Soft  blowing  down  the  grassy  way, 

And  in  the  boughs  above 
The  little  birds  break  into  song. 
And  praise  in  thrilling  strains  and  strong, 

Spring's  halcyon  days  of  love. 

The  apple-blossoms  fall  around. 

And  tleck  the  daisy -checkered  ground 

As  breezes  softly  Idow  ; 
I  stretch  a  lazy  hand  aloft. 
And  grasp  a  cluster,  silken-softi 

Like  rosy -tinted  snow. 

I  look  at  every  tender  leaf^ 
And  marvel  while  a  life  so  brief 

To  Kuch  sweet  tbintrs  is  given  ; 
^Vhy  nv">t  for  them  a  longer  space 
To  blossom  gayly  in  their  place. 

Beneatn  the  summer  heaven  ? 

Whv  not  for  them  a  longer  time 
To  feel  the  sun  at  morning  prime, 

To  see  the  moon  at  night  ? 
To  quiver  by  soft  breezes  stirred  ; 
To  listen  when  God's  morning-bird 

Sings  heavenward  his  delight. 
Ah,  me,  my  heart  !  it  must  be  so. 
The  blossom  drops  that  fruit  may  grow, 

Tlie  sweetness  of  the  flower 
Dies  early  on  the  vernal  breeze. 
That  antuinn  time  may  ^>less  the  trees 

With  gohl  and  orirasi  a  dower. 

All,  me,  my  heart  !  so  must  thou  seo 
The  flowery  hopes  that  gladden  thee 

In  this  thy  morning  prime. 
Fade  in  the  fair  place  wliore  they  grow 
Drop  round  thee  swiftly,  like  the  snow 

Of  apple-blossom  time. 

But  if  they  leave  thee,  »K>d  and  true, 
And  pure  as  when  they  olostomed  new, 

Then  gladlv  'et  them  co  ; 
Where  now  these  fairy  bTosnoms  ^, 
In  God's  good  time  thine  eyes  shall  see 

Thy  life's  fair  harvest  glow. 


SOUNDS. 

There  are  couniiess  sounds  in  tiiis  world  of 
ours, 

Where  hidden  music  dwells  ; 
The  sons  of  birds  when  the  day  is  young, 

The  chime  of  distant  bells  ; 
The  echo  of  children's  voices,  borne 

From  the  shady  primrose  dells. 

The  tiny  tread  of  a  childish  foot. 

That  strays  about  the  room  ; 
The  tiny  voice  of  a  childish  song, 

That  comes  to  you  through  the  gloom 
When  the  evening  shadows  are  long  without, 

And  the  light  grows  dim  at  home. 

The  murmuring  rustle  of  the  leaves 

That  lH%athes  a  quiet  tune  ; 
The  gentle  dripping  upon  the  grass 

Of  a  midnight  shower  in  June  ; 
The  far-off  voice  of  a  hidden  brook, 

That  sings  low  to  the  moon. 

The  voice  you  have  waited  for  so  long, 

The  greeting  kind  and  free  ; 
The  word  that  calls  back  to  your  heart 

Some  old,  old  memory. 
That  sealed  the  promise  your  soul  has  held 

Silent  and  sacredly. 

There  are  many  sounds  in  these  hearts  of 
ours. 

That  speak  to  us  alone  ; 
Voices  that  reach  not  other  ears. 

Unheard  save  by  our  own  ; 
Footsteps  that  echo  b-ick  again 

From  the  past  with  a  muffled  tone. 

Oh,  is- there  naught  in  those  sounds  to  yon  ? 

No  tended  meaning  there  ? 
Can  you  not  bear  their  echoes  now. 

As  the  cry  of  some  tiespair  ? 
Or  is  your  life  so  crowned  with  bliss 

You  can  forget  they  were  ? 
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WILLOW  WHISTLES. 

"Twas  long  ago — 'tis  but  a  dream — 

Enwoven,  like  a  silver  thread 
In  emerald  vel%  et,  wound  the  stream 

Down  through  the  daisy-flowered  mead. 
Where  flaming  danf'cilions  grew, 

And  shone  like  cold  amid  the  green. 
And  violets  from  dells  of  dew 

Looked  shyly  out  upon  the  scene. 

A  barefoot  boy  and  sun-browned  iuss 

Sat  making  whistles  bv  the  brook  ; 
The  willows,  at  the  nodding  grass, 

Their  sunlit  tresfr&s  gayly  shook, 
And  through  the  rushes  amorous  ranKS 

The  woomg  winds  of  sumilier  sighed. 
And  white- rooed  hawthorns  uu  the  baniis 

Embraoed  &l)ove  the  silverv  tide. 
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And  thns  flew  by  the  light-winged  hours 

Then  on  the  stream  in  childish  V^y, 
They  cast  their  broken  twigs  and  flowers, 

And  watched  them  slowly  drift  away, 
And  hoped  that  Time,  in  coming  years. 

Might  gently  bear  their  lives  along, 
Whete  Love's  sweet  light  on  Sorrow's  tears 

Arch  rainbows  over  vales  of  song. 

But,  gliding  like  that  singing  stream. 

The  passine  years  sweep  ever  on  ; 
And  hopes  which  filled  that  loving  dream 

Are,  like  the  drifting  flowers,  gone. 
He  flung  his  boyhood's  toy  away 

To  listen  to  the  trump  of  fame, 
And  she  forgot  the  merry  lay 

That  from  the  willow  whistle  came. 

The  willow  died  ;  the  libdding  grass 

And  rushes  are  no  longer  there  ; 
The  flckle  winds  have  sought,  alas  ! 

And  wooed  a  thousand  scenes  as  fair. 
And  be  recalling,  like  a  dream. 

That  summer  day,  has  often  sighed 
That  one  as  lovely  as  the  stream. 

Should  prove  as  changeful  as  its  tide. 

The  hawthorn  stands  where  then  it  stood — 

No  flower  or  leaf  its  head  adorns — 
She  wears  her  crown  of  womanhood, 

And  finds  it  but  a  crown  of  thorns  ; 
And  he,  'mid  sorrow's  blasting  flame. 

Has  seen  bis  cloud-built  castles  fall. 
And  finds,  alas  !  the  trump  of  fame 

A  willow  whistle  after  alL 


THE  COUNTRY  LIFE. 

Not  what  we  would,  but  what  we  most, 
Makes  up  the  sum  of  living  ;    • 

Heaven  is  both  more  or  less  than  jus6 
In  taking  and  in  giving. 
Swords  cleave  to  hands  that  sought  the 
plough, 

And  laurels  miss  the  soldier's  brow. 

Me,  whom  the  city  holds,  whose  feet 

Have  worn  its  stony  highways. 
Familiar  with  its  loneliest  street — 

Its  ways  were  never  my  ways. 
My  cradle  was  beside  the  sea, 
And  there,  I  hope,  my  grave  will  bo. 

Old  Lomestead  1  in  fhat  any  old  tovm. 

Thy  vane  is  seaward  blowing ; 
Thy  slip  of  garden  stretches  down. 

To  where  the  tide  is  flowing ; 
Below  they  lie  ;  their  sails  are  furled, 
The  ships  that  go  about  the  world. 

Dearer  that  little  country  house, 

luland,  with  pines  beside  it ; 
Some  peach-trees,  with  unfruitful  boughs, 

A  wtffl,  with  weeds  to  hide  it ; 
No  flowers,  or  onl^  such  as  rise 
Self -sown,  poor  things,  which  all  despise. 


Dear  country  home,  can  I  forget 

The  least  of  thy  sweet  trifles  ? 
The  window-vines  that  clamber  yet, 

Whose  l)loom  the  bee  still  rifles  ? 
The  roadside  blackberries,  growing  ripe, 
And  in  the  woods  the  Indian  pipe  7 

Happy  the  man  who  tills  the  field,     :  T 

doutent  with  rustic  labour  ; 
Earth  does  to  him  her  fuUubss  yield, 
Hap  what  may  be  to  his  neighbour. 
Well  days,  sound  nights — on  I  can  (here  b« 

A  life  more  rational  and  free  ? 

i    ■ 

Dear  country  life  of  child  and  man  I 
For  both  the  best,  the  strongest, 

That  with  the  earliest  raoe  Ijegan,  . 
And  hast  outlived  the  longest ; 

Their  cities  perished  long  ago  ; 

Who  the  first  farmers  were  we  know. 

Perhaps  our  Babels,  too,  will  fall ; 

If  so.  no  lamentations. 
For  Mother  Earth  will  shelter  all. 

And  feed  the  unborn  nations  ! 
Yes,  and  the  swords  that  menace  now 
Will  then  be  beaten  to  the  plougn. 
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THANKSGIVING. 

Oh,  the  glorious  Thanksgivings 

Of  the  days  that  are  no  more. 
How,  with  each  recurring  season. 

Wakes  their  mem'ry  o'er  and  o'er  : 
When  the  hearts  of  men  were  simpler, 

And  the  heeds  of  life  were  less. 
And  its  mercies  were  not  reckoned 

By  the  measure  of  excess. 

W"  ^t  a  happy  turning  homeward, 

On  the  eve  of  that  glad  day  ; 
What  a  throng  o*  recollections 

RouTi'l  each  object  on  the  way. 
Here  the  school-house  with  its  m^ple. 

Leafless  now,  and  dark,  and  grint, 
Shaking  with  each  gust  that  crossed  it 

Threat'iiing  rods  on  every  limb. 

There  the  hill  whose  towering  summit 

Boyish  feet  had  loved  to  climb, 
When  the  distant  peak  stood  beck'ning, 

In  the  glow  of  even  time  ; 
And  where  boyish  hearts  had  wondei-ed. 

Till  the  coming  of  the  stars. 
Of  the  great,  wide  world  that  waited 

Far  deyond  those  sunset  bars. 

Ah,  how  gladly  manhood's  footsteps 

'Took  again  the  homeward  way. 
Fain  to  leave  the  world  behind  them. 

Were  it  only  for  a  day  ; 
Fain  to  seek  tne  dear  old  hearthstone, 

Warm  with  loving  hearts  and  tme, 
While  in  simple,  guileless  pleasures 

Youth  and  joy  returned  anew. 
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Then  how  sweet  and  safe  the  sleeping 

'Neath  the  sheltering  root  once  more, 
With  the  sentry  poplars  keeping 

Guard  above  it  as  of  yore. 
Homely  though  the  old  8(|uare  cham1>er. 

And  its  eouch  but  quaint  anr'  rude, 
Still  the  dreams  that  sought  its  pillow 

Were  a  bright  beatitude. 

Heaven  send  the  glad  Thanksgiving 

Of  that  older,  simpler  time. 
Tarry  with  us  not  in  fancy, 

Not  in  retrospective  rhyme  ; 
But  in  true  and  living  earnest, 

May  the  spirit  of  that  day. 
Artless,  plain  and  unpretending, 

Once  again  resume  its  sway. 


A  FAREWELL. 


Farewell,  days,  and  months,  and  yea'-s  ; 

Farewell,  thoughts,  and  hopes,  and  fears  ; 

Farewell,  old  delight,  and  woe ; 

Farewell,  self  of  long  ago  I 

In  the  old  familiar  place 

Time  sped  on  at  slower  pace — 

Past  recall,  indeed,  you  lie, 

IHtys,  and  months,  and  years  gone  by, 

Now  the  old  familiar  d<Jor 

Shuts  us  out  forevermore  I 

Farewell,  house — ^no  more  our  home  ! 
Others,  in  the  years  to  come, 
Hither  homeward  will  return — 
On  the  hearth  their  fires  will  bam ; 
Children  that  we  do  not  know 
Galdier  round  the  blithesome  glow  ; 
Other  feet  will  tread  the  stair. 
Other  guests  be  welcomed  there, 
We,  wnose  home  it  was  before, 
Shall  be  strangers  evermore  I 

May  be,  in  the  years  to  come, 

Past  the  house  our  feet  may  roaiii>- 

Over  all  a  subtle  change 

Will  have  stolen  and  made  it  strange, 

And  the  house  we  leave  to-day 

Will  have  vanquished  quite  away. 

In  this  house's  joy  and  care 

We  shall  have  no  lot  nor  share  ; 

All  our  life  herein  will  seem 

Like  a  half -forgotten  dream, 

We  shall  be  as  ghosts,  that  oome 

Ling'ring  round  their  ancient  home. 

If  our  feet  pass  evermore 

Near  the  old  familiar  door. 

Farewell,  days,  and  mcmths,  and  yean  ; 
Farewell,  buried  hopes  and  fears  I 
Wheresoe'er  our  footsteps  stray, 
Whether  long  OT  brief  our  stay, 
Whatsoever  good  we  find. 
Many  graves  we  leave  behind. 
So,  mrewell,  old  joy  and  jpain. 
We  shall  never  know  again  1 


Farewell,  all  things  that  we  leave  f 
fcJiirely,  life  and  warmth  must  cleave 
To  the  house,  when  we  are  gone. 

Can  it  empty  seem,  and  lone. 
When  the  echoes  of  the  years, 
Hopes  and  joys,  and  griefs  and  fears, 
Scarce  have  died  from  roof  and  wall  ? 
Surely,  ghostly  steps  will  fall 
On  the  ha,Te  dismantled  floors,  ' 

Gliding  in  at  open  doors. 
Flitting  up  and  down  the  stair,  -' 

Will  not  shadows  wander  there — 
Shades  more  vague  than  shadows  are. 
Or  than  ghosts  that  break  death's  bar  ? 
Sure  our  wraiths,  when  we  are  gone, 
Oft  will  haunt  the  chambers  lone — 
Come  to  seek  (ah,  ne'er  'to  find  !) 
All  the  years  we  leave  behind  ? 
Farewell,  house,  forevermore  1 
Farewell,  old  familiar  door  ! 
Farewell,  home — yet  no,  not  so— 
Home  goes  with  us  where  we  go  ! 
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VIOLETS 


TELL  ME  WHERE  THE 
GROW. 

I  wonder  where  the  violets  grow. 

The  lily'bells  as  white  as  snow  ; 

A  single  tiny  stem  I've  found 

Close  nestled  in  the  leaVes  ai'ound  ; 

One  tiny  stem,  a  single  one. 

And  yet  how  high  the  morning  sun  ! 

I  thought  they  always,  always  ^rew 

Where  free  birds  sung  and  skies  were  blue 

These  tiny  bells  too  frail  to  touch  ; 

It  would  not  matter  half  so  much 

How  high  the  sun  or  few  tlie  floweii ; 

But  Jeannie  waits  and  counts  the  hoan. 

And  listens  in  her  earnest  way 

To  hear  me  coming,  and  to-day 

I  promised  something  nice  to  bring — 

Some  little,  dainty,  sweetened  thing— 

And  promised  not  to  stay.     Alas  ! 

To  hunt  for  violets  in  the  graae — 

For  violets  sweet  and  bells  of  snow— 

With  many,  many  miles  to  go, 

And  then  to  see  them  in  the  street — 

Those  tiny  little  bells  so  sweet— 

Is  not  so  easy  quite,  I  think. 

As  gathering  flowers  upon  the  brink 

Of  brooks,  as  once  so  long  ago 

We  used  to  do.     Oh,  BeUes-of-snow  I 

I'm  sure  if  you  could  only  see 

The  pale  face  waiting  there  for  me. 

You  would  peep  out  and  let  me  find 

Your  bells  to  gather  up  and  bind  ; 

It  is  a  face  so  pale  and  sad — 

Not  even  bread  to  make  it  glad — 

The  lips  that  whispered  in  a  prayer 

Were  cold  to-day  ;  oh,  tell  me  where 

The  little  clumps  of  violets  grow. 

Those  lily -bells  as  white  as  snow  1 
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THE  BONNIE  WEE  WELL. 

The  bonnie  wee  well  on  the  breist  o'  the 

brae. 
That  shinkles  B&e  cauld  in  the  sweet  smiles 

o*  day, 
An'  croons  a  laigh  sang  a'  to  pleasure  itsel' 
As  it  jinks  'neath  the  breckan  and  genty 

blue-bell. 

The  bonnie  wee  well  on  the  breist  o'  the  brae 
Seems  an  image  tae  me  o'  a  baimie  at  play ; 
For  it  springs    frae  the    yird  wi'  a  flicker  o' 

glee, 
And  kisses  the  flowers,  while  its  ripple  they 

pree. 

The  bonnie  wee  well  on  the  breist  o'  the 
brae 

Wins  blessings  on  ^blessings  fu'  monie  ilk 
day  J 

For  the  wayworn  and  wearie  aft  rest  by  its 
side, 

And  man,  wife  and  wean  a'  are  richly  sup- 
plied. 

The  bonnie  wee  well  <hi    the    breist  o'  the 

brae. 
When  the  hare  steals  to  drink  in  the  gloam- 

in'  sae  gra^, 
Where  the    wild  moorlan'    birds    dip  their 

nebs  and  tak'   wing, 
And  the  lark  wets  his  whistle,  ere  mounting 

to  sing. 

Thou  bonnie  wee  well  on  the  breist  of  the 

brae. 
My  memory  oft  hannts  thee  by  nicht  and  by 

day, 
For  the  friends  I  ha'e  loved  in  the  years  that 

are  gaue, 
Ha'e  knelt  by  the  brim,  and  thy  gush  ha'e 

parta'en. 

Thou  bonnie  wee  well  on  the  breist  o'  the 

brae, 
While  I  stoop  to  thy  bosom,   my  thirst  to 

allay, 
I  will  drink  to  the  loved  ones  who  come  back 

nae  mair, 
And  my  tears  will  but  hollow  thy  bosom  sae 

fair. 
ThoH  bonnie  wee  well  on  the  briest  o'  the 

brae, 
My  blessing  rests  with  thee,  wherever  I  stray; 
In  jov  and  in  sorrow,  in  sunshine  and  gloom, 
I  wil    'remu  of  thy  beauty,  thy  freshne-s  and 

bi.om. 
In  the  depths  of  the  city,  midst  turmoil  and 

noise, 
I'll  oft  hear  with  rapture  thy  love-teaching 

voire, 
While  fancy  takes  wing  to  thy  rich  fringe  of 

green, 
And  quaff's  thy  oool  waters  in  noon's  gowden 

«heen. 


IN  EXILE. 

The  sea  at  the  crag's  base  brightens, 

And  shivers  in  waves  of  gold ; 
And  overhead,  in  its  vastness. 

The  fathomless  blue  is  rolled. 
T>iere  comes  no  wind  from  the  water. 

There  shines  no  sail  on  the  main, 
And  not  a  cloudlet  to  shadow 

The  earth  with  its  fleecy  grain. 
Oh  I  give  in  return  for  this  glory. 

So  passionate,  warm,  and  still, 
The  mist  of  a  Hia;hland  valley — 

The  breeze  from  a  Scottish  hill. 

Day  after  day  glides  slowly. 

Ever  and  ever  the  same  ; 
Seas  of  intensest  splendour. 

Airs  which  smite  hot  as  flame. 
Birds  of  imperial  plumage. 

Palms  straight  as  columns  of  fire. 
Flutter  and  glitter  around  me; 

But  not  so  my  soul's  desire.  " 

I  long  for  the  song  of  the  laverock, 

The  cataract's  leap  and  flash, 
The  sweep  of  the  red  deer's  antlers, 

The  gleam  of  the  mountain  ash.       ^ 
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Only  when  night's  quiescent. 

And  peopled  with  alien  stars. 
Old  faces  come  to  the  casement. 

And  peer  through  the  vine-leaved  bara*^::^«  ■ 
No  words  1  but  I  ^uess  their  fancies —      ■  :  ■  i 

Their  dreamings  are  also  mine — 
Of  the  land  of  the  cloud  and  heather— 

The  region  of  Auld  Long  Syne. 
A^in  we  are  treading  the  mountains. 

Below  us  broadens  the  firth,  .,-. 

And  billows  of  light  keep  rolling  jtV 

Down  leagues  of  empurpled  heath.  ^< 

S^eed  swift  through  the  glowing  tropics. 

Stout  ship,  that  shall  bear  me  home  ; 
Oh,  pass,  as  a  God-sent  arrow. 

Through  tempest,  darkness,  and  foam, 
Bear  up  through  the  silent  girdle 

That  circles  the  flying  earth. 
Tin  there  shall  blaze  on  thy  compass 

The  lode-star  over  the  north. 
That  the  winds  of  the  hills  may  afreet  us. 

That  our  footsteps  again  may  be 
In  the  land  of  our  heart's  traditions, 

And  close  to  the  storied  sea. 


0,  blest  the  soul  whose  lips  of  faith  can  say 
In  the  storm-lulls  of  grief,    "  Thy  will  be 

done  !" 
0,  blest  the  sonl  that  trusts  that  Holy  One, 
Who  in  his  bosom  bears  his  lambs  away  1 
Haskibt  M'Ewen  Kimball. 
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TE  A.RS  FOK  THE  LITTLE  ONES. 


TO  MY  CHILD. 

C!ome  back  to  me,  my  child  t     I  call  thee 
ever 
All  the  day  long  I  listen  for  thy  voice, — 
The  ringing  laugh  that  made  my  heart  re- 
joice ; 
I  miss  it  'midst  life's  languishment  and  fever! 
For  thy  blue  eyes  of  love  and  light  I  pine, — 
Thy  twining    arms, —  thy    frequent  soft 
caress  : 
Like  balmiest  summer,  stole  thy  lips  to  mine. 
Oh  !  at  still  eve  my  heart  how  didst  thou 
bless  1 
Come  back,  my  child  I    I  wander  hopeless- 
hearted 
,     Where'er  thy  little    feet    have    dancing 

strayed ; 
Sad  is  the  home  whence  thy  aweet  face  hath 
parted, 
Silent  the  nursery  where  thon'st  prattling 
played  ! 
Earth  wears  for  me  but  one  unvarying  gloom, 
O'ershadowed  by  the   thought  that  thou  art 
in  the  tomb  t 

Come  back  to  me,  my  child  !  though  but  in 
dreams, — 
Thine  angel-iinage  kt  me  clasp  once  more  I 
If,  haply,  o  er  my  couch  still  slumber  gleams, 
The  night-time  may  thy  rosy  lips  restore, — 
Thy  downy  cheek  Jay  lovingly  to  mine, — 
Thy  sweet  .**  my  mother,    in  my  dreaming 
sleep, — 
While  thy  dmall  arms  around  me  closer  twine. 

My  idol-boy  1    I  wake  to  weep. 
Never  again  on  earth  shall  I  behold  thee  ! 
Thou'st  left  my  side,   and  gone  to  otiier 
reati 
My  child  I  I  know  the  Saviour's  arms  enfold 
(.  thee, — 

I  know  thou  leanest  on  His  pitying  breast, 
A  blessed  lot  1    My  child,  0,  ask  for  me, 
That  where  thy  home  is  mine  ere  long  may 
be  — Mbs.  E.  J.  £ame8. 


He  that  hath  found  some  fledged  bird's  nest 
may  know. 

At  first  sight,  if  the  bird  be  flowia  ) 
But  wh»t  fair  dell  or  grove  he  sings  in  now. 

That  is  to  him  unknown. 

And  yet,  as  angels  in  some  brighter  dreams 

Call  to  the  soul  when  man  doth  sleep. 
So  some  strange  thoughts    ^»nscena   our 

wonted  themes, 
''    And  into  gbry  peep. 

-Hbitbt  Vaughatt. 
h_    .  


TO  A  DEPARTED  CHILD.        a;| 

I  yiold  thee  unto  higher  spheres  ;  ^  /. 

I  bend  my  head  and  say,  ''  Thy  will. 
Not  mine,  be  done, "  though  bitter  tean 

The  while  mine  eyelids  BIL  ^|| 

I  know  thou  hast  escaped  the  blight    f|j„if5|/ 
That  wilts  us  here,  and  entered  now    r) 

To  perfect  :lay, — though  in  the  night 
Bereft  of  thee  we  bow.  [  ^f^l^ 

And  yet  thy  little  sunny  life  •■*-• '  "'<•-' 

Was  beautiful,  as  it  was  brief  ;      ,  ^;^  IiiiA 

It  was  not  vexed  by  pain  or  strife, 
It  knew  but  little  grief.  / 

The  sunshine  from  our  house  is  gone, 
And  from  our  hearts  their  peace  and  joy ; 

We  feel  so  terribly  alone 
Without  thee,  dearest  boy  ! 

Thou  madst  us  feel  how  very  fair  '^» 

God's  earth  could  be,  and  taught  ns  love; 

And  in  life's  tapestry  of  care 
A  golden  figure  wov^. 

Brave  as  we  will  our  hearts  to  bear,  '^^■. 

Grief  will  not  wholly  be  denied ;  ^y. 

The  ineffectual  dikes  we  rear  :,  " 

Go  down  before  its  tide.  ; 

Wc  lie  all  prostrate,— cannot  feel 

God's  love  ;  we  only  cry  aloud, 
"  0  God  !  0  God  1"  for  all  things  reel,     / 

And  God  hides  in  a  cloud.  •/ 

We  blindly  wail,  for  "we  are  maimed 

Beyond  repair,  until  at  last  * , 

He  lifts  vfi  up, — «U  bleeding,  lamed. 
And  shattered  by  the  blast 

He  asks,  "  And  would  yon  wish  him  bad;. 
Whom  I  have  taken  to  my  joy, — 

Drag  downward  to  life's  narrow  track 
Your  little  spirit  boy?" 

"No!  no  I"  the  spirit  makes  reply, —     ' 
"Not  back  to  earthly  chance  and  pain,!*i 

"  Yet,  ah  1"  the  shattered  senses  cry, 
"  Would  he  were  here  again  !"  .  ■ 

He  was  so  meshed  within  our  love  ' ' 

That  all  our  heartstrings  bleeding  lie. 

And  all  fond  hopes  we  round  him  wove 
Are  now  but  agony. 

Yet  let  u«  suffer ;  he  is  freed. 
And  on  otr  tears  a  bridge  of  liofht 

Is  built  by  God,  his  steps  to  lead 
To  joys  beyond  our  siffht 

— William  W.  Stort. 
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BABE  CHRISTABEL. 

When  Beauty  walks  in  bravest  dress, 
And,  fed  with  ApnHs  mellqw  showery 
The  earth  laaghs  out  with  sweet  may- 
flowers, 

That  fiuAli  for  very  happineM ; 

And  spider-puck  his  wonder  weaves 
O'  nishts,  and  nooks  of  greening  gloom 
Are  nch  with  violets  that  bloom 

In  the  cool  dark  of  dewy  leaves  ; 

When  rosebuds  drink  the  fiery  wine 
Of  dawn,  with  crimson  stains  i'  the  mouth, 
All  thirstily  as  yeaminsr  youth 

From  Love's  hand  drinks  the  draught  di- 
vine: 

And  honeyed  j)lets  are  drowsed  with  bees ; 
And  larks  rain  music  by  the  shower. 
While  singing,  singing  hour  by  hour, 

Song  like  a  spirit  sits  i'  the  trees ;    ;f«:.«'rii< 

When  fainting  hearts  forget  their  f  jars, 
And  rn  the  poorest  life's  salt  cup 
Some  rare  wine  runs,  and  Hope  builds  up 

Her  rainbow  over  memcM'y's  tears ; 

It  fell  upon  a  merry  May  mom, 
I'  the  perfect  prime  of  that  sweet  time 
When  daisies  whiten,  woodbines  climb. 

That  dear  Babe  Christabel  was  bom. 

No  chamber  arras-pictured  round, 

VVhere  sunbeams  make  a  gorgeous  gloom, 
And  touch  its  glorieii  into  bloom. 

And  footsteps  fall  without  a  sound. 

Was  her  birthplace  that  merry  May  morn  ; 
No  gifts  were  heaped,  no  bells  were  rung. 
No  healths  were  drank,  no  songs  were 
sung, 

"When  dear  Babe  Christabel  wab  bora. 

But  Nature  on  the  darline  smiled,. 

And  with  her  beauty's   oleesing  crowned ; 

Love  brooded  o'er  the  hallo  wed.  ground, 
And  there  were  angels  with  the  cUUd. 
In  glancing  light  and  shimmering  sba<le. 

With    cTieeks    that  toudb;t  Mid   ripelier 
burned. 

May  rose*  in  at  the  Uttice^eanl«d 
A-tiptoe,  and  good- morrow  bSwie. 

No  purple  and  fine  linen  might 
Be  hoarded  up  for  her  sweet  sake  ; 
But  mother's  love  shall  ^kifae  and  make 

The  little  wearer  bravely  dight. 

And  worlds  of  Worship  are  their  eyes, 
Their  loyal  hearts  are  worlds  of  love, 
Who  fondly  dasp  the  stranger  dove, 

And  read  its  news  irom  paradise. 

Their  looks  praise  Qod-^onls  s'ng  for  glee  : 
They  think  if  this  old  world  had  toil^ 
Throiigh  ages  to  bning  forth  their  child, 

It  hath  a  glorious  destiuy. 
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O,  happy  husband  1  happy  wife  ! 

The  rarest  blessing  heaven   drops  down. 
The  sweetest  bloom  in  spring's' crown. 

Starts  in  the  furrows  of  your  life. 

God  !  what  a  towering  height  ye  win. 
Who  cry,  "  Lo,  my  beloved  child  1" 
And  lif&  on  life  sublimely  piled. 

Ye  touch  the  heavens  and  peer  within. 

Look  how  a  star  of  glory  swims 
Down  aching  silences  of  space. 
Flushing  the  darkness  till  its  fnce 

With  beaUng  heart  of  light  o'erbrinu  i      .. 

So  brightening  came  Babe  Christabel,     -^^ 
To  touch  the  earth  with  fresh  romance. 
And  light  a  mother's  countenance 

With  looking  on  ber  miracle.  -  ^ 

With  hands  so  flower-like,  soft  and  fair, 
She  caught  at  life,  with  words  as  sweet 
As  Hrst  spring  violets,  and  feet 

As  fairy-Hgnt  as  feet  of  air. 

She  grew  a  sweet  and  sinless  child, 
In  shine  and  shower — calm  and  strife  ; 
A  rainbow  on  her  dark  of  life, 

From    love's    own    radiant    heaven    down* 
smiled. 

In  lonely  loneliness  she  grew,  ,j|     .  ;\\ 

A  shape  all  music,  light  and  love. 
With  startling  looks,  so  elot^uent  of 

The  spirit  burning  into  view. 
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A  spirit-look  was  in  her  face,  i  ''Jt.% 

That  shadowed  her  miraculons  range   T 
Of  meanings,  ever  rich  and  strange^ 

Or  lightened  glory  in  the  place. 

Such  mystic  lore  was  in  her  eyes. 
And  light  of  other  worlds  than  ou;r*,! »/ 
She  looked  as  she  had  gathered  floweni*  y 

With  little  maidi  I  of  parailise. 

Her  brow — fit  hokne  f(»:  daintiest  dveams— 
With  such  a  dawn  of  liglkt  was  orowned, 
And  reeling  ringlets  showered  round. 

Like  sunny  sheaves  of  gold^i  beams  : 

And  she  would' talk  so  wierdly  wild, 
And  grow  upon  y ou  r  wor  "lerings. 
As  though  her  stature  n.>r-.  on  wings  ! 

And  you  forgot  she  was  a  child.        .    r^  ,  .r 

Ah  !  she  was  one  of  those  who  come' 
With  [pledged  fHwmise  not  to  stay    ' 
Long,  ere  the  angels  let  them  stnq^  ' 

To  nestle  down  in  earthly  home :      i  ■ 

And  through  the  windews  of  her  eyei 

We  often  saw  her  sriintfly  soul, 

Sereu<&.  andf  sod  and  beantifnl. 
Go  sorrowing  for  lost  pavidlse. 

Our  lamb  in  nqrfftic  meadows  played  t 
in  some  celestials  sleep  she  walked 
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Her  dreAin  of  life,  »nd  low  we  talked. 
As  of  her  waking  heart  afraid. 

Midnight  wu  tranced  toleianly 

Thinking   of    dawn.     Her    star-thonghts 
burned. 

The  trees  like  b^med  propheta  yearned. 
Rapt  in  a  wind  of  prophecy. 

When,  like  the  niirht,  the  shades  of  woe 
On  all  things  laid  its  hand,  death -dark, 
Our  last  hope  went  out  as  a  spark, 

And  a  cry  smote  heaven  like  a  blow. 

We  sat  and  watched  by  life's  dark  stream. 
Our  loye-lamp  blown  about  the  night. 
With  hearts  that  lived  a«  lived  its  light, 

And  died  as  died  its  precious  gleam. 

She  thought  our  good-night  kiss  was  given. 
And  like  a  lily  her  life  did  close  ; 
Angela  uncurtained  that  repose, 

And  the  next  waking  duwned  iu  heaven. 

In  this  dim  world  of  clouding  cares 
We  rarely  know,  till  'wildered  eyes 
See  white  wiugs  lessening  up  the  skies, 

And  aogels  with  us  unawares. 

And  thou  hast  stolen  a  jewel,  Death  ! 

Shall  light  thy  dark  up  like  a  star, 

A  beacon  kindling  from  afar 
Our  light  of  love  and  fainting  faith> 

Through  tears  it  streams  perpetually, 

And  glitters  through  the  thickest  glooms, 
Till  the  eternal  morning  comes 

To  light  us  u  'er  the  jasper  sea. 

With  our  best  branch  in  tenderest  leaf, 
We've   strewn  the    way    our    Lord  doth 

come  : 
And,  ready  for  the  hairvest-home, 

His  reapers  bind  Our  ripest  sheaf. 

Our  beautiful  bird  of  light  ha tli  fled ; 
Awhile  she  sat  with  folded  wings — 
Sang  round  us  a  few  hoveriugs — 

Ihen  straightway  into  glory  sped. 

Through  childhood's  morning  land«  serene 
She  walked  betwixt  us  twain,   Uke  love  ; 
While  in  a  robe  of  light  above 

Her  better  angel  walked  unseen, 

Till  life's  highway  broke  bleak  and  wild  ; 
Then,  lest  her  starry  garments  trail 
In  mire,  heart  bleed,  and  courage  fail, 

The  angel's  arms  caught  up  the  ohild. 

Her  wave  of  life  hath  backward  rolled 
To  the  great  ooean  on  whose  shore 
We  wander  up  and  down,  to  store 

Some  treasure  of  tbetineB  oi  old ; 

And  aye  we  seek  and  hunger  on 
For  precious  pearls  and  relics  rare. 
Strewn  on  the  sands  for  us  to  Wear 

At  iteartt  for  love  of  her  that's  gone. 


O,  weep  no  more  !   there  yet  is  balm 
In  UUead.     Love  doth  ever  shed 
Bich  healins  where  it  npstles — spread 

O'er  desert  piflows  some  green  palm. 

Strange  glory  streams  through    life's   wild 
rents. 
And  through  the  open  door  of  death 
We  see  the  heaven  that  beckoneth 

To  the  beloved  going  hence.  j. 

Grod's  ichor  fills  the  hearts  that  bleed  ; 

The  best  fruit  loads  the  broKen  bough  ; 

And  iu  the  wounds  ouc  sufferings  plough 
Immortal  Love  sows   sovereign  seed. 

— Gkkald  Masskt. 


CHILD   BY 


GOD'S    SWEET 
GIVEN. 


MEftCY 


thy 


Child  by  God's  sweet  mercy  given  to 

mother  and  to  me, — 
Enteiing  this  world  of  sorrows,  by  His  grace. 

— so  fair  to  see ; 
Fair  aa  some  sweet  flower  in  summer,   till 

Death's  hand  on  thee  was  laid. 
Scorched  the  beauty  from  my  flower,    made 

the  tender  petals  fade, — 
Yet  I  dare  not  weep  nor  murmur,  for  I  know 

the  King  of  kings 
Leads  thee  to  His  marriage-chamber,   to  the 

glorious  bridal  brings. 

Nature  fain  would  leave  me  weeping.  Love 

asserts  her  mournful  right ; 
But  I  answer,  they  have  brought  thee  to  the 

happy  world  of  light. 
And  I  fear  that  my  lamentings,  as  I  speak 

thy  cherished  name, 
Desecrate  the  royal  dwelling, — fear  to  meet 

deserved  blame, 
U I  press  with  tears  of  anguish  into  the  abode 

of  joy ; 
Therefore  will  I,  meekly  bowing,  offer  thee 

to  God,  my  boy. 

Yet  thy  voice,  thy  childish  singing,  soundeth 
ever  iu  my  ears  ; 

And  I  listen,  and  remember,  till  mine  eye« 
will  gather  tears. 

Thinking 'oi  thy  pretty  prattlings  and  thy 
childish  words  of  love  ; 

But  when  I  begin  to  murmur,  then  my  spirit 
looks  abeve, — 

Listens  to  the  songs  of  spirit ;  listens,  long- 
ing, wondermg. 

To  the  ceaseless  gladhosannas  angels  at  thy 
bridal  sing. 

— E?4n(AM  Sybus. 


Onhr  a  Kttle  lifo,  and  ye^  liled  to  heaven,  r ; 

T'ne  hoime  that  longer  ones  may  never  win;^ 
She  had  no  wanderings  to  be  forgiven 

Before  the  golden  door  could  leit  her  iu. 
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ON  THE  DEATH  OF  A  FRIEND'S  CHILD. 

Death  never  came  so  ni^h  to  me  before, 
Nor  showed  me  his    mild  face  :    oft   had  I 

mased 
Of  calm  and  pe'ace  and  deep  forgetfulness, 
Of  folded  hands,  closed  eyes,  and  heart  at 

rest, 
And  si  amber  sound  beneath  a  flowery  turf, 
Of  faults  forgotten,  and  an  inner  place 
Kept  sacred  for  us  in  the  heart  of  friends  ; 
But  these  were  idle  fancies,  satisfied 
With  the  mere  husk  of  this  great  mystery. 
And  dwelling    in   the   outward   shows    ef 

things. 
Heaven    is   not   mounted   to   on  wings  of 

dreams, 
Nor  doth  the  unthankful  happiness  of  youth 
Aim  thitherward,  but  floats  from  bloom   to 

bloom, 
With  earth's  warm    patch  of  sunshine  well 

content : 
Tis  sorrow  builds  the  shining  ladder  up, 
Whose  golden  rounds  are  our  calamities. 
Whereon  our  firm  feet  planting,  nearer  God 
The  spirit  climbs,  and  hath  its  eyes  unseated. 

True  is  it  that  Death's  face  seems  stem  and 

oold. 
When  he  is  sent  to  summon  those  we  love, 
But  all  God's  angels  come  to  us  disguised  ; 
Sorrow  and  sickness,  poverty  and  death, 
One  after  other  lift  tlieir  frowning  masks. 
And  we  behold  the  seraph's  face  beneath, 
All  radiant  with  the  glory  and  the  calm 
Of  having  looked  upon  the  front  of  God. 
With  every  anguish  of  our  earthly  part 
The  spirit  s  sight  gro«ws  clearer  ;  thii  wa.^ 

meant 
When    Jesus  touched  the    blind  man's  lids 

with  clay. 
Life  is  the  jailer,  Death  the  angel  sent 
To  draw  the  unwilling  bolts  and  set  us  free. 
He  flings  not  ope  the  ivory  gate  of  Rest, — 
Only  the  fallen  spirit  knocks  at  that, — 
But  to  benigner  regions  beckons  us, 
To  destinies  of  rewarded  toil. 
In  the  hushed  chamber,  sitting  by  the  dead. 
It  grates  on  us  to  hear  the  AockI  of  life 
Whirl  rustling  onward,  senseless  of  our  loss. 
The  bee  hums  on  ;  around   the    blossomed 

vine 
Whirls  the  liirht  huraming-bird;  the  cricket 

chirps  ; 
The  locust's  shrill  alarum  stinc^  the  ear  ; 
Hard  by,  the  cock  shouts  lustily  ;  from  ftu'tn 

to  farm. 
His  cheery  brothers,  telling  of  i^he  sun, 
Answer,  till  far  away  the  joyance  dies  : 
We  never  knew  before  how  God  ha4  fiUed    ,  > 
The  summer  air  with  happy  living  sounds  ; 
All  round  ua  seems  an  overplus  of  life, 
And  yet  th«  one  dear  heart  lieg  cold  and  still. 


It  is  most  strange,  when  the  great  miracle 
Hath  for  our  sakes  been  done,  when  we  have 

had 
Our  inwardeat  experience  of  God,  ,"J|?^ 

When  with   his  presence  still  the  room  ex- 

pands, 
And  is  awed  after   him,    that    naught    is 

changed, 
That  Nature  8  face  looks  unaoknowledging. 
And  the  mad  world  still  dauce^  iieuUitJoe  v.i 
After  its  butterflies,  and  gives  no  sign — 
'T  is  hard  at  first  to  see  it  all  arght  ; 
In  vain  Faith   blows  her  trump  to  summon 

back 
Her   scattered    troop ;    yet,    through    the 

clouded  glass 
Of  our  own  bitter  tears,  we  learn  to  look 
Undazzled  on  the. kindness  of  Grod's  face  ; 
Earth  is  too  dark,  and  Heaven  alone  shines 

throbgh.  ,^ 

It  is  no  little  thing,  when  a  fresh  soul    V*  ; 
And  a  fresh  heart,  with    their  unmeasured 

scope 
For  good,  not  gravitating  earthward  yet. 
But  circling  in  diviner  periods. 
Are  sent  into  the  world, — no  little  thing, 
When  this  unboundetl  possibility  ^ 

Into  the  outer  silence  is  witlidrawn. 
Ah,  in    this    world,    where    every  guiding 

thread 
Ends  suddenly  in  the  one  sure  centre,  Death, 
The  visionary  hand  of  Might-have-been  ""t  • 
Alone  can  lill  .Desire's  cup  to  the  brim  ! 
How  changed,  dear  friend,  are  thy  part  ar.d 

thy  child's ! 
He  beuds  above  thy  cradle  now,  or  holcla 
His  warning  finger  out  to  be  thy  guide  ; 
Thou  are  the  nursling  now ;  he  watches  thee 
Slow  learning,  one  by  one,  the  secret  things 
Which  are  to  him  used  sights  of  every  day  ; 
He  smiles  to  see  thy  wonderiiig  glances  con 
The  graas  and  pebbles  of  the  spirit  world. 
To  thee  miraculous  ;  and  he  will  teach 
Thy  knees  their  due  observances  of  prayer. 
Children  are  God's  apostles,  day  by  day 
Sent  forth  to  preach  of  love,  find  hope,  and 

?>eace  ;    • 
lath  thy  babe  his  missuon  left  undone. 
To  me,  at  least,  his  going  hence  hath  given 
Serener  thoughts  and  nearer  to  the  skies. 
And  opened  a  new  fountain  in  my  heart 
For    thee,  my  friend,   and  all  :    and  oh  !  if 

Death 
More  near  approaches,  meditates,  and  clasps 
Even  new  some  dearer,  more  reluctant  band, 
God,   strengthen  thou  my  faith,  that  I  may 

see 
That     'tis  .  thine   aageHi  who,  with    loving 

haste,      ,^ 
Unto  the  service  of  th«  inner  shrine 
Doth  waken  thy  beloved  with  a  kiss  ! 

—Jambs  RussKLL  Low  u:<u 
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MY  CHILD. 

I  cannot  make  him  dead  t 

Hia  fair  sunshiny  head 
Ih  ever  bounding  round  my  study  chair  ; 
.J  Yet  when  my  eyes,  now  dim 

''  '  With  tears  I  turn  to  him. 

The  vision  vanishes, — he  is  not  there  1 

I  walk  my  parlour  floor 

And,  through  the  open  door, 
I  hear  a  foot  fall  on  the  chamber  Bt%ir  ; 

I'm  steppine  toward  the  hall 

To  give  the  Doy  a  call ; 
And  then  bethink  me  that — he  is  not  there  ! 

I  thread  the  crowded  street  ; 

A  satchelled  lad  I  meet. 
With  the  same   beaming  eyes  and   coloured 
hair  ; 

And,  as  he's  running  by,. 

Follow  him  with  my  eye, 
Scarcely  believing  that — he  is  not  there  1 

I  cannot  make  him  dead  1 

When  passing  by  the  bed, 
So  long  watched  over  with  parentad  care, 

My  spirit  and  my  eye 

Seek  him  inquiringly. 
Before  the  thought  comes  that — he  is  not 

there  t 
4  When,  at  the  cool  gray  break 

**  Of  day,  from  sleep!  wake. 

With  my  first  breathing  of  the  morning  air 

My  soul  goes  up,  with  joy, 

To  Him  who  gave  my  boy  ; 
Then  comes  the  sad  thought  that — he  is  not 

there  ! 
"**'  When  at  the  day's  calm  close. 

Before  we  seek  repose, 
I'm  with  his  mother,  offering  up  our  prayer; 
_^  What'er  I  may  be  saying, 

I  am  in  spirit  praying 
For  our   boy's    spirit,    though — he    is  not 
.   there  I 

Not  there  ! — ^Where,  then,  is  he  I 

The  form  I  used  to  see 
Was  but  the  raiment  that  he  used  to  wear. 
"^  The  grave,  that  now  doth  press 

Upon  that  cast-off  dress, 
J»  but  his  wardrobe  locked ; — he  is  not  there  ! 

He  lives  I — ^Iii  all  the  past 

He  lives ;  nor,  to  the  last,  , 
Of  sceine  him  again  will  I  despair  ; 

In  dreams  I  see  him  now  : 

And,  on  his  angel  brow, 
I  see  it  written,  "  Though  see  me  there  I  " 

Yes,  we  all  live  to  Q«d  I 

Father,  thy  chastening  rod 
^  help  us,  thine  amit^d  oqe8,.lio  bear, 

l%at  in  the  spirit  land. 

Meeting  at  thy  right  hand, 
>X  will  be  our  Heaven   to  find  that— lie  is 

tbMWl  —JOHK  PUUIPONT. 


LAURENCE. 

He  came  fn  the  glory  of  summer  ;  in  the  ter- 
ror of  summer  he  went ; 

Like  a  blossom  the  breezes  have  wafted  ; 
like  a  bough  that  the  tempest  has  rent 

His  blue  eyes  unclosed  in  the  morning,  his 
brown  eyes  were  darkened  at  morn  ; 

And  the  durance  of  paiu  couM  banish  the 
beauty  wherewith  he  was  burn. 

He  came — can  we  ever  forget  it,  while  the 
years  of  our  pilgrimage  roll  ? — 

Ho  oame  in  thine  anguish  of  body,  he  passed 
mid  our  anguish  of  soul. 

He  brought  un  a  pride    and  a  pleasure,    he 

left  us  A  pathos  of  tears, 
A  dream  of  \inpo8sible  features,   a  glimpse 

of  unuaUudarcJ.  years. 
His  voice  was  a  sweet  inspiration,  his  silence 

a  '^ign  from  afar  ; 
He  made  us  the  heroes  we  were  not,  he  left 

u«  the  cowards  we  are. 
For  the  moan  of  the  heart  follows  after  his 

clay,  with  perpetual  dole. 
Forgetting  the  torture  of  body  ' )  lost  in  the 

triumph  of  souL 

A  man  in  the  world  of  his  cradle,  a  sage  in 
his  infantine  lore. 

He  was  brave  in  the  might  of  endurance,  was 
patient, — and  who  can  be  more  ? 

He  had  learned  to  be  shy  of  the  stranger,  to 
welcome  his  mother's  warm  kiss, 

To  trust  in  the  arms  of  his  father, — and  who 
can  be  wiser  than  this   ? 

The  lifetime  we  thought  lay  before  him. 
already  was  rounded  and  whole, 

In  dainty  completeness  of  body  and  wond- 
rous perfection  of  soul. 

The  newness  of  love  at  his  coming, the  fresh- 
ness of  grief  when  he  went, 

The  pitiless  pain  of  his  absence,  *  le  effort  at 
argued  content. 

The  dim  eye  forever  retracing  -the  few  little 
footprints  be  made, 

The  quick  thought  forever  recalling  the  vis- 
ions that  never  can  fade, — 

For  these  but  one  comfort,  one  answer,  in 
faith's  or  philosophy's  roll ; 

Came  to  ■»  for  a  pure  little  body,  went  to 
Otoi  for  u  glorified  soul. 

— RossiTCR  Johnson*  ' 


<•  Be — rather  than  be  caUed-r-A  child  of  God,f 
Death  whispered.     With  assenting  nod. 

Its  head  upon  its  mother's  breast, 
The  Ijaby  bowed  without  demur ; 

Of  the  kingdom  of  the  blest  , 

Possessor — not  inheritor.  -> 

— Samukl  Taylor  Oolebidgs, 
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AWA*. 

Thou'rt  "awa*,  »w»' "   from  thy  mother 'a 
side, 
And  "  awa',  awa'"  from  thy  father's  knee; 
Thou'rt  "  awa' "  from  our  bleaaing,  our  care, 
our  careaaing, 
But  "  awa' "  from  our  hearts  thou 'It  never 
be. 

And  art  thou  "awa* "  and  "awa'  "  forever, — 
That  little  ff.oe, — that  tender  frame, — 

That  voice  which  fimt,  in  sweetest  accents. 
Called  me  the  mother's  thrilling  name, — 

That  head  of  nature's  finest  moulding, — 
Those  eyes  the  deep  night  ether 'aulae, 

Where  sensibility  its  shadows  '  J  i  '■ 

Of  ever-changing  meaning  threw  t  — 

Thy  sweetness,  patience  under  suffering, 
All  promised  us  an  opening  day 

Most  fair,  and  told  that  to  subdue  thee 
Would  need  but  love's  most  gentle  sway. 

Ah  me  !  'twas  here  I  thought  to  lead  thee, 
And  tell  thee  what  are  life  and  death  ; 

And  raise  thy  serious  thought's  first  waking 
To  Him  who  holds  our  every  breath. 

And  does  my  selfish  heart  then  gmdge  ttiM 
That  angels  are  thy  teachers  now, — 

That  glory  from  thy  Saviour's  presence 
Kindles  the  crown  upon  thy  brow  ? 

O  no  !  to  me  earth  must  be  lonelier. 

Wanting  thy  voice,  thy  hand,  thy  love  ; 

Yet  dost  thou  dawn  a  star  of  promise, 
Mild  beacon  to  the  world  above. 

— Mbs.  Hugh  Milleb. 
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DE  PKOFUNDIS. 

Whilst  I,  a  lonesome  kind  o'  man 
Wie'in  my  ohimny-comer  zit. 

No  vriend  or  dog  do  bide  wie'  me, 
Zo  I  be  vorced  to  think  a  bit. 

The  bells  ring  in  the  wuld  church'tiy#^ ; 

The  lime-trees  shiver  in  th»  blast; 
But,  O,  the  aching  sense  oloss 

Iliat  haunts  me  as  I  scan  the  pavt  1 

Last  year  it  wnr  a  oheerft^l  toiM 

The  bells  rang  out  zo  shant  and  clear; 

Bi}t  BOW  my  bonnie  Jan  is  dead, — 
My  child  is  gone,  and  I  be  here. 

Her  pattens  stand  beneath  the  oloth. 
No  more  they  echo  on  the  stoone ; 

0  God  !  I  pray  for  patience  still. 
But  I  be  here  all  aloane  1 

A  cradle  stands  right  avverjiead, 
And  there  a  mouse  ha'  built  her  nest ; 

For  thoughts  of  him  that's  pone  to  her, 
I  never  could  thae  mouse  molest. 


To-morrow  brings  another  year, 

God's  plans  surpass  all  human  wit ; 

I  thank  thee.  Lord,  for  the  sweet  words, 
"  Be  patieatr  Je^  and  bide  a  bit, " 

— ANONYMOCri*.  I 


CONSTANCE'S  LAMENT  FOR  ARTHUR. 

Constance.      Father  cardinal,  I  have  heard. 

you  say. 
That  we  shall  see  and  know  our  friends  in 

heaven.  i 

It  that  be  true,  I  shall  see  my  boy  again  ; 
For,  since  the  birth  of  Cain,   the  first  male 

child, 
To  him  that  did  but  yesterday  suspire, 
There  was  not  such  a  gracious  creature  bom, 
CardiuaL  You  hold  too  heinous  a  respect  of 

grief. 
Constance.     He  talks  to  me,  and  never  had 

a  son. 
Kiilg  Philip.     Yon  are  as  fond  of  grief  m  of 

your  cnild : 
Lies  in  his  bed,  walks  up  and  down  with  m^i 
Puts  on  his  pretty  looks,   repeats  his  words, 
Remembers  me  of  all  his  gracious  parts, 
Stuffs  out  his  vacant  garments  with  his  form. 
Then  have  I  reason  to  be  fond  of  grief. 
O  Lord  !  my  boy,  my  Arthur,    my  fair  son  ! 
My  life,  my  joy,  my  food,mj'  all  the  world. 
My  widow-comfort,  aud  my  sorrow's  cure  ! 
— Shakbsfeakk's  King  John..f 


m  FACE  OF  A  GREAT  SORROW. 

In  face  of  a  great  sorrow  like  to  death. 
How  do  we  wrestle  night  and  day  with 

tears  ; 
How  do  we  fast  and  pray  ;    how  small  ap- 
pears 
The  outside  world,  while,  hanging  on  some 
breath 
Of  fragile  hope,  the  chamber  where  we  lie 
Includes  all  space.     But  if  sudden  at  last 

The  blow  falls  ;  or  by   incredulity 
Fond  led, we — ^never  having  one  thought  cast 
Towards  years    where   "the  child  "  was 
not — see  it  die. 
And  with  it  all  our  future,  all  oar  past,^- 
We  just  look  round  us  with  a  dull  surprise  : 
For  lesser  pangs  had  filled  earth  with  cries 
Of  wild  and  angry  grief  that  would  be  heard; 
Bat  when  the  neart  is  broken — not  a  word. 
— DiwAH  Maria  mclook  cbaik. 


O  sleep,  swiet  infant,  for  we  all  must  sleep. 
Ana  wake  likd  babes,  that  we  may  wake 
with  Him 
Who*  watcheff  still  His  own  from  h&rm  to 
keep, 
Aiid   o'er    tbem   spread^    the   wings   of 
ohen^bim. 

■  .— SAMUEtTVYLOB  COiaBU^C  £. 
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CLOSING  DAYS. 

The  Bplashiog  breaker*  on  the  beach 

Seem  to  the  liateninft  ear 
To  wail  a  aoft,  sweet  plainti£f  dirge 

For  the  departing  year, 
The  yeUow  leaves,  whirl'd  o'er  the  path 

By  the  sharp  autumn  breeze, 
In  eiddyiuff  ulouds  are  falling  fast 

From  aU  the  rostling  trees. 

The  frost-beads  sprinkle  on  the  grass, 

Brigbt  in  the  chilly  dawn  ; 
The  matelesB  thrush  his  lonely  mee(l 

Seeks  on  the  rectory  lawn. 
The  laurustinus  'gins  to  show  ^  —■ 

Her  white  and  roseate  flowers^it  ,f>ii/ 
Sure  token  that  have  fled  at  last 

The  summer's  golden  hours. 

Blackberries  on  the  privet  hanp' 

The  ash  shows  clusters  red, 
Crowned  with  a  scarlet  diadem 

King  Oak's  majestic  head  ; 
The  elms  are  orange,  the  queen  beech 

la  robed  in  russet,  brown. 
And  from  the  graceful  pendant  birch 

Dun  leaves  come  showering jlown. 
Close  in  the  furze  the  linnet  lies, 

The  lark's  shrill  voice  is  mute^ 
No  longer  from  the  cherry-bough 

The  black -bird  tunes  his  flute  ; 
The  white-throat  and  tlie  nightingale 

To  sunnier  climes  have  flown. 
And  on  the  berried  holly-bough 

The  red-breast  sings  alone. 
Ah,  sweet  and  solemn  are  the  days 

That  mark  the  dying  year, 
Waking,  like  music  in  the  heart 

Some  slnmbering  memories  clear — 
Of  times  gone  by,  of  friends  long  dead^ 

Of  hi4>py  fleeting  hours, 
When  our  fond  youth  was  one  long  dream 

Of  loT«  and  joy  and  flowers. 

ONLY  A  YEAR. 
One  year  ago — a  ringing  voice, 

A  clear  blue  eye, 
And  clustering  curls  of  sunny  hair, 

Too  fair  to  die  1 

Only  a  year — no  voice,  no  smile, 

No  glance  of  eye, 
No  clustering  curls  of  golden  hair. 

Fair  but  to  dia  1 

One  year  ago — ^what  love*,  what  sohemes 
Far  into  life!  f>j\';»i.       • 

What  joyous  hopea,  what  high  resolTca, 
What  generous  strife  I  t ' 

Where  hast  tbon  been  ^us  yter,  beloved  ? 

What  hast  thou  seen,— 
What  visions  fair,  whlit  glofiotts  Ufe  t 

Where  thou  hast  been  7 


The  veil !  the  veil !  so  thin,  so  strong  ! 

Twixt  us  and  thee  ; 
The  mystic  veil !  when  shall  it  fall, 

That  we  may  see  ? 

Not  dead,  not  sleeping,  not  even  gone. 

But  present  still, 
And  waiting  for  the  cjming  hour 

Of  Ood's  sweet  will. 

Lord  of  the  living  and  the  dead. 

Our  Saviour  dear  ! 
We  lay  in  silence  at  thy  feet 

This  sad,  sad  year.  . 

— H^KBifiT  Bebcqjcb  Stowi,- 


T 


THE  LITTLE  BOY  THAT  DIED. 

I  am  all  alone  in  my  chamber  now, 

And  midnight  hour  is  near. 
And  the  fagot's  crack,  and  the  clock's  duU 
tick. 

Are  the  only  sounds  I  hear, — 
Ard  over  my  soul,  in  my  solitude. 

Sweet  feelings  of  sadness  glide, 
For  my  heart  and  my  eyes  are  full  when  I 
think 

Of  the  little  boy  that  died. 

I  went  one  night  to  my  father's  house, -^ 

Went  home  to  the  dear  ones  all, — 
And  softly  I  opened  the  garden  gate, 

And  softly  the  door  of  the  hafi. 
My  mother  came  Aut  to  meet  her  son. 

She  kissed  me  and  then  she  sighed. 
And  her  head  fell  on  my  neck,  and  she  wept 

For  the  little  boy  that  died.  , 

I  shall  miss  him  when  the  flowers  come. 

In  the  garden  where  he  played, — 
I  shall  miss  him  more  by  the  tireside. 

When  the  flowers  have  all  d<)cayed  ; 
I  shall  see  his  toys,  and  his  empty  chair. 

And  the  horse  he  used  to  ride  ; 
And  they  will  speak,  with  a  silent  speech, 

Of  the  little  boy  that  died.  ,  fi 

We  shall  all  go  home  to  our  Father's  honste. 

To  our  Father's  house  in  the  skies. 
Where  the  hope  of  our  souls  shall  have  no 
blight. 

And  our  love  no  broken  ties  ; 
We  shall  roam  on  the  banks  of  th«  river  of 
peace, 

And  Dathe  in  ito  blissful  tide,  ,. 

And  one  of  the  joys  of  our  heaven  shall  be 

The  little  boy  that  died. 

—Thomas  Chalmkwu 


i 


1 


And  w«ep  ye  now,  seeing  she  is  advanced  j^ 
Above  tiie  clouds,  as  high  as  Heaven  itself  t  ;< 
,     ,  , .  ,  — SaAK&jrxAiuB. 
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CASA  WAPPY,.  .  , 

And  hnst  tiiou  sought  thy  heaven  home, 

Our  fond  dear  boy, — 
The  realms  wbete  sorrow  dare  not  coma^ 

Where  life  is  joy  ? 
Pure  at  thy  death  an  at  thy  birth, 
Thy  spirit  caught  no  taint  fl-om  earth  ; 
Even  by  its  bhss  we  mete  our  dearth 
Casa  Wappy  ! 

Despair  was  in  onr  last  farewell, 

As  closed  thine  eye  ; 
Tears  of  our  anguish  may  not  tell 

When  thou  didst  die  ; 
Words  may  not  paint  our  grief  for  thee  ; 
Sighs  are  but  bubbles  on  the  sea 
or  our  unfatbomed  agony  ; 

Casa  Wappy  1 


I  '4H.T 


■'3  hil/ 


Thon  wert  a  vision  of  delight 

To  bless  us  ^iven  ; 
Beauty  embodied  to  our  sight, 

A  type  of  heaven  I 
So  dear  to  us  thou  wert,  thou  art 
Even  less  thine  own  self,  than  a  part 
Of  mine,  and  of  thy  mother's  lieart, 
Casa  Wappy  1  ^ 

Thy  bright,  brief  day  knew  no  decline^ ' 

T  was  cloudless  joy  ; 
Sunrise  and  night  alone  were  thine,    \xfiff 

Beloved  boy  I 
This  morn  beheld  thee  blithe  and  gay, 
That  found  thee  prostrate  in  decay  ; 
And  ere  a  third  shone,  clay  was  clay, 
Casa  Wappy ! 

Gem  of  our  earth,  our  household  pride. 

Earth's  undefiled, 
Could  love  have  saved,  thou  hadst  not  died, 

Our  dear,  sweet  child  ! 
Humbly  we  bow  to  Fate's  decree  : 
Yet  had  we  hoped  that  Time  should  see 
Thee  mourn  for  us,  sot  us  for  tliee, 
Casa  Wappy ! 

Do  what  I  may,  ^^o  where  I  will. 

Thou  meet'st  my  sight ; 
There  dost  thou  glide  before  me  still, 

A  form  of  light  I 
I  feel  thy  breath  upon  my  cheek,'— 
I  see  thee  smile.  I  near  thee  speak,—**  %'     ,, 
Till,  oh  !  my  heart  is  like  to  break;-  **'    " 
Casa  Wappy  1         ■  f^^? 

Methinks  thou  smil'st  before  me  now. 

With  glance  of  stealth  ; 
The  hair  thrown  back  from  thy  full  trow 

In  buoyant  health  ; 
I  see  thine  eyes'  deep  violet  licht. 
Thy  (limplea  cheek  camationed  luri^hiL 
Thy  clasping  arms  so  round  &nd  white, 
Casa  Wappy  I 


«>»  ill 
wi'l 


The  nursery  shows  thy  pictured  wall. 

Thy  bat,  thv  bow, 
Thy  cloak  and  bonnet,  club  and  ball  t  *""*■ 

But  where  art  thou  ?  **  ,-. 

A  corner  holds  thine  empty  chair,  " 

Thy  plaything*,  idly  scattered  there^ 
Bat  apeak  to  us  of  our  despair, 

Casa  Wappy  I  -^ 

J  Even  to  the  last  thy  every  word—** 

To  glad,  to  grieve — 
Was  sweet  as  sweetest  song  of  bird 

On  stinnner's  eve  ; 
In  outward  l)eauty  undecayed. 
Death  o'er  thy  spirit  cast  no  shade. 
And,  like  the  rainbow,  thon  didst  fade, 

Casa  Wappy  I  •, , . 

'<tmi'-f.  wri  I 
We  mourn  for  thee  when  blind.  bUnk  night 

The  chaml)er  fillB ; 
We  pine  for  thee  when  morn's  first  light    j 

Reddens  the  hills  ; 
The  sun,  the  moon,  the  stars,  the  sea,        f 
All — to  the  wall-flower  and  wild  pea — 
Arechanged ;  we  saw  the  world  through  thee, 
'  y  Caaa  Wappy  1 

And  though,  perchance,  a  smile  may  gleam 

Of  casual  mirth. 
It  doth  hot  own,  whate'er  may  seem,        ^'■ 

An  inward  birth  ; 
We  misB  thy  small  ctep  on  the  stair;      ,    ' 
We  miss  thee  at  thine  evening  prayer  tl* 
All  day  we  miss  thee. — everywhere,— ';'A''^ 
Casa  Wappy  !  *  * 

Snow  muffled  earth  when  thou  didst  gn, 

In  life's  spring-bloom,  '  ^/i  if 

Down  to  the  appointed  house  below,—  '' 

The  silent  tomb.  .) 

But  now  the  green  leaves  of  the  tree, 
The  cuckoo  and  the  •'  busy  bee, "  / 

Return, — but  with  them  bring  not  thee, 
Casa  Wappy  ! 

Tis  so,  but  can  it  be  (while  flowers 

Revive  again) 
Man's  doom,  in  death  that  we  and  ours 

For  aye  remain  ? 
O,  can  it  be  that  o'er  the  grave 
The  grass  renewed  shall  yearly  wave, 
Yet  God  forget  our  child  to  say  ? — 
Caaa  Wappy  ! 

It  cannot  be  ;  for  were  it  no 

Thus  man  could  die. 
Life  were  a  mockery,  thought  w<ere  wo6b 
;    And  truth  a  lie  ;      • 
Heaven  were  a  coinage  of  the  brain. 
Religion  frenzy,  virtue  vain, 
And  all  our  hqpes  to  meet  again, 
.  Casa  Wappy!  ,   ^,/ 
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Then  be  to  us,  O  dear,  loat  ohiUI, 

With  beam  of  lovo, 
A  star,  death's  uitcougenial  wild 

Smiling  above. 
Hoon,  soon  thy  little  feet  have  trod    i^^A 
The  skyward  path,  the  seraph's  road, 
That  led  theeoark  from  man  to  God, 

Casa  Wappy  t 
Yet  'tis  sweet  balm  to  our  ilcjpair,    ,■  • 

Fond,  fairest  boy,  :    r 

That  heaven  is  God's,  and  thou  art  there, 

With  him  in  ioy  ; 
There  pant  are  death  and  all  its  woes, 
There  beauty's  stream  forever  (lows ; 
And  pleasure's  day  no  sunset  knows, 
Casa  Wappy  ! 

Farewell,  then, — for  a  while,  farewell, — 

Pride  of  my  heart ! 
It  caonot  be  that  long  we  dwell. 

Thus  torn  apart. 
Time's  shadows  like  the  shuttle  flee  ; 
And  dark  howe'er  life's  night  be, 
Beyond  the  grave  I'll  meet  with  thee, 
Casa  Wappy  1 

""         •'■'     '    — David  Macbkth  Moib. 

AH'  HUSH  NOW. 

Ah  !  hush  now  your  mournful  complainings, 

Nor,  mothers,  your  sweet  babes  deplore  ; 
This  death  wc  so  shrink  from  bat  cometh 

The  ruin  of  lite  to  restore. 
Who  now  would  the  sculptor's  rich  marble, 

Or  beautiful  sepulchres,  crave  ? 
We  lay  them  but  here  in  their  slumber  : 

This  earth  is  a  couch,  not  a  grave. 
The  seed  which  we  sow  in  its  weakness 

In  the  spring  shall  rise  green  from  the 
earth  ; 
And  the  dead  we  thus  mournfully  bury 

In  God's  spring-time  again    shall    shine 
forth. 

Mother  Earth,  in  thy  soft  bosom  cherish 

Whom  wo  lay  to  repose  in  thy  dust  ; 
For  precious  these  relics  we  yield  thee  t 

Be  faithful,  0  Earth,  to  thy  trust. 
The  happy  and  just  times  are  coming, 

When  God  every  hope  shall  fulfil  ; 
And  visibly  then  thou  must  render 

What  now  in  thy  keeping  lies  still. 

— AURELIUS  PRDDBNTIUe, 


"  He  who  asked  of  thee, 
lioveth  a  cheerful  giver. "    So  she  raised 
Her  gushing  eyes,   and,   ere  the  tear-drop 

dried 
Upon  the  fringes,   smiled — and  that  meek 

smile. 
Like  Abraham's  faith,  was  oonnted  righteoaa- 

ness. 


A  SONG  OF  A  NEST. 

There  onoe  was  a  nest  in  a  hollow, 

Down  in  themossesaiul  knot-griiss  pressed, 
Soft  and  warm,  and  full  to  the  brim  ; 
Vetohf }  leaned  over  it,  purple  and  dim, 


With  '/uttercup  'uuds  to  follow. 


^I 


I  pray  you  bear  my  soog  of  a  nest, 

For  it  is  not  long  ; 
You  shall  never  light — in  a  summer  quest 

The  buBiies  among — 
Shall  never  light  on  a  prouder  uitter, 

A  fairer  nestful,  nor  ever  know 
A  softer  sound  than  their  tender  twitter. 
That  wind-like  did  come  and  go.  -^ 

I  had- a  nestful  once  of  my  own, 

Ah,  happy,  happy  1 1 
Right  dearly  I  luvod  i  em  ;  but  when  they 
were  grown. 
They  spread  out  their  wings  to  fly.    . 
0,  one  after  one  they  flew  away. 

Far  up  to  the  heavenly  blue, 
To  the  better  country,  the  upper  day, 
And — I  with  I  was  going  too. 

I  pray  you,  what  is  the  nest  to  me — 

My  empty  nest  ? 
And  what  is  the  shore  whore  I  stood 
My  boat  sail  down  to  the  went  ? 
Can  I  call  that  home  where  I  anchor  yet, 

Though  my  good  man  has  sailed  ? 
Can  I  call  that  home  where  my  uest  was  set, 
Now  all  its  hopes  have  failed  ? 

Nay,  but  the  port  where  my  sailor  went. 

And  the  land  where  my  nestling  be — 
There  is  the  home  where  my  thoughts  are 
sent. 
The  only  home  for  me.  > 

— Jkan  Ikgelow. 


to  see 


EPITAPH  ON  FOUR  INFANTS. 

Bold  infidelity,  turn  pale  and  die  ! 
Beneath  this  stone  four  infants'  ashes  lie  : 

Say,  are  they  loat,  or  saved  ? 
If  death's  by  sin,  they  sinned,  because  they're 

here  ; 
If  heaven's  by  works,  in  heaven  they  can't 
appear. 
Reason,  ah,  how  depraved  ! 
Revere  the  sacred  page,  the  knot's  untied  : 
They  died,  for  Adam  sinned  ;  they   live,  for 
Jesus  died. 

— Rbv.  R.  Robinsok. 


Tia  sweet,  as  year  by  year  we  lose 
Friends  out  of  sight,  in  faith  to  muse 
How  grows  in  paradise  our  store. 

— John  Kkblb. 
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ONLY  A  CUfUL 

Friends  of  faces  unknown  and  a  land 

Unvieited  over  the  sea, 
-Who  tell  me  how  lonely  yon  stand 
With  a  single  gold  curl  in  the  hand 

Held  up  to  be  looked  at  by  me. 

Whi?'^  you  ask  me  to  ponder  and  say 
What  a  father  and  mother  can  do, 
With  the  bright  fellow-looks  put  away 
Out  of  reach,  beyond  kiss,  in  the  clay 

Where  the  viol'-ts  press  nearer  than  you, — 

Shall  I  speak  like  a  poet,  or  run 

Into  weak  woman  s  tears  for  relief  7 
Oh,  children  I — I  never  lost  one, — 
Yet  my  arm's  round  my  own  Mttle  son, 
And  Love  knows  the  secret  of  Grief, 

And  I  feel  what  it  must  be  and  is. 
When  God  d  uws  :,  new  angel  go 
Through  the  bouse  of  a  man  up  to  hi.^ 
With  a  murmur  of  music  you  miss, 
And  a  rapture  of  light  you  forega 

How  you  think,  staring  on  at  the  door. 

Where  the  face  of  your  angel  flashed  in, 
That  its  brightness,  familiar  oefore, 
Burns  off  from  you  ever  the  more      f^  f,,^ 
For  the  dark  of  your  sorrow  and  sia. 

"  God  lent  hirn  and  takes  him, "  you  sigh  : 

— Nay,  there  let  me  break  with  your  pain : 
God's  generous  in  giving,  say  I, 
And  the  tiling  whioh  he  ^ives  I  deny 
That  he  ever  can  take  back  again. 

Fie  gives  what  he  gives.     I  appeal 

To  all  who  bear  babes, — iu  the  hour 
When  the  veil  of  the  body  v.  <?  feel 
Rent  around  us,  while  torments  reveal 
The  mctherhuod's  advent  in  power. 

And  {,he  babe  cries, — has  each  of  us  known 

By  apocalypse  (God  beinjj'  there 
Full  in  nature)  the  child  is  our  own, 
Life  oi  Mfe,  love  of  love,  moan  of  moan. 
Through  all  changes,  all  tirj  as,  every  where. 

He's  ours  and  forever.     B:.b>tre, 

O  father — O  mother   look  back 
To  the  first  lovcj's  assurance.     To  give 
Means  with  God  not  to  tempt  or  deceive 

With  a  cup  thrusv  in  Benjamin's  sack. 

He  gives  what  he  gives.     Be  content  I 
He  resumes  notliing  given — be  sura  ' 
God  lend!      Where  the  usurers  lent 
In  his  temple,  indignant  he  went 
Ard  scourged  away  all  those  impure. 

He  lends  not  ;  but  gives  to  the  end, 
As  he  lovee  to  the  end.     If  it  seem 

That  he  draws  back  a  gift,  comprehend 

Tia  to  add  to  it  rather — amend. 
And  finish  it  up  to  your  dream, — 


Or  keep — as  a  mother  may  toys 

Too  costly,  though  given  by  herself, 
Till  the  room  shall  be  stiller  from  noise,  i  V> 
And  the  children  more  fit  for  such  joya, 
Kept  over  their  heads  on  the  aheu. 

So  look  up,  friends  !  yon,  who  indeed 
Have  possessed  in  your  house  a  sweet  piece 

Of  the  heaven  which  men  strive  for,  uiuHt 
need 

Be  more  earnest  than  others  are — speed 
Where  they  loiter,  persist  where  they  ceast^. 

You  know  how  one  angel  smiles  there.       rfl 

Then  courage.     "Tis  easy  for  you 
To  be  drawn  b    a  single  gold  hair 
Of  that  curl,  from  earth 'a  storm  and  despair 
To  the  bdfe  plaoe above  us.     Adieu  ! 
— Elizaueth  Bakbstt  BaowNLKO. 


FAIIEWEEL. 


'^;t 


Fareweel,  my  wee  lassie,  fareweel. 
Ye  were  dear  as  the  licht  to  mine  e'e, 

And  nae  ane  can  ken  what  I  feel 
In  this  sorrowfu'  parting  wi'  thee.  ■^. 

A  welcome  wee  straneer  thou  wert. 

But  ye  didna  bide  utng  wi'  us  here, 
Ye  oa  >e  like  the  spring  to  my  heart, 

But  ye  left  all  withered  and  sere,      .jr,'^  "^  ■ 
Ah  1  Mary,  I  canna  bnt  weep,  ;.f  t' 

For  my  heart  was  sae  wrapt  up  in  thee^ 
I'd  fain  think  ye're  gane  but  to  sleep,       j-j^ 

And  yell  come  once  again  to  my  knee..'> 

O,  thon  wert  a  beam  of  delight  7^ 

Which  sae  lighted  my  heart  up  wi' joy  ! 
I  ne'er  thought  ye'd  fade  from  my  sight, 

Or  thatdeath  would  come  to  d'iatroy.     T  ' 
And  the  bairns  are  a'  weepin'  for  thee. 

For  they've  lost  their  wee  playmate  an'  a'. 
And  Johnnie  creeps  up  on  my  knee, 

And  he  asks  if  ye'll  aye  be  awa*. 

What  though  to  forget  thee  I  try,' 

And  the  words  that  ye  lispit  to  me^ 
The  streams  b'  this  heart  wiuua  dry. 

And  all  nature  's  the  memory  o'  thee. 
The  sweet  little  birdies  that  sing, 

And  the  innouunt  lamb  on  the  lea, 
The  b')nnie  wee  flowers  o'  the  spring 

An.  a'  but  faint  shadows  o'  the?. 

If  this  weary  world  is  all. 

If  in  gladness  we'll  meet  not  again. 
Let  nature  be  wrapt  in  a  pall, 

For  affeotion  and  beauty  are  vain. 

— ^AUBXANDKK  MaCLAGAK, 


"To  8»ek  a  brighter  land  with  me, 
Infant,  thou  wilt  not  fear  ; 

Fur  piteous  Heaven  the  sad  decre* 
Recalls,  that  sent  thee  here. " 
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THE  MOTHER'S  LAMENT. 

My  darling,  my  darling,  when  silence  is  on 
the  moor. 

And  lone  in  the  sunshine,  sit  by  our  cabin- 
door  ; 

When  evening  faUs  quiet  and  calm  over  land 
and  sea, 

My  d  irling,  my  darling,  I  think  of  past  times 
and  thee  1 

Here,  while  on  this  cold  shore  I  wear  out  my 

lonely  hours. 
My  child  in  the  heavens  is  spreading  my  bed 

with  flowers  ; 
All    weary  my  bosom  has  grown  of    this 

fiiendless  clime, 
But  I  long  not  to  leave  it,  for  that  were  a 

shame  and  crime. 

They  beat  co  the  churchyard  the  youth  in 

their  health  away — 
I  know  where  a  fruit  hangs  more  ripe  for 

the  grave  than  they  ; 
But  I  wish  not  for  death,  for  my  spirit  is  all 

resisted. 
And  the  hope  that  stays  with  me  gives  peace 

to  my  aged  mind. 

My  darling,  my  darling,  God  gave  to  my 
feeble  age 

A  prop  for  my  faint  heart,  a  stay  in  my  pil- 
grimage. 

My  darling,  my  darling,  God  takes  back  His 
gift  a(<ain, 

4nd  my  heart  may  be  broken,  but  ne'er 
shall  my  will  complain. 

— Gerald  G&ivfin. 


OUR  WHITE  DOVES. 

A  white  dove  out  of  heaven  flew, 
White  as  the  whitest   hepe  of  grace      * 
That  nestles  in  the  soft  euibrace 

Of  heaven  when  skies  are  summer  blue. 

Our  dove  had  eyes  of  baby  blue, 
iSoft  as  the  speedwell's  by  the  way, 
That  iooketh  up  as  it  would  say, 

"Who  kissed  me  while  I  slnnt,  (Ud  you  ?  " 

God  love  it !  but  we  took  our  bird. 
And  loved  it  well,  and  merry  made  ; 
We  sang  and  danced  around,  or  prayed 

In  silence  wherein  hearts  are  heard. 

It  see.  .dd  to  come  from  far  gr^^en  fields 
To  meet  us  over  life's  roug'j  sea. 
With  leaf  of  promise  frcKi  the  tree 

In  which  a  dearer  nest  it  builds. 

As  fondling  mother  birds  will  jroll 
The  softest  feathers  from  their  ^r«iast, 
We  gave  our  best  to  line  the  nest; 

And  make  it  warm  and  beautiful. 


But  all  we  did  or  tried  to  do, 

Our  floods  of  joy  it  never  fell*; 

Only  into  our  hearts  would  melt 
Still  deeper  those  dove -eyes  of  blue. 

And  so  it  sought  the  dearer  nest ; 

A  little  way  acrr>ss  the  sea 

It  kept  us  winged  company. 
Then  sank  into  its  leatier  rest. 

And  left  us  long  ago  to  feel 

A  sadness  in  the  swe-^ttftt  words, 
\  broken  heartstring  mid  tlte  chords, 

A  tone  more  tremulous  when  we  kneeL 

But,  dear  my  Christie,  do  not  cry. 
Our  white  dove  left  for  you  and  me 
Such  blessed  promise  as  must  ()e 

Perfected  in  thn  heavens  high. 

The  stars  that  shone  in  her  dear  eyes 
May  be  a  little  while  withdrawn 
To  rise  and  lead  the  eternal  dawn 

For  us,  up  heaven  in  other  skietk 

Our  bird  of  God  but  soars  and  sings  ; 
Oft  when  life's  heaving  wave's  at  rest, 
She  makes  her  mirror  in  my  breast, 

1  feel  a  winnowing  of  wi^fps.  ' ' 

^jid  meekly  doth  she  minister 

Glad  thoughts  of  comfort,  thrills  of  pride; 

She  makes  me  feel  that  if  I  died 
This  moment  I  should  go  to  heir. 

Be  &;ood  !  and  you  shall  find  her  where 
No  wind  can  shake  the  wee  bird's  nest ; 
No  dream  can  wake  the  wee  binl's  reat ; 

No  night,  no  pain,  no  parting  there  ! 

No  echoes  of  old  stormc  fiorxe  by. 

Elarth's  sorrows  slumber  peacefully  ; 

The  weary  are  at  rest,  and  Ho 
Shall  wipe  the  tears  from  every  eye. 

— Gbbald  Massey. 
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THE  MINSTERING  ANGEL. 

Mother,  has  the  dove  that  nestled 

Lovingly  upon  thy  breast, 
Folded  up  his  little  pinion. 

And  in  darkness  gone  to  rest  ? 
Nay,  the  grave  is  oark  and  dreary. 

But  the  lost  one  is  not  there  ; 
Hear'st  thou  not  its  gentle  whisper, 

Floating  on  the  ambient  air  ? 
It  is  near  thee,  eentle  mother, 

Near  th-se  at  tne  evening  hour  ji 
Its  soft  kiss  is  in  the  zephyr. 

It  looks  up  from  every  flower. 
And  when  Night's  dark  sAadowa  floeii^, 

Low  thou  bendest  thee  in  pr;iyer. 
And  thy  hciui;  feels  nearest  heaven, 

Then  thy  angel  balje  is  there  1 
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THE  ALPINE  SHEPHERD. 

When  on  my  ear  your  loss  was  knelled. 
And  tender  Bympathy  upbnrst, 

A  little  spring  from  memory  wellr^d 
Which  once  had  quenched  my  bitter  thirst; 

And  I  was  fain  to  bear  to  you 

A  portion  of  its  mild  relief, 
That  it  -light  be  as  cooling  dew, 

To  steal  some  fever  from  your  grief. 

After  our  child's  untroubled  breath 

Up  to  the  Father  took  its  way. 
And  on  our  home  the  shade  of  death 

Like  a  long  twilight  haunting  lay. 

And  friends  came  round  with  us  to  weep 

The  little  spirit's  swift  remove, 
This  story  of  the  Alpine  sheep 

WaH  told  to  US  by  one  we  love. 

They,  in  the  valley's  sheltering  care, 
Soon  crop  the  meadow's  tender  prime, 

And  when  the  sod  grows  brown  and  bare, 
The  shepherd  stnves  to  make  them  climb 

To  any  shelves  of  pasture  green 
That  hang  along  the  mountain-side. 

Where  grass  and  noyren  together  lean. 
And  down  through    mists  the  sunbeams 
glide. 

But  naught  can  lure  the  timid  things, 
The  steep  and  rugged  path  to  try. 

Though  sweet  the  shepherd  calls  and  sings. 
And  seared  below  the  pastures  lie. 

Till  in  his  arms  their  lambs  he  takes, 

Along  the  dizzy  verge  to  go, 
When,  needless  of  the  rifts  and  breaks, 

They  follow  on  o'er  rock  and  snow. 

Aad  in  those  pastures  lifted  fair. 
More  dewy  soft  than  lowlnnd  mead. 

The  shepherd  drops  his  tender  care. 
And  sheep  and  lambs  together  feed. 

This  parable,  by  nature  breathed. 
Blew  on  me  as  the  south -wind  free, 

O'er  frozen  brooks  that  flow,  unsheathed 
From  icy  thraldom,  to  the  sea. 

A  blissful  vision  through  the  night 
WouM  all  my  happy  senses  sway, 

Of  the  Good  Shepherd  on  the  height. 
Or  climbing  up  the  starr>  way. 

Holding  our  little  lambs  asleep — 

And  Tike  the  murmur  of  the  sea 
Sounded  that  voice  along  the  deep. 

Saying,  "  Arise,  ■^nd  follow  me  !" 

—Marie  White  Lowbll. 


THE  FIRST-BORN. 

Though  other  offspring  may  be  ours,  as  fair 

perchance  as  thou. 
With  al  beauty  of  thy  cheek,  the  8un< 

shi'     ot  thy  brow. 
They  i<     er  can   replace  the  bud  our  early 

fondness  nurst  ; 
They  may  be    lovely    and    beloved,  but  not 

like  thee — the  first  1 

The  first  I    How    many  a    memory  bright 

that  one  sweet  word  can  brins; 
Of  hopes  that  blossomed,  drooped,  and  died, 

in  life's  delightful  sprin?  ; 
Of  fervid  feelings  passed  away — those   early 

seeda  of  Vilisa, 
That  germinate  in  hearts  unseared  by  such  a 

world  as  this  ! 

My  sweet  one,  my    sweet    one,  my  fairest, 

and  my  first  ! 
When  I  thmk  of    what  thou    mightst  havo 

been,  my  heart  is  like  to  burst  ; 
But  gleams  of  gladness  through  the  gloom 

their  soothing  radiance  dart. 
And    my  siehs    are    hushed,  my    tears  are 

dried,  ■w'hen  I  turn  to  what  thou  art  ! 

Pure  as  the  snow-flake  ere  it  falls  and  takeji 

the  stain  of  earth, 
With  not  a  taint  of   mortal    life,  except  the 

mortal  birth, — 
Grod  bade    thee    early  taste    the  spring  for 

which  so  many  thirst ; 
And  bliss — eternal  bliss — is  thine,  my  fairest 

and  my  first  ! 

— Alabto  a.  Watts. 


Nay,  weep  not,  dearest,  though  the  child  be 
dead, 
He  lives  again  in  heaven's  unclouded  life, 
With  other  angels  that  have  early  fled  *' 

Arom  these  dark  scenes  of  sorrow,  sin  aad 
strife  ; 
Nay,  weep  not,   dearest,  though   thy  yearn- 
ing love 
Would    fondly  keep  tor  earth    its  fairest 
flowers. 
And  e'en  deny  to  bvighter  realms  above 

The  few  that  deck  thia  weary  world  of  us; 
Though  much  it  seems  a  wonder  and  a  woe 
That  one  so  loved  dhould  be  so  early  lost, 
And  hallowed  tears  may  unforbidden  flow 
To  mourn  the  blossom  that  we  cherished 
most  ; 
Yet  all  is  well  ;  God's  good  design  T  see. 
That  where  our  treasure  is,  our  nearts  may 
be  I  — JoHK  G.  Saxb. 


When  the  mighty  augela  raise 

Chorus  in  heaven,  one  little  silver  tone 
la  yours  forever,  and  one  little  praise, 

One  little  happy  voice,  is  ill  your  own. 


Hearts  are  lost,  hearts'  loves  remain  { 

^rts'  love  will  meet  thee  again. 
. .  uuse  and  tenant  go  to  ground — 
Loss  in  Grod,  in  Gc^head  found. 
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SlLEEP,  little  baby,  sleep. 

Sleep,  little  baby,  sleep  I 

Not  in  thy  cradle  bed, 
Not  on  thy  mother's  breast, 
Henceforth  shall  be  thy  rest, 

But  with  the  quiet  dead. 

Yes,  with  the  quiet  dead, 

Baby,  thy  rest  shall  be  t 
0,  many  a  weary  wight, 
Weary  of  life  and  light, 

Would  f%in  lie  dovm  with  thee 

I've  seen  thee  in  thy  beauty, 
A  thing  all  health  and  glee  ; 

Bat  never  then  wert  thou 

So  beautiful  as  now. 
Baby,  thou  seem'st  to  me 

Mount  up,  immortal  essence  t 
Young  spirit,  h»8te,  depart  ! 

And  is  this  death  ? — dread  thing, 

If  such  thy  visiting, 
How  beautiful  thou  art  I 

0,  I  could  gaze  forever 

Upon  tliy  waxen  face  ; 
So  passionless,  so  pure  I 
The  little  shrine  was  sure 
y     An  angel's  dwelling-place. 

Thou  weepest,  childless  mother  t 
Ay,  weep, — 't  will  ease  thine  heart ; — 

He  was  thy  first-born  son, 

Thy  first,  thine  only  one,  »«  su. 

'Tis  hard  from  him  to  parlw       iimaac 

0,  there  are  recolleotions  '  ^f*  -  . 

Round  mothers'  hearts  that  oline, — 
That  mingle  with  the  tears 
And  smiles  of  after  years, 
> ,'  W^ith  oft  awakening. 

But  thou  wilt  then,  fond  mother, 

In  after  years  look  back 
(Time  briugs  such  wondrous  easing) 
With  sadness  not  unpleasiug 
'.    E'en  on  this  gloomy  track. 

Thonlt  say,  "My  first-born  blessing, 

It  almorft  broke  my  heart, 
When  thou  wert  forced  to  go  I 
And  yet  for  thee  I  know 

'Twas  better  to  depart. 

"Godtcok  thee  in  His  mercy, 

A  lamb,  unasked,  untried  ; 
Ho  fought  the  fight  for  thee. 
He  won  the  victory. 

And  thou  art  sanctified. 

"  I  look  around  and  see 

The  evil  ways  of  men  j 
And  0,  beloved  child,  .i,,,. . 

I'm  more  than  reconoUed 

To  thy  departure  then. 


"  The  little  arms  that  clasped  me, 
The  innocent  lips  that;  pressed,—* 

Would  they  have  been  a6  pure 

Till  now  as  when  of  yore 
I  lulled  thee  on  my  breast  ? 

"  Now  like  a  dewdrop  shrined 

Within  a  crystal  stone, 
ThouH  safe  in  hfaven,  my  dove, 
Safe  with  the  Source  of  love. 

The  everlasting  One  ! 
"And  when  the  hour  arrives, 

From  flesh  that  sets  me  free. 
Thy  spirit  may  await, 
The  first  at  heaven's  gate. 

To  meet  and  welcome  me. " 

— Cakolihe  Bowuts  SOUTHIT. 
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O,  SWEET  BE  THY  SLEEP  ! 

0,  sweet  be  thy  sleep  in  the  land  of  the 
grave, 

My  dear  little  angel,  forever  1 
forever  ! — O  no  !  let  no  man  be  a  slave. 

His  hopes  from  existence  to  sever. 

Though  cold  be  the  clay  where  thou  pillow'st 
toy  head 
In  the  dark  mansions  of.  sorrow. 
The  spring  shall  return  to  thy  low  narrow- 
bed. 
Like  the  beam  of  the  day-star  to-raorrourp  i 
The  flower-stem  shall  bloom  like  thy  sweet 
seraph  form 
Ere  the  spoiler  had  nipt  thee  in  blossom  ;  . 
When  thou  shrunk 'st  from  the  scowl  of  the'' 
loud  winter  storm. 
And  nestled  thee  close  to  that  bosom. 
O,  still  I  behold  thee  all  lovely  in  death. 

Reclined  on  the  lap  of  thy  mother, 
WheiA  the  tear  trickled   bright,    when   the 
short,  stifled  breath 
Told  hoAv  dear  you  were  aye  to  each  other. 
My  child,  thou  art  gone  to  the  home  of  thy 
rest, 
Where  suffering  no  longer  can  harm  ye,     '  '■^' 
Where  the  songs  of  the  good,   where  th* 
hymns  of  the  bl«j8t,  ,,,.,,,  ,.  '  ,  ^»j 

Through  an  endless  existence  shall   charnri ' 
thee  : 

While  he,  thy  fond  parent,  must  sighing  so- 
journ 
Through  the  dire  desert  regions  of  sorrow, 
O'er  tiie  hope  and  misfortune  of  living  ti 
mourn, 
And  sigh  for  bfe's  latest  morrow. 

— ROBEBT  BtTRWS* 
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Gone  to  God  ! 
B*  still,  mj  heart  I  what  could  a  mother's 

prayer, 
In  all  the  Afildest  ecstacies  of  hope, 
Ask  for  its  darling  like  the  bliss  of  heaven  t'^  ^'• 
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I  NEVER  THOUGHT  OF  HIM  AND     I  The  world  i»  eraptieil  of  toy  child,  yet  crowd* 
DEATH.  [  ed  with  hia  loss  ; 

The  silence  and  the  vacancy  ray  steps  forever 


I  never  thought  of  him  and  death,   so  far 

apart  they  seemed, — 
The  love  that  would  have  died  to  save  of 

danger  scarcely  dreamed  ; 
Too  late  the  fear  that  prompted  h«?.p,  too  late 

the  yearning  eare  ; 
Yet  who  that  saw  his  lustrous  face  could 

doubt  that  death  oould  spare  ? 

As  in  the  round  and  beauteous  bud  the  pro- 
mise we  may  trace 

Of  the  unfolded  perfect  flower,  I  used  to  read 
his  face. 

Till  love  grown  rash  in  prophecy  foretold  him 
brave  and  stroug — 

A  battler  for  the  true  and  right,  a  tramplcr 
on  the  wrongs     ' 

Had  I  mv  life  to  live  again,  I  know  how  I 

■rould  live, 
And  all  the  wisdom  I  have  learned,  to  him  I 

meant  to  gjve. — 
To  bless  fafit  glowing  boyhood  with  the 

ness  of  my  age, 
And  train  him  up  a  better  man,  to  tread  a 

nobler  stage  ;  '  .^'H  '' 


cross 
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To  train  him  up  a,  peileet  man,  the  crown  of 
life  to  win. 

With  kin;<ly  chastity  of  thought  to  awe  re- 
bellious sin. 

With  all  the  lights  thrown  forward  of  a 
bright,  unwaated  youth, — 

A  soul  as  pure  as  cloistered  love,  and  stroug 
as  castled  truth. 

His  lot,  how  happ^  had  it  been,  with  age  to 

guard  and  gUide  ! 
And  yet  he  might  have  been  a  oir^  — r.his 

darling  might  have  died  : —  t>  v/.xi  [.!, . ; 
It  so,  I  need  not  canva^f  more  tiie  heavens 

why  this  should  be, — 
Ah  1  better  to  be  early  dead  than  live  to 

weep  like  me  1 

Tears !  tears  I  ye  never  can  be  his  !    The 

thought  my  own  should  dry  ; 
Yet  other  thoughts  and  sadder  thoughts  still 

brood  the  fountainS'by  : 
Why  was  a  treasure  to  me  given,  for  death 

so  soon  to  take  ? 
O,  may  thB  answer  be  a  heart  grown  purer 

for  his  sake  I 

Striv^g  one  day  to  be  myself,  of  living  things 
I  tnought, 

And  musing  on  my  blessipgs  left,  a  calm  was 
in  me  wrought, 

Till  glidiag  to  my  infant's  room,  all  noiseless- 
ly 1  stept, 

And  shuddered  as  remen:bnince'Woke,  that 
there  no  m(»re  he  slept. 


With  every  round  of  merriment  my   sorrow 

is  at  strife, 
And  happy  infants  stare  me  like  pictures 

wanting  life. 

So  gently  wail,  yo  pleasant  winds  [  and  weep, 
yo  silver  s  owers  ! 

Thou  shadow  of  the  oj^ress  tree,  lie  lightly 
on  the  flowers  I 

The  summer  lias  its  mildew's,  i^d  the  day- 
light has  its  clouds, 

And  some  put  on  their  marriage  robes,  while 
some  are  clad  in  shrouds. 

Thus  o'er  the  gleaming  track  of  life  the  gen- 
erations run, — 

Do  they  to  clodded  darkness  pa^ss,  or  to  a 
brighter  sun  ? 

Does  nothing  spiritual  liv^?  can  soul  become 
a  sod  * 

Is  man  on  earth  an  orphui  ?  is  creation  void 
of  God  ?  * 

Is  the  resplendent  cope  of  night  deserted, 

drear  and  dead  ? 
Does  no  great  ear  lean  down  to   catch  th« 

prayers  by  good  men  said  ? 
Is  groan  of  murdered  patriot,  or  shout  o1 

martyred  saint, 
As  idle  as  on   savage  shores  the  honielesil 

ocean's  plaint  ?. 

Above  the  lands  that  front  the  sky  in  the  >l* 

lumined  east. 
The  stars  hang  low  and  large-like  lamps  av 

some  immortal  feast. 
And  from  those  land  so  near  to  heaven  liavi 

wondrous  voices  come 
Of  God's  eternal  fatherhood  and  mail's  celes* 

tial  home. 

I  marvel,  then,  dear  child  of  mine  !   whom 

'neath  the  grass  I  lai'l, 
If  winged  and  bright,  a  spirit  now,    though 

scarcely  purer  made. 
Thou  liv'st  in  His  Almighty  care, in  mansion^ 

of  the  skftis  !  i,  ^ 

O,  say,  wilt  thou  come  down  to  me,  or-  i'to 

thee  arise  ? 

Gseat  mysteries  are  around  tiiee,  chiM  i  un- 
known or  dim  to  me, 

But  yet  I  cannot  dread  the  death  made  beau- 
tiful by  thee  j 

The  path  thy  little  feet  have  trod  I  may  not 
fear  to  tread,  »  i>'a   >         ■ 

And  80 1  follow  on  to  thee,'  as  by  an  nngel 
led. 

>;  •— JaMK  H£DI>liBWICK4a  X 
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THE  MORNING-GLORY. 

We  wreathed  about  our  darling's  head 

The  morning-glory  bright ; 
Her  little  Mce  looked  out  beneath, 

So  full  of  life  and  light, 
So  lit  as  with  a  sunrise. 

That  we  could  only  say, 
"  She  is  the  morning-glory  true, 

And  her  poor  types  are  they. " 

So  always  front  tht^  happy  time 

We  called  her  by  their  name, 
And  very  fitting  did  it  seem, — 

For  sure  as  morning  came, 
Beh&d  her  cradle-bai-s  she  smiiled 

To  catch  the  first  fuint  ray, 
As  from  the  ti:«lliB  smiles  the  flower 

And  opens  to  the  d  ly. 

But  not  so  bdMtifal  they  rear 

Their  airy  cups  of  blue. 
As  turned  her  sweet  eyes  to  the  light 

Brimmed  with  sleep's  tender  dew  ; 
And  not  so  close  their  tendrils  fine 

Round  their  supports  are  tlirowil. 
As  those  dear  arms  whose  outstretched  plea 

Clasped  all  hearts  to  her  own. 

We  used  to  think  how  she  had  come. 

Even  as  comes  the  flower. 
The  last  and  perfect  added  gift 

To  crown  love's  morning  nbur  ; 
And  how  in  her  was  imaged  forth 

The  love  we  could  not  Say, 
As  on  the  little  dew  drops  round 

Shines  back  thd  heart  of  day. 

The  Jioming-glory's  blossoming 

Will  soon  bo  coming  round, — 
We  see  their  rows  of  heart- rliaped  leaves     ^ 

Upspringing  from  thegronnd  ; 
The  tender  things  the  winter  killed 

Renew  again  their  birth, 
But  the  glory  of  our  morning 

Has  passed  away  from  earth. 

E^rth  !  in  vain  our  aching  eyeiio<  v.  • 

Stretch  over  tliy  preen  phun  t 
Too  harsh  thy  dews,  too  gross  thine  air, 

Her  spirit  to  sustain  ; 
But  up  in  groves  of  paradise 

Full  surely  we  shall  see 
Our  morning-glory  beauti&il 

Twine  round  our  dear  Lord's  knee. 

— Maria  Whitb  Lowklu 


0  LITTLE  CHILD  WITH  RADIANT 

EYES  I 

With  seeking  hearts  we  still  grope  on. 
Where  dropped  our  jewer  in  the  dust: 

The  looking  crowd  have  long  since  gone. 
And  still  we  seek  with  lonely  trust, — 
0  little  child  with  radiant  eyes  1 


In  all  our  heart-ache,  wc  ato  drawn, 
Unweetiug,  to  your  little  grave  ; 

There,  on  your  heavenly  chores  of  dawn. 
Breaks  gentler  sorrow's  sobbing  wave. — 
O  little  child  with  radiant  eyes  ! 

Dark  underneath  the  briehteuing  sod 
The  sweetest  life  of  allour  years 

Is  crowded  in  a  gift  to  God. 
Outside  the  gate  we  stand  in  tears, — 
O  little  chad  with  radiant  eyes  ! 

Heart-empty  as  the  acom-oup 

That  only  fills  with  wintry  showers,  ) 

The  breakfig  cloud  but  brimmeth  up  ' 

With  tears  this  pleading  life  of  onrs,-^ 
O  little  child  with  radiant  eyes  ! 

We  think  of  you,  our' angel  kith,  ^ 

Till  life  grows  light  with  starry  leaven  ; 

We  ne'er  forget  you,  darling,  with 
The  gold  hair  waiving  high  in  heaven, — 
Our  little  child  witli  radiant  eyes  ! 

Your  white  wings  will  conquer  death,  ) 

You  are  coming  through  our  dreams  e  'et 
now, 
With  azure  peep  of  heaven  beneath 
The  arching  gloiy  of  your  brow, — 
Our  little  child  with  radiant  ^es  I 

We  cannot  pierce  the  dark,  but  oft 
You  see  us,  with  looks  of  pitying  balm  : 

A  hint  of  heaven — a  touch  more  soft 
Than  kisses, — all  the  trouble  is  calm^— 
Our  little  child  with  radinat  eyes  ! 

Think  of  us  wearied  in  the  strife ; 

And,  when  we  sit  by  sorrow's  streams, 
Shake  down  upon  our  drooping  life  > 

The  dew  that  brings  immortal  dreams,— i 
Our  little  child  with  radiant  eyes  I       T 
— Gk&aij>  Massbt.  ^ 

•   A  DIRGE,     - 

Come  on  the  bosom  of  thy  Gkd, 
Young  spirit,  rest  thee  now  ;^  '    " 

Even  while  with  us  thy  footste|f  trdfl, 
His  seal  was  on  thy  brow. 

Dust  to  its  narrow  house  beneath  ! 

Soul  to  its  place  on  high  ! 
They  that  have  seen  thy  look  in  death 

No  more  may  fear  to  die. 

Lone  are  the  paths,  and  sad  the  bowers. 
Whence  thy  meek  smile  is  gone  ; 

But,  0,  a  brighter  home  than  ours 
In  heaven  is  now  thine  own. 

—  Felicia  Hemans. 

Sweet  seraph,  I  would  learn  of  thee. 
And  hasten  to  partake  thy  bliss,  ' 

And,  Ofto  tliy  world  welcome  me, 
1  As  first  I  welcomed  tliee  to  this. 
•  '  -i^DAHiEL  Websteh.  • 
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OUR  BABY, 

When  the  morning,  half  in  shadow, 
Ran  along  o'er  hill  and  meadow, 
And  with  milk-white  tingers  parted 
Crimson  roses,  golden-hearted  ; 
Opening  over  ruins  hoary 
Every  purple  morning-srlory, 
And  outshaking  from  the  bushes 
Singing  larks  and  pleasant  thrushes — 
That's  th  ?  time  our  little  baby, 
Strayed  from  Paradise,  it  may  be. 
Came  with  eyes  like  heiiren  above  her — 
O,  we  could  not  choose  but  love  her  I 
Not  enough  of  earth  for  sinningfS*' 
Always  gentle,  always  winning, 
Never  needing  our  reproving, 
Ever  lively,  ever  loving  ;      ,„.  ■»„  j^rrfi 
Starry  eyes  and  sunset  tresses'; 
White  arms,  made  for  light  caresses  ; 
Lips  that  knew  no  word  of  doubting, 
Often  kissing,  never  pouting  ; 
Beauty  even  in  completeness, 
Overfull  of  childish  sweetness — 
That's  the  way  our  little  baby. 
Far  too  pure  for  earth,  it  may  be. 
Seemed  to  us,  who  while  about  her 

Deemed  we  could  not  do  without  her. 
When  the  morning,  half  in  shadow. 
Ran  along  o'er  hill  and  meadow, 
And  with  milk-white  fingers  parted 
Crimson  roses,  golden-hearted  ; 
Opening  over  ruins  hoary  , 

Every  purple  morning-glory,       J'^  "••J  ^ 
And  outshaking  from  the  bushes 
Singing  larks  and  pleasant  thrushes— 
That's  the  time  our  little  baby. 
Pining  here  tor  heaven,  it  may  be, 
Turning  from  our  bitter  weeping. 
Closed  her  eyes  aa  if  in  sleepmg. 
And  with  white  hands  on  her  bosom 
Folded  like  a  summer  blossom. 
Now  the  litter  she  doth  lie  on. 
Strewed  yrith  roses,  bear  to  Zion  j 
Go,  as  paE>t  a  pleasant  meadow, 
Throagn  the  valley  of  the  shadow  ; 
Bear  her  softly,  holy  angels, 
Past  the  ranks  of  Grod's  evangels, 
Past  the  saints  and  martyrs  holy. 
To  the  Earth-bornj  meek  and  lowly. 
We  would  have  onr  precious  blossom 
Softly  laid  in  Jesus'  bosom. 

— Phoebk  Caby. 


Father,  we  will  be  comforted  1 

Thou  wast  the  gracious  river  ; 
We  yield  her  up — not  dead,  not  dead- 

To  dwell  with  thee  forever. 
Take  thou  our  child — ours  for  a  day, 

Thine  while  the  ages  blossom. 
This  little  shining  head  we  lay 

In  ihi  Redeenxer's  bosom. 


THE  CHANGELING. 

1  had  a  little  daughter,  ^v/ 

And  she  was  given  to  me 
To  lead  me  genuy  backward 

To  the  Heavenly  Father's  knee^ 
That  I,  by  the  force  of  nature. 

Might  m  some  dim  wise  divine 
The  depth  of  his  infinite  patience  /-,  <■_ 

To  this  wayward  soul  of  mine. 

I  know  not  how  others  saw  her, 

But  to  me  she  was  wholly  fair, 
And  the  light  of  the  heaven  she  came  fronVfA 

Still  lingered  and  gleamed  in  her  hair  ;  [. 
For  it  was  a  wavy  and  golden. 

And  as  many  changes  took, 
Ap  the  shadows  of  sun  gilt  ripples  ,  ;^J^^ 

On  the  yellow  bed  of  a  brook.  v. 

To  what  can  I  likeu  her  smilia^.  cfl 

Upon  me,  her  kneeling  lover,  f 
How  it  leaped  from  ner  Tips  to  her  eyelids,  ^A 

And  dimpled  her  wholly  over.  i 

Till  het  outstretched  hands  smiled  rJso,  ..^h 

And  I  almost  seemed  to  see  '  { 

The  very  heart  of  her  mother  ^ 

Sending  sun  through  her  veins  to  me! 

She  had  been  with  us  scarce  a  tw^lvemoQ^^ 

And  it  hardly  seemed  a  day,  .isvH. 

When  a  troop  of  wandering  angels         dJil  t)ilT 

Stole  my  little  daughter  away  ;  «>  oT 

Or  perhaps  those  heavenly  Ziugari  .a  A 

But  looseii  the  hampering  strings,  r 

And  when  they  had  opened  her  cage-door» ,  ^ 

My  little  bird  used  her  wings.  ut^uitf 

But  they  left  in  her  stead  a  changeling,    • 

A  little  angol  child,  ■Hn  &fVt 

That  seems  like  her  bud  in  full  blossom,-!'  ''' 

And  smiles  as  she  never  smiled  ;  •■"'*  jW 

When  I  wake  in  the  morning,  I  see  it         .  i 

Where  she  always  used  to  lie,  •  v  *  .,  yff I 
And  I  feel  as  weak  as  a  violet    iiiaHiti  H'^tVi^ 

Alone  'neath  the  awful  sky.  '        ^  mS 

As  weak,  yet  as"  trustful  also  ; 

For  the  whole  yearlong  I  see  '  «*i  !  (It^h'A 
All  the  wonders  of  faithful  Nature  '<< 

Still  worked  for  the  love  of  me ;  ■  <"jT 

Winds  wander,  and  dews  drip  earthward,  '  ^ 

Rain  falls,  suns  rise  and  set,  :  - ' 

Earth  whirls,  and  all  but  to  prosper 

A  poor  little  violet. 

This  child  is  not  mine  as  the  fitat  was, 
-    I  cannot  sing  it  to  rest, 
I  cannot  lift  it  up  fatherly 

And  bliss  it  upon  my  breast ; 
Yet  it  lies  in  mj  little  one's  cradle 

And  sits  in  my  iittie  one's  chair. 
And  the  light  of  the  heaven  she's  gone  to 

Transfigures  its  golden  hair. 

— jAMKa  RCS.SKLL   LowgT,l„ 
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iW<         BABIEBELL.  ' 

THE    POKM  OF  A    I4TTLB  LIFE   THAT  WAH  BUT 
THRKE  APRILS  LONG. 

Hare  you  not  beard  the  poets  tell 
Ho.v  uuaie  the  dainty  Babie  Bell 

Into  thi»  world  of  ours  ? 
Tlie  gates  of  heaven  were  left  ajar  ; 

With  folded  handMvnd  dreamy  eyet. 

Wandering  out  of  Paradise, 
She  saw  this  planet,  like  a  star,   '  '*'*  *^ 

Hun^  in  the  purple  depths  e'en— 
Its  bridges  running  to  and  fro, 
O  er  which  the  white-winged  anprels  go, 

Bearing  the  holy  dead  to  heaven. 
She  touched  a  bridge  of  flowers — those  foct, 

So  light  they  did  not  bend  the  bells 

Of  the  celestial  asphodels  ! 
They  fell  like  dew  upon  the  flowers. 
And  all  the  *ir  grew  strangely  sweet  1 

And  thus  came  dainty  Babie  Bell 
Into  this  world  of  ours. 

She  came  and  brought  delicious  May  ; 

The  swallows  bmlt  beneath  the  eaves  ; 

Like  sunlight  in  and  out  the  leaves, 
The  robins  w«i^'t,  the  livelong  day  ; 
The  lily  swung  its  noiseless  bell. 

And  o'er  the  porch  the  trembling  vine 
^  Seemed  bursting  with  its  veins  of  wine. 
How  sweetly,  softly,  twilight  fell  I 
0,  earth  was  full  of  singing  birds 

And  happy  springtide  flowers, 
When  the  dainty  Sibie  Bell 

Came  to  this  world  of  ours  I 

0,  Babie,  dainty  Babie  Bell,. 

How  fair  she  grew  from  day  to  day  t 
What  woman  nature  filled  her  eyes, 

What  poetry  within  them  lay  ! 
Those  deep  and  tender  twilight  eyes. 

So  full  of  meaning,  pure  and  bnght 

As  if  she  yet  stood  in  the  light 
Of  those  ope<l  gates  of  Paradise  1 
And  we  loved  Babie  more  and  more  t 
Ah  !  never  in  our  hearts  before 

Was  love  so  lovely  bom  : 
We  felt  we  had  a  link  between 
^,Xbis  real  world  and  that  unse^H* 
''/>  The  land  beyond  the  morn. 
And  for  the  love  of  those  dear  ev'Ss, 

For  love  of  her  whom  God  led  forth 

(The  mother's  being  ceased  on  earth 
When  Babie  came  froiu  Paradise), 
For  love  of  him  who  smote  our  lives, 

And  woke  the  chords  of  joy  and  pain — 
We  said,  "  Sweet  Christ  !'— our  hearts  bent 
down     ,  {.,iin,!t  '-,,ri 

Like  violets  aiier  rain. 

And  now  the  orchards,  which  in  Jutid 

Werts  white  and  rosy  in  their  bloom—* 
Filling  the  crystal  veins  of  air 


With  gentle  pulses  of  perfume- 
Were  riou  in  autumn's  mellow  prime  ; 

The  plums  were  globes  of  honeyed  wine^ 
The  hived  sweets  of  summer  time  ; 
The  iyory  chestnut  burst  its  shell ; 
The  soft-cheeked  peaches  blushed  and  fell  i 
The  grapes  were  purpling  in  the  grunge. 
And  time  brought  just  as  rich  a  change 

In  little  Babie  BelL 
Her  tiny  for:7i  more  perfect  grew. 

And  in  her  features  we  could  tcace. 

In  softened  curves,  her  mother's  face. 
Her  angel*natiire  ripened  too. 
We  thought  her  lovely  when  she  came  ; 

Hat  she  was  holy,  saintly  now — 

Around  her  pale,  angelic  brow 
We  saw  a  slender  ring  of  flame. 

God's  hand  had  taken  away  the  seal 

Which  held  the  portals  of  her  speech  ;  r; 
And  oft  she  said  a  few  strange  words 

Whose  moaning  lay  beyond  our  reach. 
She  never  was  a  child  to  ns, 

We  never  held  her  Being's  key  ; 
We  could  not  teach  her  holy  things  ; 

She  was  of  Christ's  self  in  purity. 

It  came  upon  us  by  degrees  ; 

We  saw  its  shadow  ere  it  fell, 
The  knowledge  that  our  God  had  sent 

His  messenger  for  Babie  Bell. 
We  shuddered  with  unlanguaged  pain. 

And  all  our  hopes  were  changed  to  fears. 

And  all  our  thoughts  ran  into  tears, 
Like  sunshine  into  rain.  , 

We  cried  aloud  in  our  belief, 

"0,  smite  us  gently,  gently^  God  I 

Teach  us  to  bend  and  kiss  the  rod. 
And  perfect  grow  through  grief. " 
Ah  I  how  we  loved  her,  God  can  tell } 

Her  little  heart  was  cased  in  ours  ; 
Our  hearts  are  broken,  Babie  Bell  I 

At  last  he  came,  the  messenger. 

The  messenger  from  unseen  lands. 
And  what  did  dainty  Babie  Bell  ? 

She  only  crossed  her  little  hands. 
She  only  looked  more  meek  sx\d  fair  i 
We  parted  back  her  silken  hair  ; 
We  laid  some  buds  upon  her  brow,  it 

White  buds,  the  summer's  drifted  snow--' 

Death's  bride  arrayed  in  flowers  ! 
And  thus  went  dainty  Babie  Bell 

Out  of  this  world  of  ours. 

—Thomas  Baiuiy  Aldrich. 


Oh  !  thcrj  is  never  sorrow  of  heart 
That  shall  lack  a  timely  end, 

If  but  to  God  we  turn  and  ask 
Of  him  to  be  our  friend  ! 

—William  Wordsworth. 
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THRENODIA. 

Gone,  gone  from  us  !  and  Bhall  we  see 
Those  sibyl -leaves  of  destiny, 

Those  calm  eyes,  nevermore  ? 
Those  deep,  dark  eyes  so  warm  and  bright), 

Wherein  the  features  of  the  man 
Lzty  slumbering  in  prophetic  light, 

In  characters  a  chilu  might  scan  f 
So  bright,  and  gone  forth  utterly  t 
0  stem  word— Nevermore  1 

The  stars  of  those  two  gentle  eyes 

Will  dhine  no  more  on  earth  ; 

Quenched  are  the  hopes  that  had  their  birth, 
As  we  watched  them  slowly  rise, 

Stars  of  a  mother's  fate ; 
And  she  would  read  them  o'er  and  o'er, 
Pondering  as  she  sate. 

Over  their  dear  astrology 
Which  she  had  conned  imd  conned  before. 
Deeming  she  needs  must  read  aright 
What  was  writ  so  passing  bright. 

And  yet,  alas  !  snte  knew  n^t  why 
H-jr  voice  would  'alter  in  its  song, 

And  tears  would  slide  from  out  her  eye, 
Silent,  as  they  were  doing  wrong. 

0  stern  word — Nevermore  I 

The  tongue  that  scarce  had  learned  to  claim 

An  entrance  to  a  mother's  heart 
By  that  dear  talisman,  a  mother 'd  name, 

Sleeps  all  forgetful  of  its  art  1 
I  love  to  see  the  infant  soul 
(How  mighty  in  the  weakness 
Of  its  ui.  "iutored  meekness  !) 
Peep  ti,midly  from  out  its  nest, 

Hib  lips,  the  while, 
Fluttering  with  half-fledged  words, 
Or  hushing  to  a  smile 
That"  more  than  words  expressed. 
When  his  glad  mother  on  him  stole 
And  snatched  him  to  her  breast ! 
O,  thoughts  were  brooding  in  those  eyes. 
That  would  have  soared  iik«  strong-winged 
birds 
Far,  far  into  the  tkiea. 
Gladdening  the  earth  -vith  song 

And  gushing  hcxmonies, 
Had  he  but  tarried  with  ua  long  1 
0  atem  word— Ne,v«rmore  1 

How  peacefully  thtiy  rest, 

Cross-folded  there 
Upon  hi»  little  breast, 
Those  small  white  hands  that  ne'er  were  still 

befoi'e, 
But  ever  spor^d  wjth  hvf  mother's  hair. 
Or  the   plain  cross  l^t  on  her  breast  she 

wore  1 
Her  heart  no  more  will  beat 

To  feel  the  tot^ch  of  th%t  soft  palm, 
That  ever  seemed  a  new  surprise, 


Sending  glad  thoughts  up  to  her  eyes. 

To  b^ss  him  with  their  holy  calm, — 
Sweet    thoughts !  they    made  her    eyes  as 
sweet. 
How  qujet  are  the  bands  ^ 

That  wov«  those  pleasant  bands  I  ,  (< 

But  that  they  do  not  rise  and  sink 
With  bis  calm  breathing,  I  should  think 
That  he  were  drop|)^  asleep. 
Alas  !  too  deep,  too'  deep 
Is  this  his  slumber^ 
Time  scarce  can  number 
The  years  ere  he  will  wake  again. 
O,  may  we  see  his  eyelids  open  then  1 
0  stern  word — Nevermore  1 

As  the  airy  eoesamere. 
Floating  in  uie  sunlight  clear. 

Where'er  it  toucheth  clingeth  tightly, 

Round  gloosy  leaf  or  stump  unsightly. 

So  from  his  spirit  wandered  oat 

Tendrils  spreading  all  about, 

With  a  perfect  love  of  all : 

0  «tern  word — Nevermore  I 

He  did  but  float  a  little  way 

Adown  the  stream  of  time.      - 
With  dreamy  eyes  watchiugtft«ti|^Ies  play. 

Or  listening  their  fairy  chime ; 
His  slender  sail 
Ne'er  felt  the  gale  ; 
He  did  but  float  a  Tittle  way, 

And,  putting  to  the  shore, 
While  yet  'twas  early  day, 
Went  calmly  on  his  way. 

To  dwell  with  us  no  more'i 
No  jarring  did  he  feel,      '     .,j. -,f^t. 
No  g^a^ing  on  his  vessel's  keel ; 
A  strip  of  silver  sand  ' 
Mingled  the  waters  with  t|:ie  land 

Where  he  was  seen  iio  more  ; 

0  stern  word — Nevermore  1 

Full  short  his  jonraey  was  ;  no  dust 

Of  earth  unto  his  sandah'  clave  ; 
The  weary  weight  that  old  men  must. 

He  bore  not  to  the  grave. 
He  seemed  a  cherub  who  had  lost  hk  way. 
And  wandered  hither,  so  his  stay    ''  "*=■'*  >  ({ 

With  us  WM  short,  and 't  was  most  meefi  ' 
That  he  should  be  no  delver  in  earth's  clod. 

Nor  need  to  pause  and  cleanse  his  fe«t 
To  stand  before  his  God  : 

0  blest  word — Evermore  ! 

— Jamba  Rhsssll  LowxiiL.  1 

'■4 

The  thought 
Of  Him  and  death  may  teach  us  more       ' 
Thaq  aU  our  life  hath  taught. 

— TgoMA.s  Bailey  Au)Eioa. 
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WEEP  NOT  FOR  HEB. 


she  waa  far  too  fair, 
thia  (guiU-t»ioted 


Weep  not  for  her  ! — O, 
Too  pure  to  dwell  on 
earth  I 
The  sinleas  glory  and  the  golden  air 

Of  Ziou  Heemed  to  claim  her  from  her  birth  ! 
A  spirit  wandering  from  ita  ualHva  eone, 
Wliich,  soon  discovering,    took  her  for  its 
own : 

Weep  taot  for  her  ! 

Weep  not  for  her  ! — Her  Bpan  was  like  the 
■f  »ky  ; 

Whose  thousand  stars  shine  beautiful  alid 
bright  ; 
Like  flowers  Uiat  know  not  what  it  is  to  die ! 
Like  loug-linked  shadelesa  months  of  Polar 
light.,; 
Like  music  floating  o'er  a  waveless  lake, 
While  echo  answers  from  the  flowery  brake  ; 
Weep  not  for  her  1 

Weep  not  for  her  ! — She  died  in  early  youth. 

Ere  hope  had  lost  its  rich,  romantic  hues  ; 

When  h  iman  boaoms  seemed  the  homes  of 

truth, 

And  earth    still    gleamed    with  beauty's 

radiant  dews. 

Her  summer- prime  waned  nojii,  [tOr^ys  ^  *^At 

freeze  ;  '  ; :  : 

Her  wine  of  life  was  run  not  to  the  lees  : 
Weep  not  for  her  ! 

Weep  not  for  her  !— By  fleet  or  slow  decay, 
It  never  grieved  her  liosom's  Core  to  mark 
Tlie  playmates  of  her  childhood  wane  away, 
Her  prospectos  wither,   or  her  hopes  grow 
dark  ; 
Translated  by  her  God,  with  spirit  shriven, 
She  passed  as  't  were  in  smiles  from  earth  to 
,v  heaven  : 

Weep  not  for  her  I 

Weep  not  for  her  1 — It  was  not  hers  to  feel 

The  miseries  that  corrode  amassing  years, 
'Gainst  dreams  of  bafilcd  bliss  the  heart  to 
steel. 
To  wander  sad  down  Age's  vale  of  tears, 
As  whirl  the  withered  leaves  from  friend- 
ship's tree» 
And  on  earth's  wintry  v^old  alone  to  be  : 

Weep  not  for  her  I 

Weep  not  for  her  ! — She  is  an  angel  now. 

And  treads  the  sapphire  floors  of  paradise. 
All  darkness  wiped  from  her  refulgent  brow. 
Sin,  sorrow,  .B\iSeTmg,  baaiabea  from  her 
eyes; 
Victorious  over  death,  to  her  appear 
The  vistaed  joya  of  heaven's  eternal  year  : 
Weep  not  for  liar  I 

Weep  not  for  her  !— Her  memory    ia  th« 
shrine 


■n- 


Of  pleatiing  thought*,  soft  as  tiie  scent  of 
flowers. 
Calm  as  on  the  windless  eve  the  sun's  deoUne, 
Sweet  as  the  song  of  birdb  among  the  buw- 
ers  : 
Rich  as  a  rainbow  with  its  hues  of  light, 
Pure  as  the  moonshine  of  au  aiitumu  night : 
Weep  not  for  her  ! 

Weep  not  for  h«r  ! — There  is  no  cause  for 
woe  { 
But  rather  nerve  the  spirit,  that  it  walk 
Uns»hr4nking  o'er  the  thorny  paths  below. 
And  from  ea- tb 's|oi(r<  defilements    keep 
thee  back  ;' 
So,   when  a  few  fleet,   severing  yean  have 

flown. 
She'll  meet  thee  at  heaven's  gate  and  lead 
thee  on  : 

Weep  not  for  her  I 
— David  Macbeth  Mont. 

GO  TO  THY  BEST. 

Go  to  thy  rest,  my  child. 

Go  to  thy  dreamless  bed. 
Gentle  and  undefiled. 

With  bk^ings  on  thy  head  ; 
Fresh  roses  in  Uiy  hand, 

Buds  on  thy  pillow  laid, 
Haste  from  this  fearful  land, 

W  here  flowers  .so  quickly  fade. 

Before  thy  heart  m.ight  learn 

In  waywardness  to  str.iy. 
Before  thy  foot  could  turn 

The  dark  and  downwnrd  way. 
Ere  sin  might  wound  the  breast, 

Or  sorrow  wake  the  tear. 
Rise  to  thy  home  of  rest 

In  yon  celestial  sphere. 

Becavtse  thy  smile  was  fair. 

Thy  lip  and  eye  so  bright^ 
Because  thy  cradle-care 

Was  such  a  fond  delicht, 
Shall  Love,  -mth  weak  embrace. 

Thy  heavenward  flight  detain  ? 
No  !  angel,  seek  thy  place 

Amid  yon  cherub  train. 
— Lydia  H  0 JTPUty  SioonaNET, 
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Thou'rt  mine  !  yes,  still  thou  art  mine  ovm ' 

Who  tells  me  thou  art  lost  ? 
But  yet  thou  art  Jiot  mine  alone  ; 

I  own  that  He  who  crossed 

My  hopes  bath  greatest  right  in  thee  : 
Yea,  though  He  ask  and  take  from  me 
Thee,  O  my  chiJd,  my  hekri'tt  delight,       ■"* 
My  wish,  my  thought,  by  day  and  nigli* 

— Paul  Okkhahlt. 
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FOR  CHARLIE'S  SAKE. 

The  night  is  late,  the  honaa  ii  itill  | 

The  aiigpls  of  the  hour  fultil 

Their  tender  miniatries,  and  move 

From  couch  to  couch  in  cares  of  love. 

They  drop  into  thy  dreams,  aweet  wife. 

The  happiest  smile  of  Charlie's  lifi». 

And  lay  on  baby's  lips  a  kiss. 

Fresh  from  his  angel-brother's  bliss  ; 

And  as  they  pass,  they  seem  to  make 

A  strange,  dim  hymn,  "  For  Charlie's  sake." 

My  listening  heart  takes  up  the  strain. 
And  gives  it  to  tlui,  pigbt  again, 
Fitted  with  words 'ot  lowly  praise, 
And  patience  learned  of  mournful  days. 
And  memories  of  the  dead  child's  ways. 
His  will  be  done.  His  will  be  done  I 
Who  gave  and  took  awa^  my  son. 
In  "  the  far  land  "  to  shine  and  sing 
Before  the  Beautiful,  the  King, 
Who  every  day  doth  Christmas  make, 
All  starred  and  belled  for  Charlie's  sake. 

For  Charlie's  sake  I  will  arise  ; 
I  will  anoittt  me  whore  he  lies. 
And  change  my  raiment  and  go  in 
To  the  Lord's  iiouse,  and  leave  my  sin 
Without,  and  seat  me  at  his  board, 
E^t,  and  be  glad,  and  praise  the  Lord. 
For  wherefore  should  I  fast  and  weep. 
And  sudden  moods  of  mourning  keep  ? 
I  cannot  bring  him  back,  nor  he. 
For  my  calling,  come  to  me. 
The  bond  the  angel  Death  did  sign, 
God  sealed — for  Charlie's  sake,  and  mine. 

I'm  very  poor — his  slender  stone 

Marks  all  the  narrow  Held  I  own ; 

Yet,  patient  husbandman,  I  till. 

With  faith  and  prayers,  that  precious  hill, 

Sow  it  with  penitential  pains. 

And,  hopeful,  wait  the  latter  rains ; 

Content  if,  after  all,  the  spot 

Yield  barely  one  forget-me-not — 

Whether  of  figs  or  thistles  make 

My  crop,  content  for  Charlie's  sake. 

I  have  no  houses,  bnilded  well — 

.Only  that  little  lonesome  cell. 

Where  never  romping  playmates  come. 

Nor  bashful  sweethearts,  cunning — dumb — 

An  April  burst  of  girls  and  boys. 

Their  rainbowed  cloud  of  glooms  and  joys. 

Born  with  their  songs,  gone  with  their  toys  ; 

Nor  ever  is  its  stillness  stirred 

By  purr  of  cat,  or  chirp  of  bird, 

Or  mother's  twilight  legend  told 

Of  Homer's  pie,  or  Tiddler's  gold, 

Or  fairy,  hobbling  to  the  door, 

Red-cloaked  and  weird,    and  banned    and 

poor. 
To  bless  the  good  child's  gracious  eves. 


The  good  child's  wistful  charities, 

And  crippled  changeling's  hunch  to  make 

Dauoe  on  bis  crutch,  for  good  child's  sake. 

How  is  it  with  the  child  ?     'Til  well ; 

Nor  would  I  any  miracle 

Might^ktir  my  .leeper's  tranquil  trance 

Or  plague  his  painless  countenance ; 

I  would  not  any  seer  might  place 

His  staff  on  my  immortal's  face, 

Or  lip  to  lip,  and  eye  to  eye. 

Charm  back  his  pale  mortality. 

No,  Shunamite  I  I  would  not  break 

God's  stillness.     Let  them  weep  who  wake. 

For  Charlie's  sake  my  lot  is  blest ; 
No  comfort  like  his  mother's  breast, 
No  praise  like  her  ;  no  charm  expressed 
In  fairest  forms  hath  half  her  zest. 
Pot  Charlie's  sake  this  bird's  caressed         . 
Tliat  death  left  lonely  in  the  nest ;  ',\ 

For  Charlie's  sake  my  heart  is  dressed, 
Alt  for  it4  birthilay,  in  its  iMJst ; 
For  Charlie's  sake  we  leave  the  rest 
To  Him  who  gave,  and  who  did  take. 
And  savdd  ua  twice,  for  Charlie's  sake.       ' 
— John  Williamson  Fai.m£R. 


MY   BOY. 

My  happy  boy  !  and  murmur  I  that  death 
Over  thy  young  and  buoyajat  frame  hath 

power?  "' 

In  yon  bright  land  love  never  perisheth, 
Hope  may  not  mock,  nor  grief  the  heart 
devour. 
The  beautiful  are  round  thee  ;  thou  dutii 
keep 
Within  the  Eternal  Presence  ;  and  no  more 
Mayfft  death  or  pain  or  separation  dread  ; 
Thy  bright  eyes  cannot  weep, 
Nor  they  with  whom  thou  art  thy  loss  de^ 
plore; 
For  ye  are  of  the  living,  not  the  dead,    j^ 

Thou  dweller  with  the  Unseen,   who   h  it 
explored 
The  immense  unknown  ;  thou    to  whom 
death  and  heaven 
Are  mysteries  no  more,  whose  soul  is  stored 
Witn    knowledge   tor    which    man  hath 
vainly  striven, 
Beloved  child,  O,  when  shall  I  lie  down 
With  thee  beneath  fair  trees  that  cannot 
fade  ? 
When  from  the  immortal  rivers  quench 

my  thirst  ? 
Life's  journey  speedeth  on  ; 
Yet  /or  a  little  while  we  walk  in  shade  ; 

Anon  by  death  the  cloud  is  al!  dispei-scd, 
Then  o'er  the  hills  of  heaven  the  t:tcrnal  day 
doth  burst. 

— John  Wilso>, 
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TWO     ON     EARTH     AND     TWO    IN 
HRAVEN. 

Tvo  on  earth,  their  little  feet 
Glance  like  suube&nia  round  the  door  } 

Two  in  heaven,  wi)OBe  lips  repeat 
Words  of  blessing  evermore. 

Two  on  earth,  at  shut  of  day, 

Softly  sink  to  cradled  rest ; 
Two  in  heaven,  more  blesscil  than  they, 

Slumber  on  the  Saviour's  breaat. 

Two  with  crowns  of  bndding  flowerv 
Dance  the  summer  skies  beneath ; 

Two  in  heaven's  unfading  bowers 
Wear  the  glory  like  a  wreath. 

Two  on  earth,  whose  merry  call 
Htira  my  heart  to  i^ladneas  now  ; 

Two  in  heaven,  whose  kisses  fall 
Through  the  silence  on  my  brow. 

Two  on  earth,  O,  day  by  day. 
Kneeling  at  my  b'ather's  throne. 

Thus  with  pleading  heart  I  pray, 

"Shepherd,  make  my  lamibs  thy  o^n  !" 

Two  within  that  sweeter  home 
Have  no  need  of  earthly  prayer  ; 

There  with  angel  songs  they  roam 
Through  the  pastures  green  and  fair, 

Oft  I  gaze  with  teaifiil  eyes, 

Where  the  churchyard  daisies  blow  ; 

Oft  my  prayers  are  only  signs. 
Yearning  for  my  children  so. 

Yet  I  know  the  Shepherd's  hand 
Led  them  home  in  tender  love ; 

Mine  is  sure  a  blessed  band, 
Two  on  earth  and  two  above. 

—Emily  C.  Huntington. 


GRIEVE  NOT. 

m4),  gri*^®  °o*  *****  ^'^y  <*J'i"8  haXia 

Forsakes  this  cruel  earth  ; 
Far  better  is  his  day  of  death 

Than  was  his  day  of  birth. 
Sure  as  the  fire-spark  upward  flies 

Is  woe  the  lot  of  man  ; 
And  let  thine  own  experience  tell 

What  were  his  lengthened  spaiu 

Resign  him  to  his  Maker's  hand. 

And  bless  that  partinu  moan  ; 
The  blood  that  stained  the  cross  will  be 

His  passport  to  the  throne. 
His  little  trembling  eoul  will  rise 

To  seek  his  Saviour's  breast  ; 
And  there  the  wicked  trouble  not, 

The  weary  are  at  rest. 

,    — Charlottx  Euzabich. 


LIVINO. 

She  had  teen 
All  of   earth's   year   except   the    winter'* 

snows. 
Spring,  summer,  autumn,  like  sweet  dreams, 

had  smiled 
On  her.     Eva — or  living — wris  hep  name  ; 
A  bud  of  life,  folded  in  leaves  of  love  ; 
The  dewy  morning  star  of  summer  days  ; 
The  golden  lamp  of  happy  fireside  hours  ; 
The  littleewe  lamb  nestling  by  our  side  ;  • 
The  dove  whose  cooing  echoed  in  our  hearts, 
Tlie  sweeest  cord  upon  our  harp  of  praise  : 
Tlie  quiet  spring,  the  rivulet  of  joy  ; 
The  perat  among  His  gifts  who  gave  us  all ; 
On  whom  not  we  alone,  but  all  who  looked, 
.  Gazing,    would    breath »    the    involuntary 

words 
"  God  bless  thee,  Eva  !  God  be  blessed  for 

thee  I" 
Alas  I    cloada    gathered  quickly,    and  the 

storm 
Fell  without  warning  on  our  tender  bud, 
Scattered    its    leaflets,    and  the  star  was 

drenched 
In  tears  ;  the  lamp  burnt  dimly  ;  unawares 
The  little  lamb  was  faint  ;  the   weary   dove 
Cowered  its  young  head  beneath  its  droop- 

ing  wing ; 
The  chord  was  loosened  on  our  harp  ;    the 

fount 
Was    troubled,    and    the    rill   ran    nearly 

dry  : 
And  in    our  souls  we  heard    yur    Father 


•i- 


The 


voice 


the  gift?' 
still,— "Thy    will  be 
had  often  pictured 


saying, 
"  Will  ye  return 

was  low. 
The    answer    lower 

done. " 
And    now,    where    we 

her, 
I  saw  her  one  of  the  beatified  ; 
Eva,  our  bloflsom,  ours  forever  now. 
Unfolding  in  the  atmosphere  of  love  ; 
The  star  that  set  upon  our  earthly  home 
Had  risen  in  glory,  and  in  purei  skies 
Was   shining ;    and    the  lamp    we    sorely 

missed 
Shed  its  soft  ra<'!iance  in  a  better  home. 
Our  lamb  was  pasturing  in  heavenly  meads ; 
Our  dove  had  settled  on  the  tree  o|  life  j 
Another  chord  was  ringing  with  delight, 
Another  spring  of  rapture  was  unsealed 
In  paradise ,  our  treasure  was  with  God ; 
The  gift  in  the  Giver's  strong  right  hand ; 
And  rione  who  looked   on  her  could  choose 

but  say, 
"  Eva,  sweet  angel  1    Gk)d  be    blessed    for 

thee  !" 
Edwabd  Henry  Bickkr«teth, 
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MY  MAID  MARIAN. 

0  Marian,  my  maid  Marian, 

So  Btran«)  it  seems  to  me  t^  ^ty 

That  yon,  the  household's  darling  On^ 

So  soon  should  cease  to  be  ; 
•^^i^Ah,  was  it  that  our  praying  breath 

Might  kindle  heavenward  nres  offai^l 

So  much  iorgiven  for  your  sake     *,"'"  ' 
When  bitter  words  were  said,  •'^•'  '*".'! 
And  little  arms  about  the  neck  ' 

•       With  blessings  bowed  the  head. 
>«>  i48o  happy  as  we  might  have  been, 

Our  hearts  more  close  with  you  between. 

We  bore  her  beauty  in  our  breast^ 

As  heaven  bears  the  dawn, 
We  brooded  over  her  dear  nest, 
Still  close  and  closer  drawn. 
Hearts    thrilled    and    listened,    watched 

and  throbbed, 
And    strayed    not,. — ^yet    th* 
robbed  ! 

Her  memory  is  like  miisic  we 
Have  heard  some  singers  sing, 

That  thrill^}' life  through,  and  echoingly 
''     Our  hearts  forever  ring  ; 
'We  try  it  o'er  and  o'er  again. 

But  ne'er  recall  that  wondrous  strain. 

.  My  proud  heart  like  a  river  runs,  - 

Lying  awake  o'  nights ;  ii»'^ 

I  see  her  with  the  shining  oneC't    ■•«  '• 
Upon  the  shining  heights.  "n'" 

And  a  wee  angel-face  will  peep 
Down  starlight  through  the  veil  of  sleep. 

My  yearnings  try  to  get  them  wings 

And  float  me  up  afar. 
And  in  the  dawn  the  skylark  springs 

To  reach  some  distant  star 
That  all  night  long  swam  down  to  him 
In  brightness,  but  at  mourn  grew  dim. 

She  is  a  spirit  of  light  that  leavens 

The  darkness  where  we  wait ; 
And  star-like  opens  in  the  heaven* 
A  little  golden  gate. 
^\Qt  may  we  wake  and  find  her  near 
'    When  work  and  sleep  are  over  hwel 

No  sw^toess  to  this  world  of  ours 

In  without  puflpose  giv^. 
The  fragrance  that  goe6  up  from  flowers 

May  be  their  seed  in  heaven. 
We  saw  heaven  in  her  face  ;  may  w© 
Her  future  face  in  heaven  see. 

.   In  some  far  spring  of  briahitmr  bloom, 

More  life,  and  ampler  breath, 
■lo^y  ^^*<^  nt^^  barst  the  folding  gloom, 
A  flower  from  dusty  death. 
We  wonder  will  she  be  mnch  c^own. 
And  how  will  her  new  name  be  known. 


■^ 


Immprtal  love,  a  spirit  of  bliss 
And  brightness,  moves  above, 

While  here  forever  sorrow  is 
The  shadow  cast  by  love. 

But  love  for  her  no  sorrow  will 

And  no  more  tearful  leaves-taking.    ,/-, 

No  passing  sorrows  on  their  march        «, 

Will  leave  sad  footprints  now,    '■^/^?' 
No  troubles  strain  the  tender  arch 


Of  that  white  baby  brow. 


n% 


No  cares  to  cloud,  no  tears  that  coma 
To  rob  the  cheek  of  pearly  bloom.       ?*S 

All  sweetest  shapes  that  beauty  wearp^ 
Are  round  about  her  drawn  ;      '     — 

Auroral  bloom,  and  vernal  airs. 

And  blessings  of  the  dawn  ;  i?T 

All  loveliness  that  ne'er  grows  less ;    -: 

Time  cannot  touch  her  teudeniMar-.  --f^ 

One  sparkle  of  immortal  life    ^^w*^*?^^ 
Our  love  for  her  shall  shine  atT 

In  that  dew-drow  that  uestless  white  t 
At  heart,  with  gleam  divine,  ilT 

Bui, vanishes  from  Death's  cold  clasp 

When  he  the  flower  of  life  doth  grasp. 

The  patient  calm  that  comes  with  years 
Hath  made  us  cease  to  fret,  td  t  - 

Though  sometimes  in  the  sudden  teajrilC 
Dumb  hearts  will  quiver  yet.  ,^t^ 

And  each  one  turns  the  face,  and  tries' 

To  hide  who  looks  through  parent  eyes 
— Geeax-d  Masskt. 

SAFE  FOREVERMORE.        J 

-;¥ 
0,  we  have  one,   and  only  one,   secure  in 

sacred  trust, 
It  is  the  lone  and  lovely  one  that's  sleeping 

in  the  dust; 
Wo  fold  it  in   our  arma  again,  we  see  it  by 

our  side. 
In  the  helplessness  of  innocence  whicb  «in 

has  never  tried. 

All  earthly  trust,  all  mortal  years,  however 

light  they  fly, 
But  darken  on  the  glowing  cheek,  and  dim 

the  eagle  eye; 
But  there,  our  bright,  unwithering  flover — 

our  spirit's  hoarded  store — 
We  keep  through  eyery  ohanc«  and  change, 

the  same  forevermore. 

— ^ANONTMOOa 


They  said  he  died  ; — it  seems  to  me 
That,   after  hours  of  pain  and  strif«^/ 

He  slept,  one  even,  peacefully, 
Aud  woke  to  everlasting  life. 
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JAMES  MELVILLE'S  CHILD. 

BORN  JULY,    1586;  DIKD,   JaNCaBY,    1588. 

"  This  page,  if  thou  be  a  pater  who  reads 
it,  thou  wilt  apardone  me.  If  not,  suspend 
thy  judgment  till  thou  be  a  father. — Jame.s 
Melville's  Autobiography. 

One  time  ray  soul  was  pierced  as  with  a 

sword, 
Contendii^  still  with  men  untaught  and 

wild, 
When  Ho,  who  to  the  Prophet  lent  his  gourd, 
'-■•.  Gave  nie  the  solace  of  a  pleasant  child. 

A  summer  gift, my  precious  flower  was  given* 

A  very  summer  fragrance  was  his  life. 
His  clear  eye  soothed  me,  as  the  blue  of 
heaven — 
When  home  I   turned,  a  weary  man  of 
strife.  ;^-''     ", 

With  unformed  laughter,  musically  sweet. 
How  soon  the  wakening  babe  would  meet 
my  kiss. 
With  outstretched  arms    its  care-wrought 
father  greet — 
0,  in  the  desert,  what  a  spring  was  this  ! 

A  few  sh«irt  months  it  blossomed  near  my 
heart, 
A  few  short  months,  else  toilsome  all  and 
sad, 
But  that  home-solace  nerved  nie  for  my  task, 
And  of  the  b<ibe  I  w^$  exceeding  glad. 

Alas  !   my  pretty  bud,  scarce  formed,  was 

dying— 

The  Propet's  gourd,  it  withered  in  a  night; 

And  He  who  gave  me  all,  my  heart's  pulse 

trying. 

Took  gently  home  the  child  of  my  delight. 

Not  rudely  called,  nor  suddenly  it  perished. 
But  gradual  faded  from  our  lore  a.w«y ; 

As  if  still,  secret  dews,  its  life  had  cherished. 
Were  drop  by  drop  withheld,  aj,a  day  by 
day. 

My  blessed  Master  saved  me  from  repiuing — 

So  tenderly  he  sued  me  for  his  own; 
So  beautiful  he  made  my  babe's  declining,: 
Its  dying  blessed  me,  as  its  birth  had  done. 

And  daily  to  my  boaril,  at  noou  and  even. 
Our  fading  flower  I  bade  his  Qiother  bring, 

That  we  might  oommune   of  our  rest  in 
heaven,  | 

Gazing  awhile  on  death,  without  its  sting.  | 

And  of  the  ransom  for  that  baby  paid,  I 

So  very    sweet    at    times    our    conrerte 
seemed^    i_,. ,.., r  :^.tii  . 
That  the  sure  tooth  oi  gnet  a  gladness  made, 
Our  little  lamb  by  God's  owu  Lamb  re- 
deemed. 


1  here  were  two  milk-white  doves  my  wife 

had  nourished. 

And  L  too,  loved  meanwhile  at  times  to 

stand. 

Marking  how  each  the  other  fondly  cherished. 

And  fed  them  from  my   baby's  dimpled 

hand.  i  i'    -.^ 

So  tame  they  grew,  that  to  his  table  flying. 
Full  oft  they  cooed  him  to  his  noontide  rest, 

And  to  the  murnmrs  of  his  sleep  replying. 
Crept  gently  in  and  nestled  on  his  breast. 

Twas    a   fair    sight — the  snow-pale  infant 
sleeping, 
So  fondly   guardiaued  by  those  creatures 
mild. 
Watch  o'er  his  closed  eyes  their  bright  eyes 
keeping, 
Wondrous  the  love  bei,v.  ixt  the  birds  and 
child. 

Still  as  he  sickened,  seemed  the  birds,  too, 

dwining. 

Forsook  their  food^and  loathed  their  pretty 

play,       . 

And  on  the  day  he  died,  with  sad  note  pining. 

One  gentle  bird^teuld  not  be  frayed  aw  a^. 

His  mother  found  it  when  she    rose  sad- 
hearted  7/ 
At  early  dawn  with  sense  of  nearing  ill. 
And  when  at  last  the  little  spirit  parted. . 
The  dove  died  too,  as  of  its  own  iie:iit'3 
chiU. 

The  other  flew  to  meet  my  sad  home-riding. 

As  with  a  human  sorrow  in  its  coo. 
To  my  dead  child  and  its  dead  mate  tlieu 
guiding. 

Most  pitifully  plained  and  parted  toOi   , 

"Twas  my  first  hansel  *  and 
heaven. 

And  as  I  laid  my  darling  'neath  the  scd — 
Precious  this  comfort — on^'c  an  infant  givi?u. 
And  offered,  with  two  lartleik,  to  Ga<|'. 
— Mrs.  a.  Stuart  Mkntkath. 
•BwMnt.  tPledge. 
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There  breaks  upon  thy    soitow's    evening 

gloom  ' 

A  trembling  lusftre  ?rom  l)eyond  the  tonsil). 

"Tis  from  tho  bet<  «r  land  I 
There,  bathed  in  radiance  that  around  thtfni 
springs, 
Thy  loved  one's  wings  expand  ; 
As  with  the  choiring  cherubim  he  sings, 
And  all  the  gktry  of  that  God  can  see, 
Who  said,  on  earth,  to  children,  "  Con^e  ^ 
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-»*WiLLis  Gaylord  Clabk. 
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THE  MOURNING  MOTHER. 

J  1. ■■«»»> 
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Dost  thou  weep,  mourning  mothlsr,     ' 

For  thy  blind  boy  iii  tlie  grave  ? 
That  no  more  with  each  other,     -.  . 

Sweet  counsel  ve  can  have?-r^  ^"'^■ 
That  he,  leit  ua.rk  by  nature,      :'"*^ 

Can  nevermore  be  led  nci'^i  ■ 

By  thee,  maternal  creature,         *   • 

Along  smooth  paths  instead  ? 
That  thou  canst  no  more  show  luQX 
The  sunshine,  by  the  heat; 
iii  The  river's  silver  flowing. 
By  murmur  at  his  feet ; 
&T  The  foliage,  by  its  coolness ; 
The  roses,  by  thoir  smell ; 
*f9  And  all  creation's  fulness,     ^  ♦«  <>  '^f^  *^ 

By  Love's  invisible?  "*l^^.r 

Im  Weepest  thou  to  behold  not        ''^'^5' 
His  meek  blind  eyes  again,— ^       -• 
-  Closed  doorways  which  were  fo.d«d»  Uii^ 
'        And  prayed  against  in  vain,— .{j-jj.,}! 
^,  And  under  which  sat«  smiling    Jot^-ru'  i 
The  child-mouth  evermore,       ,Vi\t*'l 
As  one  who  watchcth,  willing 


•  hlim 


4' 

■^  And  weepost  thou  to' 

'k'     His  clinginc;  hand  on  thine. 


The  time  by,  at  ag^r  ? 

o^fel  not 


I*  IM-hrtiV 


Which  now,  at  dream-time,  will  not'*^  , 

Its  cold  touch  disentwine  f 
And  weepest  thou  still  after,        , 

O,  nevermore  to  mark  "'.  *'^ ' 

His  low  soft  words,  made  softer  **'^'^*^ 

By  speaking  in  tlie  dark  ?         r-^rfo  offT 


Weep  on,  thou  mourning  mother. 

II. 
Bat  since  to  him  when  living 

Thou  wast  both  sun  and  moon. 
Look  o'er  his  grave,  surviving 

From  a  high  sphere  alone. 
SoBtaiu  that  exaltation, 

Expand  that  tender  light, 
And  bold  in  mother-passion 

Thy  blessed  in  thy  sight. 
See  how  he  went  out  straightway 

From  the  dark  world  he  knenv, — 
No  twilight  in  the  gateway 

To  mediate  'twixt  the  two,— 
Into  the  sudden  glory, 

Out  of  the  dark  he  trod, 
Departing  from  before  thee 

At  once  a  light  and  God  I— 
For  the  first  face,  beholding 

The  Christ's  in  its  divine, 
For  the  first  place,  the  golden 

And  tideless  hyaline  ; 
With  trees,  at  la:.tiag  summer, 

That  luck  to  songful  sound, 
While  angels  the  new-comer 

Wrap  a  still  smile  around. 
0,  in  tne  blessed  psalm  now 


'% ;'  ■ 

•rt 
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His  happy  voice  he  tries,    ii.f.A\  -y  > 
Spreading  a  thicker  palm-bough,^ 

Than  others,  o'er  his  eyes  I       '\  ^"**'^ 
Yet  still,  in  all  the  singing,  'ulT'* 

Thinks  haply  of  thy  sung  Ir  .^X 

Which,  in  his  life's  first  springing 

Sang  to  him  all  night  long ; 
And  wishes  it  beside  him. 

With  kissing  lips  that  cool 
And  soft  did  overg  ide  him, 

To  make  the  sweetness  f  ulL 
Look  up,  0  mourning  mother,      ^  "    ,.., 

Thy  blind  boy  walks  in  light!  "^  "^ 
Ye  wait  for  one  another,  ^  ^*** 

Before  God's  infinite.  i^»*^.  ^ 

But  thou  art  now  the  darkest,       ••'ty  A 

Thou  mother  left  below, —  :«iB. 

Thou,  the  sole  blind, — thou  markesl^ 

Content  that  it  be  so, —       i,ii  ,^,!>^f '// 
Until  ye  two  have  meeting  V^tiift 

Where  heaven's  pearl-gate  is, 
-And  he  shall  lead  thy  feet  in, 

As  once  thou  leddest  his. 
Wait  on,  thy  mourning  mother.         '. ,  .r^, 
— Elizabeth  Bareett  BBOwmird,' 


x:  ^i  /    THE  LOST  LAMB. 
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Lostifttnb  !     There  lis  a  starry  fold 
Where  innocence  is  safe  forever; 
There  chilling  frosts  and  wintry  cold 

Find  entrance  never. 
Far  from  this  sphere  of  doubt  and  gloom 

The  folding  arms  of  love  are  round  thee; 
With  floweis  of  everlasting  bloom 

Have  angels  crowned  thee.ti:'{b 

Sweet,  perished  bud  of  promise  rare  ! 
Through  cloud-rifta  in  the  gloom  impend* 

Streams  light  to  comfort  our  despair, 

The  darkness  rending.  y  »iv'4 

Safe  from  the  troubles  that  mo'est 

Earth's  pilgrim  toward  the  sunset  hieing, 
On  the  Good  Shepherd's  tender  breast 
Our  lamb  is  lying. 

If  earnest  prayer  could  bring  him  back» 

I  would  not  plead  for  his  returning, 
Where  dimly,  mthe  midnight  black, 
Hope's  star  is  burning — 

Where  sorrow  with  a  trembling  hand 

The  death-dimmed  eye  of  Beauty  closes. 
And  Love  goes  mourning  through  the  land 
For  her  last  roses. 

-— Wm.  H.  C.  Hosmer. 


H*ppy  are  the  old  that  die. 
With  the  sins  of  life  repented  ; 

Happier  he  whose  parting  sigh 
Break*  a  heart  from  sin  prevented  I 
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...  ,;^^_,  ANGEL  CHARUE. 

He  came — a  beauteous  vision-— 

Then  vanished  from  my  sight ; 
His  wings  one  moment  cleavmg 

Tlie  blackness  of  the  night  ;      V^j! 
My  glad  ear  caught  its  rustle,"  ^**'  *' 

Then,  sweeping  by,  he  stole 
The  dew-drop  that  his  coming 

Had  cheri«lied  in  my  soul,    /''jthx  Lfili 

0,  he  had  been  my  solace,    .    '  iCv'^i!  -^t  j^ii 

When  grief  my  spirit  swayeid,    "Jv  ''''' 
And  on  his  fragile  l)eing 

Had  tender  hopes  been  stayed  ; 
Where  thought,  were  feeling  lingered, 

His  form  was  sure  to  glide. 
And  in  the  lone  night-watches   ■:.:(,;-•  !. 

'Twas  ever  by  my  side.  ^*vHr)«i 

iiKmiT 
He  came  :  but  as  the  bloMom         ^ .    ^ 

Its  petals  closes  up,  ^^'  '  ' 

And  hides  them  from  the  tempesf  "•"'*>' . 

Within  its  sheltering  cup,  '  lit-i 

So  he  his  spirit  gathered  j-}^" 

,  Rack  to  his  frightened  breast. 
And  passed  from  earth's  grim  threshold 

To  be  the  Savour's  guest.         ^.^    . 

My  boy— ah  me  J  the  sweetn«w, ''^"  '    ' ' 

The  anguish  of  that  word  ! —      ,    ,,.■• 
My  boy,  when  in  strange  night  dreams 

My  slumbering  soul  is  stirred, 
When  music  floats  around  me,     ,'  nor^w  > 

When  soft  lips  touched  my  brtnff  tsi! 
And  whisper  gentle  greetingi,       )!>i»im,' 

O,  tell  me,  is  it  thou  ?  ;b<.nl 

I  know  by  one  sweet  token  '^X 

My  Charlie  is  not  dead  j ,  ^  «{<^  Qjgl 
One  golden  clue  is  left  me  ^'  "      ,  • 

As  on  his  track  he  sped  ; 
Were  he  some  gem  or  blossom. 

But  fashioned  for  to-day. 
My  love  would  slowly  perish 

With  his  dissolving  clay. 

0,  by  this  deathless  yearning. 

Which  is  not  idly  given  ; 
By  the  delicious  nearness 

My  spirit  feels  to  heaven  ; 
By  dreams  that  throng  my  night  sleep, 

By  visions  of  the  day. 
By  whispers  when  I'm  erring. 

By  promptings  when  I  pray— 

I  know  this  life  st  cherished, 

Which  sprung  beneath  mjr  heart, 
\Vhich  formed  of  my  own  being 

So  beautiful  a  part — 
This  precious,  winsome  creature. 

My  unfledged,  voiceless  dove, 
Lifts  now  a  seraph's  pinion,  '^    ' 

And  warbles  lays  of  love. 


0,  I  would  not  Hjcall  thee^t//  -lUO 

My  glorious  angel-boy  !  „,  j^;  jj;^_ 

Thou  needest  not  my  bosom,  -«*^0 

Rare  bird  of  light  and  joy  I  «{  f 

Here  dash  I  down  the  tear-drops  .^jji 

Still  gathering  in  my  eyes  ;  ^^  q 

Blest — 0,  how  blest  ! — in  adding  ■ ' 

A  seraph  to  the  skies  ! 

/  17.s.i>r.i.^    — Emily  C.  JuoaoN. 
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I  SAFE, 

0  safe  at   home,   where  the  dark    temper 
roams  not. 

How  I  have  envied  thy  far  happier  lot  I 
Already  resting  where  the  evil  comes  not,     ''' 

The  tear,  the  toil,  tlie  woe,  the  sin,  forgot. 

0  safe  in  port,  where  the  rough  billow  breaks'/ 
not, 
Where  the  wild  sea-moan  saddens  thee  no 
more  ; 
Where  the    remorseless    stroke  of  tempetiii'7  * 
shakes  not ; 
When,  when  shall  I  too  gain  that  tranquil  \i 
shore? 

0  bright,  amid  the  brightnefij  all  eternal j?  i\^fS. 
When  shall  I  breathe  with  thee  the  purer 

air —  fj[ 

Air  of  a  land  whose  clime  is  ever  vernal, 
A  land  >irithoat  a  serpent  or  a  snare  ?        .xiB 

Away  above  the  scenes  of  guilt  and  folly, '  -     , 
Beyond  this  desert's  heat  and   dreariness^ 

Safe  m  the  city  of  thr  ever  iioly, 
Let   me    make  haute  to  join  thy  earlier^  ^ 

1  bliss.  .^^^ 

Another  battle  foutcht,  and  0,  not  lost, 
Tells  of  the  endiilg  of  this  fight  and  thrall :  > 

Another   ridge    of    time's     lone    moorland 
crQssed  ;^ 

Gives  nearer  prospect  of  the  jasper  wall. 

Just  gone  within  the  veil,  where  I  shall' Y 
follow,  » 

Not  far  before  me,  hardly  out  of  Mght—  IT 
I  down  beneath  thee  in  this  clouclv  hollow. 

And  thou  far<up  on   yonder  sunny  height..... 

Gone  to  begin  a  new  and  huppier  stcry,  \.n 

Thy  bitterer  tale  of  earth  now  told  and' 
done  ; 

These  outer  shadow*  for  that  inner  glory 
Exchanged  forever — O  thrice  blessed  one  ! 

0  freed  from  fetters  of  this  lonesome  prison. 
How  I  shall  greet  thee  in  that  day  of  days. 

When  He  who  died,  yea,rather,Whoi8  risen, 
Shall  these  frail  frames  from  dust  &nd 
darkless  raise  1 

— Ho&ATIUS  BONAB. 
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OUR  WEE  WHITH  ROSE.  *-  i  A' 

All    •  ■  1  '.  V,f»i 

All  in  our  marriage  garden  ,j  rWdl 

Grew,  smiling  up  to  God,  '  .  i 

A  bonnier  flower  than  ever 

Sucked  the  green  warmth  of  the  sod  ; 
0,  beautiful  unfathomably 

Its  little  life  unfurled  ;  ,g^  ^^ 

And  crowif  of  all  things  was  our  wee'       *    » 

White  Rose  of  all  the  world.  '' 

From  out  a  balmy  bosom  , 

Our  bud  of  beauty  grew  ;  "" 

It  fed  on  smiles  for  stinshine, 

■  On  tears  of  daintier  dew  :  ti»  ale 

Aye  nestling  warm  and  tenderly,       «'"» 
Our  leaves  of  love  were  curlea  ■ '  ^i  I  wif  • 

So  close  and  close  about  our  "weB'li&n  «;bce 
White  Rose  of  all  the  world,     t* .  ,i»tJ  erf' 

With  mystical  faint  frafi;rance     P'^'i  "'  ^^ 

Our  house  of  life  she  ''lied  ;  *  ' 

Revealed  each  hour  some  fairy  tower 

Where  winged  hopes  might  build  ! 
We  saw — though  none  like  us  might  see — 

Such  precious  promise  pearled         !"'    ,^^ 
Upon  tho  petals  of  our  wee  ''  .i'3.'(  t. 

White  Rose  of  all  the  world.     * aiotla 

But  evermore  the  halo  f''^*  ^tif  J4h 

Of  angeHight  increased,  iiine»d/ 

Like  the  mystery  of  moonlight  "^^^ 

Thali  fold*  some  fairy  feast.  **i  ^-  ^  ¥ 

Snow-white,  snow-soft,  snow-silently  "-J**  ^^ 

Our  darling  bud  upcurled,  ■r'f-v?: 

And  dropt  i'  the  grave — God's  lai>-~onr  Wee 

White  Rose  of  all  the  world.      .      ,_  ,  ^ 
Our  Rose  was  but  in  blossoming^at    oat    lovl 

Her  life  was  but  in  spring,  aiJd 

When  down  the  solemn  midnight     „j'„,,^+, 

We  heard  the  spirits  sing,  ;    .  " '., ',« 

«♦  Another  bud  of  infancy  ,  ;,    „'l?^ 

With  holy  dews  impearled  r'''^,vtt,,  ,', 
And  in  their  hands  they  bore  oar  wee 

White  Rose  of  all  the  world. 

Yon  scarce  could  think  so  small  a  thing 

Could  leave  a  loss  so  large  ; 
Her  little  light  such  shadow  fling 

From  dawn  to  sunset's  marge. 
In  other  springs  our  life  may  be 

In  bannered  bloom  unfurled, 
But  never,  never  match  our  wee 

White  Rose  of  all  the  world. 

— Gerald  Massbt. 
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CONSOLATION. 

In  death  is  life  !    His    few    glad  days  are 
ended. 
His  sleep   surpasses   all   our   dreams  of 
p«aee  ; 
His     memory,    with    its    joys    and  BQtrow 
blended, 
Survives,  and  shsUixot  cease. 


But  had  he  lived  tx>  meet  earth's  cares   and 
troubles. 
To  struggle  early  in  the  ranks  and  late, 
Fighting  for  Fortune's   baubles   or   Fame's 
bubbles  ; — 

What  then  had  been  his  fate  T        'hi 

The  bright  brown  hair,  that  now  is  brown 
forever, 
Had  not  withstood  Time's  frosty  finger's 
touch  ; 
His  face  had  lost,  in  earnest,  hard  endeavour, 
The  look  you  loved  so  much,    j,,  |j^.,^ 

In  death  is  life  I  Beyond  the  mystic*  "p^Wal, 
That  bides  the  future  from    the  wistful 
gaze. 
He  hves,  endowed  with  glorious  youth  im* 

mortal,  .tpin       i  -f^  <-)iin  i 

Through  endless  sunlit  days.  , , 

Death  is  no  enemy  I     He  comes  unbiddeil. 

To  claim  the  idol  that  we  loveand  clierish; 
But  they  survive  who  'neath  his   wings  are 
hidden,  ..    .^  ,         ,,;  .  - 

j  While  all  else  perish.  ;  wii  ttit  isfewstt  - 

Your  darling  lives  !    There,  in  his  new  ex- 
istence. 
With  tender  pity  in  his  angel  eye8,.,,,(  ^.tt 
He  sees  your  gnef,  and  through   the  soleknn 

distance 
I  He  hears  your  faintest  cries,     g,  y^' 

nd  when  your  hour  shall  come  he  Will  bfe 

nep.r  you, 
To  guide  you  in  the  path  that  he  hath 
trod ; 
And  through  the  darkness  of  the  valley  cheet 

'  y°?' -    --  -        -sVr' 


aA 


Into  the  light  of  God. 


:— Theodoke  p.  Cooic 


,\iu^i'.:<i'i  n'l  Hi  :■■.  Mioj,  ad  aiaV/ 
DEATH  TO  THE  MOTHl!lB?  ^-'^H 

The    form    that   holds    the    baby    to   Hia 
breast 
;  Thou  wilt  nQt  look  to  see  ! 
Nor  hear'st  the  sQft  voice  breaking  through 
his  rest, 
•'  Sufifer  the  little  one  to  come  to  me  !" 
Else  thou  and  I  would  soon  be  reconciled.     I 

No  more  thy  tears  would  flow, 
But  thou  wouldst  bless  me  that  I  bear  thy: 
child 
Forth  from  a  life  of  woe 
To  One  unbiassed'by  a  mother's  love 
Or  mother's  feart  to  bring  him  up  ! 
Perchance    to   aid    thee  when    thou    goest 
above  I 
Then  push  me  ttHin  the  sill,  the  sweet,  sad 

i    cup  I 

— Lydia  L.  a.  Very. 
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AGAIN. 

When  death  came  for  oar  babe  that  day. 
He  did  not  hurt  her  much,  dear  love» 
In  placing  winn  upon  our  dove, 

That  she,  sweet  thing,  might  flee  away. 

Just  as  the  night  when  it  i»  spent,  nd    t  Uf.(V<*i 
And  morning,dawns,  or  like  a  thought 
That  leaves  the  soul  and  ia  upcauglit 

Into  a  heaven  of  dreams,  she  went, 

And  we  stood  gazing  at  the  light 
That  wreathed  her  round  when  she  did  go, 
Until  it  vanished  in  the  woe       '  ft\  iuystru.  ? 

Of  walking  henceforth  in  the  nigMJ-     ■' ■'  '  -' 

She  nestled  here,  our  precious  dove,         ,   , , 
Upon  the  green  boughs  of  the  hearti  "^* 
And  well  she  played  her  little  part,     '  '  " 

In  singing  songs  of  hope  and  love. 

There's  much  of  beauty  here  unfurled  t ,., !pV/ 
0  blessed  God  !  the  flowers  are  sweet' 
That  twine  themselves  around  our  feet, 

And  love  can  make  a  happy  world. 

But  beauty  somehow  less  hath  given 
To  our  poor  eyes  of  late,  and  now 
We've  naught  for  aching  breast  and  brow 

Save  glimpses  of  the  distant  heaven  ; 

Save  ({limpses  of  that  better  land, 

Made  clear  to  us  through  suHeringa  here, 
That  left  us  nearer  and  more  near     iii^ioa 

Each  time  God  bows  us  with  his  UandiM"!  f'''^'' 

And  we  shall  fold  and  clasp  agam,     j    ,,  (.,,^ 
In  arms  of  love,  the  love  we  miss,       , , 
And  end  all  greetings  with  a  kiss 

That  shall  seal  up  the  gates  of  pain. 

■  /    •  — MArrHiAS  BARi. 

ihTu^}  SAFE. 

Write  it  down,  angel,  m  the  book — urjmi  / 
Among  the  lambs  of  my  fair  flock,    t  >r 
One  more  dear  name  shall  be  engraved — 


THERE  IS  NO  DEATH. 


i'lirt' 


■r 


There  is  no  death  !     The  stars  go  down  , . 

To  rise  upon  some  fairer  fihore;  ,    ' 

And  bright  in  heaven's  jewelled  croMTi 

They  shine  forevermore. 

There  is  no  death  !    The  dust  we  tread     . 

Shall  change  beneath  the  summer  shower 
To  golden  l  rrtin  of  mellow  fruit. 

Or  rainl)ow-tinted  flower.  ^    • 

The  granite  rocks  disorganize 

To  feed  the  hungry  inoss  they  bear; 

The  forest  leaves  drink  daily  life  '^  , 

From  out  the  viewless  air.  '  '  '*^ 

There  is  no  death  !     The  leaves  may  fall, ,,  , 
The  flowers  may  fade  and  pass  away;     * 

They  only  wait  through  wintry  hours 
The  coming  of  the  May.  ,  ' 

There  is  up  death  !     An  angel  form 
Walks  o'er  the  earth  with  silent  tread; 

He  bears  our  best-loved  thincs  away, 
And  then  we  cftll  them  "  dead." 


By  Jesus  saved. " 


had 


The  angel  p(iused  and  wrote  it  down,- 
And  turned  and  touched  a  glowing  crown 
On  which  the  precious  sentence g  earned -^ 
"  By  Christ  redeemed. " 

It  was  our  lamb  whose  name  was  there. 
So  precious  to  our  hearts,  so  fair,  • 
That  oft  we  trembled  as  we  dreained, 
So  near  to  heaven  be  seemed^  (ttsm  r 

Ah  me  !  we  would  have  stayed  the  hafld 
Which  led  him  to  the  beauteous  Uiid, 
But  troops  of  little  ones  came  do^n 
To  lead  him  to  his  croWn. 
And  as  he  joined  the  glittering  throng, 
We  almost  heard  the  shout  and  soug. 
Of  countless  darlings,  gone  before 
Unto  the  shining  shore. 


He  leaves  our  hearts  all  desolate. 

He  plucks  our  fairest,  sweetest  flowers; " 

Transplanted  into  bliss,  they  now 
Adorn  immortal  bowers. 

The  bird-like  voice,  whose  joyous  tones 
Make  glad  those  scenes  of  joy  and  strife. 

Sings  now  an  everlasting  song         '  y  ''^  _ 
Amid  the  tree  of  life.  'V-'i'''^ 

And  where  he  sees  a  smile  too  bricrht, 
Or  heart  too  pure  for  taint  and  vice, 

He  bears  it  to  that  world  of  light, 
To  dwell  in  Paradise. 

■■-^T.  BtTLWER  Lttton. 


^Ji*", 


NOT  LOST  FOR  AYE. 

0  beloved  voices,  upon  which 

Ours  passionately  call,  because  erelong 
Ye  break  ofiF  in  the  middle  of  that  song 
Ye  sane  together  softly  to  enrich 
The  poor  world  with  the  sense  of  love,  rtnd 

witch 
The  heart  out  of  things  evil.     I  am  strong, 
Knowing  ye  are  not  lost  for  age  among 
The  hills^    with   last    year's    thrush.     God 

keeps  a  niche  j  ^ 

In  heaven  to  hold  oar  idols :  and  Rll)eit 
He  brake  them  to  our  faces  and  denied 
That  our  close  kisses  should   impair  their 

white, 

1  know  we  shall  behold  tli«m  raised,  com' 

plete, 
The  dust  swept  from  their  beauty,  glorified 
New  Menmons  sintring    in   the    groat  God- 

Ught. 

— EUZABKTH  BaHKBTT  BboWNIXO. 
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THOU    BRIGHT    AND    8TARUKE 
SPIRIT. 

Thou  bright  and  gtarlike  apirit, 

That  in  my  visions  wild 
I  see  mid  heaven's  serapi  ij  host— 

O,  canst  though  be  my  child  ? 

My  grief  is  quenched  in  wonder, 
And  pride  arrests  my  sighs  ; 

A  branch  from  this  unworthy  stock 
Now  blossoms  in  the  skies. 

_.  aJuun 

Our  hopes  of  thee  were  lofty,     j  ,,,.,-; 

But  have  we  c^use  to  grieve!  .     . 
0,  could  our  fondest,  proudest  wish 
A  nobler  fate  conceive  ? 

.  The  little  weeper  tearless— :  .   p 

The  sinner  snatched  from  sin  ; 
The  babe  to  more  than  manhood  grown 
Ere  childhood  did  liegin. 

And  I,  thy  earthly  teacher, 
Would  blush  thy  powers  to  see  ; 

Thou  art  to  me  the  parent  now, 
And  I,  a  child  to  thee  t 

Thy  brain,  so  uninstructed        J',ftJ(r 
While  in  this  lowly  state,       ^    ,  • 

Now  threads  the  mazy  track  of  spheres. 
Or  reads  the  Ijook  of  fate. 

Xhine  eyes,  so  curbed  in  vision,       •tU  \ 
Now  range  the  realms  of  apace— ^^^  ,     , 

Look  down  upon  the  rolling  stars, 
Look  up  to  God's  own  face. 

Thy  little  hand  so  helpless. 

That  scarce  its  toys  could  hold. 

Now  clasps  its  mate  in  holy  prayer, 
Oi  strikes  a  harp  of  gold. 

Thy  feeble  feet,  unsteady, 

That  tottered  ae  they  trod,.    •',' 

With  angels  walk  the  heavenly  paths. 
Or  stand  before  their  God. 

Nor  is  thy  tongue  less  akilful— 

Before  the  throne  divine 
"Tis  pleading  for  a  mother's  weal 

As  once  she  prayed  for  thine. 

Our  God,  to  call  us  homeward, 

His  only  Son  sent  down  ; 
And  now,  still  more  to  tempt  our  hearLi, 

Has  taken  up  our  own. 

Thomas  Wabd. 


To-day,  a  lisping  child  child,  wiWi  hair  ttait- 
golden. 
And  Dine  of  summer  morning  in  his  eyes, 
And  cheeks  aglow  with  kisses  of  new  iovlng, 
Sees  old  things  new,  with  icfnorant  sur- 
prise : 
To-morrow,  and  he  knows  the  songs  they 
•ting  in  Paradise. 


THE  REAPER   AND   THE    FLOWERS. 

There  i«  a  reaper  whose  name  is  Deaths 

And  with  his  sickle  keen  ••  ojH 

He  reaps  the  bearded  grain  at  a  breath,      .\] 

And  the  flowers  that  grow  between.  u"' 

"Shall I   have  naught  that  is   fair?"  saith 

he, —  fr 

"Have  naught  but  the  beaded  drain?     " 

Though  the  breath  of  these  flowers  is  sweet 

to  me,  ^         t 

I  will  give  them  all  back  again."  '^'  *^  ^«.'- 

He  gazed  at  the  flowers  with  tearful  eyes,     ) 
He  kisseditheir  droopiug  leaves  ;  if,i,j^uH  H 

It  was  for  the  Lord  of  Paradise         ,    ,;'  ' 
He  bound  them  in  his  sheaves."  ^  ..oW«qtr.»  , 

"  My  Lord  has  need  of  these  flowerets  gay," 

The  reaper  said,  and  smiled  ;  . 
"  Dear  tokens  of  the  earth  are  they,         , 

Where  he  was  once  a  child.  '  "'.'T"" 

■Mi ' ' 
••  They  shall  all  bloom  in  fields  of  light,  i«»!li 

Transplanted  by  my  care,  ,>i  j^t; 

And  saints  upon  tlieir  garments  white. 

These  sacred  blossoms  wear. "  ''*'^  ^'■ 

And  the  mother  srave,  in  tears  and  pain)/':>V«' 
The  flowers  she  moat  did  love  ;  fy  <yiy: 

She  knew  she  should  find  them  all  again/ 
In  the  fields  of  linht  above.  ;■?  ■''''''' 

O,  not  in  cruelty,  not  in  wrath,  [  m^  ifioL  ^f^ifl' 
The  reaper  came  that  day  ;      '  -lii  fj-**' 

*Twas  an  angel  visited  the  green  earth. 
And  took  the  flowers  away. 
Henby  Wadswoetu 

Afpoor  wayfarer,  leading  by  tne  hand 


dfc  3*r,' 


A  little  child,  had  halted  by  the  well. 
To  wash  from  ofif  her  feet  the  clinging  sand. 
And  tell  the  tired  boy  of  that  bright  land 

Where,    this     long   Journey    past,    they 
longed  to  dwell         -■'!  •  ,a,'A 

When  lo  !    the  Lord,   who  many  mansions 

had, 
Drew  near  and  looked  upon  the  suffering 

twain, 
Then  piling,  spake,  "Give  me  the  little 

In   strength  renewed  and  glorious  beauty 
clad, 
ni  bring  him  with  me  when  I  come  again. »' 

Did  she  make  answer  selfishly  and  wrong 

"  Nay,  but  the  woes  I  feel  he  too  must 
share!" 
Or,  rather,  bursting  in^o  grateful  song. 
She  went    her  way    rejoicing,    and    mad* 
sti'ong 
To  struggle  on,  since  he  was  freed  from 
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NO  TEARS. 

...  ■ '         f  * 

No  tears  ;'  for  Uealh 
Sa'jy  thee  when  loveliest,  and  his  icy  touch 
Preserves  thy  \ook  forever.      It  is  well ; 
The  only  things  that  change  not  are  the 

dead. 
Now  thou  are  safe  from  Time's    defacing 

band, 
Prom  staling  custom,    and  sadder  far  than 

From  human  fickleness.     In  after  years, 
It  might  be,  I  would  scarce  have  followed 

thee 
A  mourner  to  thy  grave.      Thou  art  so  fair. 
That,   gazing  on  thee,   clamorous  grief  be- 
comes. 
For  very    reverence,    mute.        If     mighty 

Death 
Made  our  rude  human  faces  by  his  touch 
Divinely  fair  as  thine,  O  nevermore 
Would  strong  hearts  break  o'er  biers.  There 

sleeps  to-night  •;    / 

A  sacred  sweetness  on  thy  silent  lips, ' ^^'  „. 
A  solemn  light  upon  thy  ample  brow,  *^,^, 
That  I  can  never,  never  hope  to  find  '"'  *;  ^ 
Upon  a  living  face.  "Vf  j  j  „ 

Alexander  Smith. 
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There  is  no  flock,    however  watched  and 
tended,  "*«  iyti^* 

But  one  dead  lamb  is  there  } 
There  is  no  fireside,  howsoe'er  defended, 

But  has  one  vacant  chair.  ■'■  -■'■ 

The  air  is  full  of  farewells  to  the  dying, 
And  mournings  for  the  dead  ; 

The  heart  of  Rachel,  for  her  children  crying. 
Will  not  be  comforted. 

Let  us  be  patient ;  these  severe  afflictions 
Not  from  the  ground  arise  ;        gpd^J  ■ 

But  oftentimes  celestial  benedictions     :  ,^  ,,  7^, 
Assume  this  dark  disguise.  'i,j 

We  see  but  dimly  through  the  mists   and 

Ttipours  .'?.Vy»h,r*;ji^ 

Amid  these  earthly  damps  ; 
What  seem  to  us  but  sad  funereal  tapers 
May  be  Heaven's  distant  lamps. 

There  is  no  death  !  What  seems  so  is  tran- 
sition ; 

This  life  of  mortal  breath 
la  but  a  suburb  of  the  life  eiysian. 

Whose  port&l  we  call  death. 

She  is  not  dead — the  child  of  our  affection — 

But  gone  onto  that  school 
Where  she  no  longer  needs  our  poor  protec- 
tioB, 

And  Christ  Himself  doth  rule. 


In  that  great  cloister's  stillness  and  seclusion. 

By  guardian  angels  led. 
Safe  from  temptation,  safe  from  sin's   pollu- 
tion. 

She  lives,  whom  we  called  deadirii  iriO 

Day  after  day  we  think  what  she  xi  doing 
In  those  bright  realms  of  air  ; 

Year  after  year,  her  tender  steps  pursuing, 
Behold  her  grown  more  fair.;  ...  -truii 

Thus  do  we  walk  with  her,  and'keidf)  un- 
broken 

The  bond  which  nature  gives. 

Thinking  that  our  remembrance,  though  un- 
spoken, ,,;,„(  Y 

May  reach  her  where  she  lives.  ^  „  j  A 

Not  as  a  child  shall  we  again  behold  her ;  , , 
For  when  with  raptures  wild  ** 

In  our  embraces  we  again  enfold  her. 

She  will  not  be  a  child  :  '     > Y 

But  a  fair  maiden  in  her  Father's  mansion, 
Clothed  with  celestial  grace. 

And  beautifHl  with  all  the  soul's  expansion, 
Shall  we  beliold  her  face. 

And  though  at  times,  impetuous  with  emo- 
tion 

And  anguish  long  suppressed, 
The  swelling  heart  heaves  moaning  like  tlie 
ocean, 

That  cannot  be  at  rest —  ■„ 

We  will  be  patient,  and  assuage  the  feeling 

We  may  not  wholly  stay  ; 
By  silence  Baiiotifying,  not  concealing,  h"***"^ 

The  grief  that  must  have  way. 

— Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow. 


WEEPING  AND  SLEEPING.       wH 
The  baby  wept.  ^'^- 

The  mother  took  it  from  the  nurse's  arms, 
And  soothed  its  griefs,  and  stilled  its   vain 
alarms ; 
^iv      And  baby  elept. 
The  baby  wept. 
And  God  doth  take  it  from  the  mother's 

arms, 
From   present  pain  and    future    unknown 
harms  ; 

And  baby  sleeps. 

— Da.  Hinds. 


Angel  of  death,  we  question  not. 

Who  asks  01  Heaven,  Why   does  it   rain  f 
Angel,  we  bless  the,  for  thy  kiss 

HalJi  hushed  the  lips  of  pain. 
No  wherefore  ?  or  to  what  go<%J  end  ? 

Shall  out  of  doubt  and  anguish  creep 
Into  our  thoug^hts.     We  bow  our  heads  : 

He  giveth  his  beloved  sleep. 

—Thomas  Bailsy  Aldrich, 
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BEST. 

Mother,  I  see  you  with  yonr  nnrsery  light, 
Leading  your  babies,  all  in  white. 

To  their  sweet  rest ; 
Christ,  the  Grood  Shepherd,  carries  mine  to- 

And  that  is  best.     ' 

I  cannot  help  tears,  when  I  see  them  twine 
Their  Angers  in  yours,  and  their  bright  curls 
■hine  ,, 

On  your  warm  breast ;       f. 
But  the  Saviour's  is  purer  than  yours  or  mine, 

He  can  love  best  1 

You  tremble  each  hour  because  your  arms 
Are  weak  ;  your  heart  is  wrung  with  alarms. 

And  sore  opprest . 
My  darlings  are  safe,  out  of  reach  of  harms, 

And  that  is  best.        ,. .  ,,...,,„  y  ^„  ,, , 

You  know,  over  yours  may  hart^  eV^n  no,w 
Pain  and  disease,  whose  fulfiling  slow 

Naught  can  arrest 
Mine  in  God's  gardens  run  to  and  fro, 

And  that  is  best. 

You  know  that  of  yours,  your  feeblest  one 
And  hearest  may  live  long  years  alone. 

Unloved,  unqlest ; 
Mine  are  cherished  as  saiats  around  God's 
throne,  , 

And  that  is  best.  tU'jijJo  i»fi 

You  must  dread  for  yours,  th*)  crime  that 

sears,  , 

Dark  guilt  unwashed  by  repentant  tears. 

And  unconfessed  ; 
Mine  entered  spotless  on  eternal  years, 

O,  how  much  best !     ^i 

But  grief  is  selfish  ;  1  cannot  see         ^ 
Always  wAy  I  should  so  stricken  be, 

More  than  the  rest ;  ..rn  '>.('! 

Bat  I  know  that,  as  well  as  for  them,  fo**  me 

God  did  the  best. 

?  — Hblkn  Hunt. 


.n  J.  .i 


Sure,  to  the  mansiotib  of  the  blest 
When  infant  inno(  ence  ascends. 

Some  angel,  brighter  than  the  rest, 
The  spotless,  spirit's  flight  attends. 

That  inextinguishable  beam, 
With  dust  united  at  our  birth, 

Sheds  a  more  dim,  discoloured  gleam 
The  more  it  lingers  upon  earth. 

Fond  mourner,  be  that  solace  thine  ; 

Let  Hope  her  heabng  charm  impart, 
The  anguish  of  a  mothers  ho^rt. 

John  Quinoy  Adams. 


Vi,- 


WHEREFORE  DO  WE  WEEP  ? 

Low  she  lies,  who  blbst  our  eyes 

Through  many  a  sunny  day  ;  ^f.  . 

She  may  not  smile,  she  will  not  rise. 

The  life  hath  passed  away  ! 
Yet  there's  a  world  of  light  beyond. 

Where  we  neither  die  nor  sleep  ;  -» 

She  is  there,  ol  whom  our  souls  were  fond, ' 

Then  wherefore  do  we  weep  7       j  '^  iu,-it''4 

The  heart  is  cold,  whose  thoughts  were  told 

In  each  glance  of  her  glad  bright  eye  } 
And  she  lies  pale,  who  was  so  bright  ^itu  t< 

She  scarce  seemed  made  to  die.  ' ' 

Yet  we  know  that  her  soul  is  happy  now,  A 

Where  the  saints  their  calm  watch  keep'; 

That  angels  are    crowning   that    fair  youn^ 

brow,  ''n    'Jt  '   UTt 

Then  wherefore  do  we  weep  ?         •'•'.-Mi 

Her  laughing  voice  made  all  rejoice    .  ,,|,  *|(^ 

Who  caught  the  happy  sound  ;    -  Vj,  .^y^ 
There  was  gladness  in  her  very  step,     .,.  r, 

As  it  lightly  touched  the  ground.     \^'^j,  » 
The  echoes  of  voice  and  step  are  gone  i^^"\  f 

There  is  silence  still  and  deep  ;  - 

Yet  we  know    she    sings    by    God's  bright 
throne, 

Then  wherefore  do  we  weep  ? 

The  cheek's  pale  tinge,  the  lid's  dark  fringe, 

Tliat  lies  like  a  shadow  there, 
Were  beautiful  in  the  eyes  of  all,      .'■   ovyJJT 

And  her  glossy  golden  hair  !  \p,i 

But  though  that  lid  may  never  wake 

From  its  dark  and  dreamless  sleep,    .*  *.!  f 
She  is    gone    where    young    hearts    do  not 
break, 

Then  wherefore  do  we  weep  f  '\  ""^••'     '• ' 

That  world  of  light,  with  joy  is  bright,       jjl' 

This  is  a  world  of  woe  ; — 
Shall  we  grieve  that    her    soul    hath  taken 
flight,  '■■■■■':  I  ■ 

Because  we  dwell  belowr  '''i-'^*'^»S 
We  will  bury  her  under  the"  mossy  sod. 

And  one  long  bright  tress  we'll  keep  j 
We  have  only  given  her  back  to  God,  ,^ 

Ah  I  wherefore  do  we  weep  ? 

— Caboune  NoaTo». 

^?a*^i  •M'>'»^'  ^»^fk 

In  dark  receases,  hard  by  the  spot 
Whence  mother's  prayer  arises  night  and 
dav. 
Sheltered  within  his  tiny  cot 

A  lovely  infant  sleeping  lay.         "^ 
His  eyelids,  tinged  with  rosy  light, 
Were  closed — for  all  of  earthly  sight  j         ^.;3i 
But  up  in  heaven,  with  things  more  bright^ ' 
His  soul  was  far  away;  a  radiant  light ! 

— ViOToa  HU€K>4 
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HOME  UFE  IN  SONG. 
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DIRGE  FOR  A  CHILD. 

No  bitter  tears  for  thee  be  shed,         i  '    -A 
BlosRom  of  being,  seen  and  gone  i  /u>'^ 
- .  With  flowers  alone  we  strew  thy  bed, 
0  blest  departed  one, 
Whose  all  oi  life,  a  rosy  ray,  •'•  '< 

V  Blushed  into  dawn  and  passed  away. 

'^  Yes,  thou  art  fled  ere  guilt  had  power 
To  stain  thy  chenib  soul  and  form  ; 
Closed  is  the  soft  ephemeral  flower 

That  never  felt  a  storm  !  '•    '• 

The  sunbeam's  smile,  the  zephyr's  breath, 
All  that  it  knew  from  birth  to  dtath  I 

Thou  wort  so  like  a  form  of  light 

That  Heaven  benignly  called  thee  hence, 

;   Ere  yet  the  world  could  breathe  one  blight 

,       O'er  thy  sweet  innocence  ; 
And  thou,  that  brighter  home  to  l>les8, 
Art  passed,  with  all  thy  loveliness. 

O,  hadst  thou  still  on  earth  remained — 
Vision  of  beauty,  fair  and  brief  ! 
*  How  soon  thy  brightness  had  been  stained 

With  passion  or  with  grief. 
«'  Now  not  a  sullying  breath  can  rise 
To  dim  thy  glory  in  the  skies. 

•^-  ,,,  ..  .',1!  .!.'.7      Felicia  Hemans. 


j<iii 


SHE  DIED  IN  BEAUTY. 
She  died  in  beauty,  like  a  rose  blown  from 

its  parent  stem  ; 
She   died  in  beauty,  like  a  pearl    dropped 

from  some  diadem  ; 
She  died  in  beauty,  like  a  ray  along  a  moon- 
lit lake  ; 
She  ^ied   in  beauty,  like  the  song  of  l^rds 

amid  the  brake  ; 
She  died  in  beauty,  like  the  snow  on  flowers 

dissolved  away ; 
She  died  in  beauty,  like  a   star  lost  on   the 

brow  of  day ; 
She  lives  m  glory,    like  the  Night's  gems  set 

round  the  silver  moon  ; 
She  lives  in  glory,  like  the  sun  amid  the  blue 

of  June. 
wifSij   t"  iv    Charlks'Doynk  Sillbky. 


In  some  rude  spot,    where  vingar  herbage 
grows, 
If  chance  a  violet  rear  its  purple  head, 
The  OM^f  ul  gardener  moves  it  ere  it  blows. 
To  thrive  and  flourish  is  a  nobler  bed. 
Such  waa  thy  fate,  dear  child, 
Thy  opening  such  J 
Pre-eminence  in  early  bloom  was  shown, 
For  earth  too  good,  perhaps, 
And  loved  too  much — 
Heaven  saw,   and  early  marked  thee  for  its 
own  ! 

— ^EiCHASD  Briksley  Sheridan. 


WITH  WHAT  UNKNOWN    DELIGHT. 

With  what  unknown   delight   the  mother 

smiled, 
When  this  frail  treasure  in  her  arms  she 

pressed  ! 
Her  prayer  was  he^rd  :  she  clasped  a  living 

child  ; 
But   how   the   gift    transcends    the  poor 

recjuest  I 
A  child  was  all  slie  asked,  with  many  a  vow. 
Mother,  behold  the  child  an  angel  nowl"  •''' 

Now  in  her  Father's  house  she  finds  a  place ; 

Or  if  to  earth  she  take  a  transient  flight, 
'Tis  to  fulfil  the  purpose  of  his  grace. 

To  guide   thy   footsteps  to  the  world   of 
Tight— 
A  miliiateriiig  spirit  sent  to  thee 
That  where  ish,e  is,  there  thou  mayst  also  be. 


.Jy;^u 


Jane  Taylor. 
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I  thought  our  love  at  full,  but  I  did  erri   *  :- 

Joy's  wreath   drooped  o'er  mine  eyes  ;  I 
could  not  see 

That  sorrow  in  our  happy  world  must  be 
Love's  deepest  spokesman  and  interpreter  ; 
But,  as  a  mother  feels  her  child  first  stir 

Within  her  heart,  so  felt  I  instantly,  V'^* 

Deep  in  my  soul  another  bond  to  thee 
Tl)rill  with  that  life  we  saw  depart  from  her, 

0  mother  of  our  angel  child  !  twice  dear  I 
Death  knits  as  well  as  parts,  and  still,  I  wis, 

Her  tender  radiance  shall  enfold  us  here, 
Even  as  the  light,  borne  up  by  inward  bliss. 

Threads  the  void  glooms  of  space  without 
a  fear. 
To  print  on  farthest  stars  her  pitying  kias. 

Jahes  Russell  Loweli*  a 


,f     AS  GOD  WILLS. 


■  & 


Then  be  it  as  my  Father  wills, 

I  will  not  weep  tor  thee  ; 
Thou  livest,  joy  thy  bosom  fills. 

Pure  siinshine  thou  dost  see — 
The  sunshine  of  eternal  rest  : 
Abide,  my  child,  where  thou  art  bletil ; 
I  with  our  friends  will  onward  fare. 
And,  when  God  wills,  shall  find  thee  there  1 
— Paul  Gerhabdt, 


.7.- 


0  mother,  look  with  unmoved  eyes  ; 

Dear  heart  I  at  once  bereaved  and  blest, 
Behold  the  infant  cherub  rise  ; 

He  smiles  upon  an  angel's  breast. 

Rejoice  amid  thy  sorrow's  tears  ; 

Rejoice,  for  unto  thee  't  was  givea 
To  swell  the  music  of  the  spheres. 

To  bear  an  angel  babe  for  heaven. 

— Thomas  L.  Harris.  ' 
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.Mii»f  PROM  " SNOW-BOUND. ♦•  '"^'' 

AsonewhohflldheraeUapart     *''^'^  ***^ 
Of  all  ihe  saw,  :.ad  let  her  heart 

AgaioBt  the  houitehold  bosom  lean, 
Upou  themotely  braided  mat  "'.^  ,. 

Our  youngest  and  our  dearest  sat. 
Lifting  her  lurge,  sweet,  askiiiir  eyes. 

Now  bathed  within  the  fadeless  green 
And  holy  peaoe  of  Paradise. 
0,  lotting  from  heavenly  hill,  .,'","». 

Or  from  the  siiade  of  saintly  palm4, 

Or  silver  reach  of  river  calms. 

Do  those  large  eyes  behold  me  still  t. /' , '' 
It  read  the  pleasant  pabhs  we  trod, 
I  see  the  violet-sprinkled  sod 
Whereon  she  leaned,  too  frail  and  weak, 
The  hillside  flowers  she  loved  to  seek, 
Yet  following  me  where'er  I  went. 
With  dark  eyes  full  of  love's  content. 

The  birds  are  glad  ;  the  brier-rose  fills 

The  air  with  sweetness  ;  all  the  hills 

Stretch  green  to  June's  unclouded  sky  ; 

But  still  I  wait  with  ear  and  eye 

For  something  gone  which  should  be  nigh, 

A  loss  in  all  familiar  things, 

In  flower  that  blooms,  and  bird  that  sines, 

And  yet,  dear  heart  !  remembering  thee, 

Am  I  not  richer  than  of  old  ? 
Safe  in  thy  immortality,      ; 'f  ];''  /'^  ^i'.'/' ' 

What  change  can  reach  the  Hrealili  I  hold  ? 

What  change  can  mar  the  pearl  and  gold 
Thy  love  hath  left  in  trust  with  me  f 
And  while  in  life's  late  afternoon, 

Where  cool  and  lone  the    shadows    grow, 
I  walk  to  meet  the  night  that  soon 

Shall  shape  and  shadow  overflow,  ^ 
I  cannot  feel  that  thou  art  far,         '  ^^^i ' 
Since  near  at  need  the  Angels  are  ; 
And  when  the  sunset  gates  unbar. 

Shall  I  not  see  thee  waiting  Stand, 
And,  white  against  the  evening  star. 

The  welcome  of  thy  beckoning  hand  T 

— JOHX  G&KKNLKAV   WhITTIKS. 


Ah  !  when  bur  little  one  waa  taken  we  looked. 

My  wife  and  I,  into  each  other's  eyes  : 

Our  hands  close  clasped,  our  faces  dript  with 

tears, 
We  said,  each  unto  each,    "  Fear  not  I"  be- 

cause 
We  knew  that  the  Good  Shepherd  careth 

well 
For  his  wee  flodc.       And  when  one  lamb  is 

weak. 
Or  weary -limbed,  he  takes  it  in  his  arms,  ~ 
And  cirries  it> 

— ANONyMODS. 


^  .Vi5>i.i.-.U  .J 


INCOMPLETENESS. 
Nothing  resting  in  its  own  completenesc 

Can  have  worth  or  beauty  ;  but  alone 
Because  it  leads  and  tends  to  fartlier  sweet- 
ness, ^ 

Fuller,  higher,  deeper  than  itaown.    / 
Childhood's  smiles  unconscious  graces  borK)w 

From  strife  that  in  thefar-ott'  future  lies  ; 
And  angul-glances  (veiled  now  by  life's  sor- 
row) 

Draw  our  eyes  to  some  beloved  eyes, 
Life  is  only  bright  when  it  pi-oceedeth  ,.« 

Toward  a  truer,  deeper  life  above  ;    ,'! 
Human  love  is  sweetest  when  it  hadeth 

To  a  more  divine  and  perfect  love,      >T 
Learn  the  mystery  of  progression  duly  : 

Do  not  call  each  glorious   change   decay  ; 
But  know  we  only  hold  our  treasures  truly, 

When  it  seems  as  if  they  pasuod  away 

\4Rej>M!WV    — ^AUKLAIUK   A.    rSLOVTSH. 

DEPART.  MY   CHILD  !         '^ 
Depart,  my  child  !  the  Lord  thy  spirit  calls 

To  leave  a  world  of  woe  ; 
Sad  on  my  heart  the  heavenly  summons  falls; 
.   Vet  since  He  willsitso,,,  ^^^^^ 
1  claim  the  rising  agitation, 
And  say  with  humble  resignation. 

Depart,  my  child 
Depart,  my  child  !  lent  for  a  little  wliile 

Olir  drooping  hearts  to  cheer. 
Dear  is  thy  loving  voice,  thy  gentle  smile  ; 
Ah  1   who  can  tell  bow  dear  ? 
The  sands  are  run,  too  quickly  falling ; 
The  Giver  comes,  his  own  recalling. 

Depart,  my  child  I 
Depart,  my  child  !    enjoy  in  heaven's  pura 
day  r  i.inuj 

What  earth  must  still  deny  : 
Here  many  a  storm  awaits  thy  longer  way. 
And  many  a  tear  thine  eye. 
Go  where  the  flowers  have  never  faded, 
Where  love  may  smile  unchilled.  unshaded. 
Depart,  my  child  ! 
Depart,  my  child  !  soon  ahali  we  meet  again 

In  the  good  laud  of  rest  : 
Thou  goest,  happy  one,  ere  grief  or  pain 
Has  reached  thy  gentle  breast. 
Happy,  our  thorny  path  forsaking. 
From  life's  vain  dream  so  early  waking. 

Depart,  my  child  ! 
Depart,  my   child  t     Angels    are  bendijo^ 
down 

To  set  thy  spirit  free ; 
The  Saviour  hokU  in    heaven    the  golden 
crown 

He  won  on  earth  for  thee. 
Yes,  now  in  him  thou  art  victorious ; 
Go,  sluur*  l|i«  restt  <^d  triumph  glorioua. 

— QOTTFRIKD  HOrn(Ji»fl, 

— — *f-'ia.v}f>i£i —  ■ 


